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EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


THis book has little or no claim to originality, ex- 
cepting in design and method. The chief objects 
aimed at have been, to present to intelligent boys, 
of fourteen and upwards, such a view of Christian 
Ethics as may make a lasting impression upon 
them, and to connect the study of the Greek Testa- 
ment with the other studies of a public-school boy, 
and the trivial round of his everyday life. An 
attempt has also been made, so far as was possible 
in such narrow limits, to place this teaching in its. 
proper historical and geographical setting, to show 
its relation to that of the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to illustrate it from the sayings of teachers 
of morality of ancient and modern times. 

It is hoped that the book may prove useful to 
others besides boys,—to theological students, and 
perhaps to some teachers ard ministers of religion 
who may not have had leisure or opportunity for 
the study of the authorities from which are derived 
the thoughts contained in this volume. 
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would foster humility and dependence upon God, rather 
than self-reliance and pride in the greatness of humanity. 

But that the milder virtues do not necessarily exclude 
the heroic we can show from the example of Jesus Him- 
self and of His followers, 7 

Jesus Himself, throughout His life, displayed in har- 
monious proportions the heroic and the amiable virtues 
—often, indeed, passing, apparently without an effort, 
from a display of the one to a display of the other. 

The patriotism of Jesus.—As a patriot, He saw the 
uselessness of a contest with Rome; but by His teach- 
ing and example He expanded the notion of patriotism. 
Demosthenes was a patriot when he sought to awaken 
his countrymen to their danger from Philip; Jeremiah 
was no less a patriot when he counselled his countrymen 
to submit to Babylon; Socrates was:a patriot not only 
when he fought for his country, and when, for the sake 
of his country, he refused to obey an angry mob calling 
upon him to commit an act of injustice, but also when, 
day by day, he strove to awaken in them an intellectual 
conscience and a desire for truth. Jesus showed the 
patriotism of Jeremiah when He refused to countenance 
a hopeless struggle against the invincible legions of 
Rome. He betrayed the true patriot’s yearning over 
His country in His exclamation, “ O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, . . . how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!” (Matt. xxiii. 37) ; and in His 
words to the women who followed Him weeping to the 
place of crucifixion, “ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves, and for your children ” 
(Luke xxiii, 28). But He showed a loftier patriotism 
when He strove to persuade His fellow-countrymen that 
a moral and spiritual regeneration was more important 
even than political freedom; that it is the truth that 
makes free; and that to love life for the sake of others 
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ON PRAYER. 63 


port, ovTws kal Upeis moleire avTois: oUTOS ‘yap 
EXTLY O VOLOS Kal of m popnrat. 

13 Hise Gere dua Tis orevis TuAys ° Ort mAaTela 
kal eUpuxwpos 7 odos 7 1 anayoura ets THY amwAciay, 
Kal ToANot elo ot elvepX OMevot bc auriis: 14 ort 
Oren 7 TUAN Kal TeOAtupevy 7 7 odos 7 7 anayoura ets 
rTiv Cwnv, Kat OALyot elo of evpicxovres avTiy. 


ON PRAYER. 


Jesus in His sayings on Prayer breathes the same 
hopeful spirit as in His sayings on Nature. In spite of 
the cruelties that pervade the external universe and the 
difficulties connected with its government, He had drawn 
from it lessons of hope and cheerfulness while He argued 
that the same heavenly Father who provided for the food 
of the birds and the beautiful robes of the flowers would 
provide also for the food and clothing of man under 
whose feet birds and flowers were put in subjection. 
In a similar spirit He bids man take courage from the 
example of earthly fathers towards their children to 
believe that the heavenly Father will listen with kindly 
wisdom to His children’s prayers. 

When Jesus tells His hearers to “ask and it shall 
be given them,” we may be quite sure they would not 
suppose that He meant to tell them that every prayer 
of each hearer could be granted on every occasion, 
or that by their prayers they could stay the course 
of the sun. The Jews of His time were taught by the 
Scribes to regard God as a jealous Being who must be 
served by the punctilious devotion of every minute 
to the observance of some ritual in connection with 
His law. The ordinary people could not, from their 
circumstances, pay homage to God in this way; and 
so they were in danger of regarding Him as a hard 
taskmaster whom they could not please, and the idea 
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Svoptecover.—Cf. Job xxv. 16, “In the dark they dig through 
houses which they had marked for themselves in the day-time.” 
Houses in the East were for the most part built of soft unbaked 
bricks or of clay. The Greek for a burglar is ro:xwpvxos. For 
the sense cf, Seneca, De Vit. Beat., “‘ Let thy good deeds be invested 
like a treasure deep buried in the ground, which thou canst not 
bring to light unless it be necessary.” 

22. & Atxvos.—“ The lamp which holds the light.” This clause 
is a proverb ; what follows is the inference: cf. Arist., Top., i. 14— 
hs Sis év dpOaaug, vods év yuxi. : 

6 do8aApds.—The eye in the Scriptures is used metaphorically 
as the organ of inward knowledge: cf. Ps. cxix. 18, “Open Thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law.” 
Eph. i. 18, “‘ The eyes of your understanding being opened.” 

It seems necessary to take the word here in the metaphorical 
sense, because &@rAovs never refers to physical, but always to 
moral integrity. amAdrns xapdlas occurs in 1 Chron. xxix. 17; 
Eph. vi. 5; Wisd.i.1. On the other hand, the occurrence of 
o&ua immediately afterwards seems either to blend the metaphor 
with literalism, or to point to a&Aods having a literal signification. 
There is a similar blending in Prov. xx. 27, to which this passage 
seems to refer—“The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord, 
searching all the inward parts (or chambers) of the belly.” 
This seems decisive in favour of taking awAovs in a moral signifi- 
cation. In this case, the passage will mean, “If your spiritual 
eye is sound, it will give light to all your spiritual members ’—+.e., 
if your conscience or power of discriminating between good and 
evil is unimpaired, then it will afford you light to judge all your 
motives, and decide on all the details of your conduct. A man’s 
conscience may be perverted, so that he may cease to have the 
power of discerning between good and evil—may put “light for 
darkness,” and “darkness for light.” 

24, avOGerar.—Cf. Pindar, N. I., 20—davréxec@ar ‘Hpaxacous, 
“to worship Hercules above all”; and Tit. i. 9. 

papwvg.—A Chaldee word, meaning “riches.” It seems here 
to be personified, and taken as an idol. 

25. pt peptpvare.—See the following Essay. 

26.—ra tjeravd.—We may here think of Jesus pointing to 
birds flying overhead. 

Tov ovpavot.—This phrase points to the careless freedom of 
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PREFACE. 


Tas book has little or no claim to originality, ex- 
cepting in design and method. The chief objects 
aimed at have been, to present to intelligent boys, 
of fourteen and upwards, such a view of Christian 
Ethics as may make a lasting impression upon 
them, and to connect the study of the Greek Testa- 
ment with the other studies of a public-school boy, 
and the trivial round of his everyday life. An 
attempt has also been made, so far as was possible 
in such narrow limits, to place this teaching in its 
proper historical and geographical setting, to show 
its relation to that of the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to illustrate it from the sayings of teachers 
of morality of ancient and modern times. 

It is hoped that the book may prove useful to 
others besides boys,—to theological students, and 
perhaps to some teachers and ministers of religion 
who may not have had leisure or opportunity for 
the study of the authorities from which are derived 
the thoughts contained in this volume. 

The works principally used have been the com- 
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mentaries of Meyer, Godet, Trench, Tholuck, West- 
cott, Lightfoot, Farrar, Carr, Wordsworth, Morrison, 
R. Nicholson, and T. Evans; the lives of Christ by 
Edersheim, Farrar, Geikie, and Keim; Bruce on the 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ; Brace’s Gesta Christi, 
Lecky’s History of European Morals; the sermons 
of the late Professor Mozley; Martineau’s Hours 
of Thought; Davidson’s Introduction to the New 
Testament; and the works of Mr Prebendary Row, 
the late Dean Stanley, Dr E. A. Abbott, and Pro- - 
fessor Seeley. I have not hesitated to adopt the 
language of my authorities where it suited my pur- 
pose to do so. 

I have to thank Professors Westcott and Hort for 
their kindness in permitting me to use their text. 
After consultation with Dr Westcott, I have ven- 
tured to depart from the spelling adopted in his 
edition when it seemed that the strangeness of the 
forms would tend to create difficulties for boys with- 
out affording them any compensating instruction. 
In one or two instances I have even ventured, for a 
similar reason, to depart from the readings: these, 
however, will be found in footnotes. 

My thanks are also due to Mr Carr for his cour- 
tesy in permitting me to make use of his valuable 
notes on the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke; to 
Professor J. Massie, the scholarly contributor to the 
‘Expositor, for much important assistance; and to 
several friends for aid rendered me in looking over 
the proofs as they passed through the press. 
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Page 116, last line, Jor “love” read * lose.” 
" 292, line 3 from foot, for “dpels” read “ dohee,” 
nw 294, line 30, for ‘‘ Matt. xviii. 17” read “ Matt. xvi. 18.” 
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GREEK TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


LESSON I 
St Luke ii. 40-52. 


THE VISIT OF JESUS, WHEN A BOY, TO JERUSALEM. 


40 To de matotov nugavev Kat expaTatovro aAnpovu- 
pevov cogia, kal Xapis Beot % mv er auro. 

41 Kai eTropEevorvTo ot ‘yoveis aurov Kar’ eros ets 
‘TepovoaAnp. Th €0pTy Tov WarXa. 42 Kat Ore 
eyeveTo eTOV _Swdexa, avaBawovroy auTay kara TO 
eos Tis eopTiis 43 kat Teer avTwy TAS mE pas, ev 
Tw UmooTpepely auTous Uaremetvey ‘Incous 6 0 mais ev 
Tepouoadiu, kal ouK _eyvoray of yoveis avrou. 44 
vouloavTes de avrov elvat ev TH €n Tvvodia iOov 7 ILE pas 
odov Kal avelirouy aurov ev Tois cvyyeveow kal 
Tois yrwarois, 45 Kal bn evpovres umerT pevvay els 
‘TepovoaAnu avatirrobvres auTor. 46 Kal eyevero 
MeTa Hpépas Tpels eb pov aurov ev TH cepp xabe{ouevoy 
ev perm THY SidacKkadwv Kat akovovra aur av Kat 
ETEPWOTOVT A aurous: 47 efioravro be Tavres ot 
axovovres auTou érl TY ouveret kal Tals amok picecty 
aurov. 48 Kal idovres avrov elewhaynoay, kal elmrev 
Tos avTov n parTnp auTou Texvoy, vt eToinaas 
nuiv ovTws ; Sov 6 TaTHp wou Kal eyw Gduvapevot 

A 
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nToupey ge. 49 Kal elev mpos avrous Ti Ort 
e(nreiré me; OUK néevre 3 Ort ev Tots TOU TAT pos pou 
dei elvai pe; 50 Kal avrot ou ouviKaY TO pia O 
eAaAnoev aurois. 51 Kal kareBy per’ auriov Kat 
ir Oev ets Nafaper, Kal Vv VroTaTaoMevos avrois. 
Kat 7 parrenp avrov Steripet wavra Ta piara ev TY 
Kaporg auriis. 52 Ka: "Incovs T PockoTTey 
™ copia kat yAtkia Kat xapirt mapa Oew Kat 
avO perrots. 


THE COUNTRY AND HOME OF JESUS. 


PALESTINE: its central position and seclusion : 
advantages of this.—Jesus was born in Palestine, and — 
His home was at Nazareth, or perhaps we should say 
Nazara, in the province of Galilee, in that country. 
Palestine is a very small country, about the size of Wales, 
less than 140 miles in length, and barely 40 in average 
breadth : its influence on the history of the world is 
due rather to its geographical position, the character of 
its people, and their remarkable training, than to its 
size. There are two chief points to be remembered about 
its geographical position: (1) that it was secluded; (2) 
that it was central. The first advantage kept the 
Israelites for many years comparatively safe from the 
polluting influences of other nations, so that while these 
last were given up to various forms of idolatry, the 
better part at least of the Israelitish nation retained 
that great truth which distinguished them from the 
other nations— that God is One, is a Person, is a 
Spirit, and is Holy: the second advantage enabled 
them, when the time was fully come, to communicate 
this truth and the Gospel to the civilised world. 

Its boundaries.—A glance at the map will show that 
Palestine is a strip of country on the extreme frontier of 
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the East, and pushing out towards the West into the 
Mediterranean: its position is at once a central one 
between the East and West, and yet secluded and cut 
off from both by the natural barriers of desert, mountain, 
and sea. When the chosen people first conquered 
Palestine, the East was still the world, the Western 
empires had not yet risen. Now Palestine was cut off 
from the great Eastern empires, first, by the deep fissure 
of the Jordan valley ; secondly, by the eastern desert. 
It was cut off from Egypt on the south by the “ great 
and terrible wilderness,” which rolled like a sea between 
the valley of the Nile and that of the Jordan, and this 
wilderness could only be reached by formidable passes. 
On the west it was protected by the Mediterranean 
(which was navigated at that time by none but the 
Phoenicians), and by its own inhospitable seaboard, 
whose long line was broken only by one bay, the bay of 
Acre, and never had more than three harbours, and those 
bad ones, Joppa, Acre, and Haifa—the last unknown to 
the ancient world. ‘On the northern frontier the ranges 
of Libanus and Anti-Libanus, the White Mountain or 
Mont Blanc of Syria, formed two not insignificant ram- 
parts. Between them ran the long fertile valley to 
which the Greeks after the time of Alexander gave 
the name of Ccle (Hollow) Syria, and which the 
Hebrews called Buk&’a, the Cleft—a name it still re- 
tains, and which aptly describes the great contrast 
between its ordinary width (seven or eight miles) and 
its great length (100 miles), Through this narrow 
pass, as through a gate, the hosts of Syria and Assyria 
would pour into Palestine. 

Its contact with the great empires.—In Ezek. v. 5 
it is said, “I have set Jerusalem in the midst of the 
nations and countries that are round about her,” and in 
later times this was taken literally. When Ezekiel 
wrote, Palestine was really the vanguard of the Eastern, 
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and therefore of the civilised world; but now civilisation 
has swept westwards : then, however, she stood midway 
between the two great seats of ancient empires, Babylon 
and Egypt; and the whole history of Palestine between 
the return from the captivity and the Christian era is a 
history of the contest between the kings of the north 
and the kings of the south, the descendants of Seleucus 
and Ptolemy, for the possession of the country. Pales- 
tine, in fact, was to Assyria and Egypt what Sicily was 
afterwards to Rome and Carthage—their football. 

Such was the position of Palestine with respect to 
other nations—cut off from them, yet ever reminded of 
them by the view of the sea, which could be obtained 
from elevations in all parts of the land, stretching to the 
outline of Chittim or Cyprus just visible in the clear 
evening horizon.! 

Its internal condition —If we endeavour to realise 
the internal condition of Palestine as it was in Jesus’ 
time, we must be careful not to think of it as accurately 
divided among the tribes as in Old Testament times. 
Some of the districts, indeed, still retained the names of 
the ancient tribes which formerly occupied them, but a 
comparatively small number of the exiles had returned 
to Palestine under Ezra and Nehemiah. We have no 
proof that any of these were descendants of the former 
inhabitants of the ten tribes; they were for the most 
part from the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. Hence- 
forth the name of Israel gave way to that of Judean or 
Jew. 

Its divisions.—Palestine from north to south may 
be represented by four parallel bands—the seaboard, 
the hill country, the Jordan valley, and the trans- 
Jordanic range. On the east the long solid wall 
of the Moab and Gilead mountains is always in sight, 
and forms the background to almost every view. There 

1 Num. xxiv. 24; Isa. xxiii. 1-12. 
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are many eminences in the highlands which command 
the view of both frontiers at the same time—the eastern 
mountains of Gilead with the Jordan at their feet on 
the one hand, on the other the Western sea with its 
line of white sand and its blue expanse. Armies of the 
great empires marching by the seaboard did not care to 
penetrate into the highlands, which seemed to them an 
insurmountable wall. 

Samaria.—In the time of Jesus, Palestine, east of 
the Jordan, could not be regarded as Jewish, the 
majority of the people being Syrians and Greeks, rude 
barbarians and heathens. The west, under the Roman 
tule, was divided into the provinces of Galilee, Samaria, 
and Judea; but of these, Samaria was like a foreign 
country, intercepting Galilee on the north from Judea 
on the south. For after the ten tribes were carried 
away in B.c. 721, an Assyrian king, probably Esarhad- 
don, had transplanted the Israelites who dwelt in 
Samaria, and peopled it with idolatrous Assyrians and 
nations that had been subjugated by the Assyrians. 
In sc. 409, one Manasseh, a man of priestly lineage, 
on being expelled from Jerusalem by Nehemiah for 
an unlawful marriage, took refuge with the Samari- 
tans, and obtained leave from the Persian king to build 
a temple on Mount Gerizim for that people. Thus the 
animosity that naturally existed between two neighbour- 
ing nations of different races was intensified by the 
existence of a rival temple and rival religious rites. In 
the time of our Lord political jealousy had added fuel 
to the flames ; for the Samaritans had been loyal to the 
Roman conqueror and to Herod the Great, and had been 
specially favoured above the Jews by both. Herod had 
married a Samaritan woman, and indulged in Samaria 
his Roman tastes, so hated in Juda; had embellished 
and almost rebuilt the capital, to which he gave the 
name Sebaste (Augusta), in honour of the Emperor 
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Augustus, to whom also he dedicated a magnificent 
temple built within its walls. In this city thus dis- 
tinguished by a detested heathen name, he found rest 
when weary of his struggles with the Jews, and against 
them he made it a fortress: and after his death the 
Samaritans remained quiet, while Judea and Galilee 
took up arms against the son of a Samaritan woman, 
and were rewarded by being relieved of a fourth part of 
their taxes, which the Romans added to the burdens of 
the Jews. Between the Galileans and the Samaritans 
prevailed bitter feuds resembling those once carried on 
on the frontiers of England and Scotland (Tac. Ann, 
xii. 54), 

Judza.— Between the provinces of Galilee and 
Judea there was a contrast in respect both to their 
scenery and to the character of the inhabitants. “Judea 
was the true home of Judaism, Galilee of Christianity.” 
The landscapes of Judea, at least towards the east, 
were comparatively barren, her hills bare and rocky, 
her wildernesses lonely ; and her religious views were not 
dissimilar—hard, unsympathetic, and gloomy. She was 
full of “solemn doctors, hypocritical devotees, stern 
sticklers for the letter of the Law.” 

Galilee.—Galilee, on the contrary,—at least in the 
southern district, which Jesus for the most part made 
His home,—was “very verdant, sylvan, and smiling. 
During the two months of March and April the country 
is a carpet of flowers of extraordinary diversity of 
colour.” The province lay three days’ journey from 
Jerusalem. The name means “circuit,” and was origin- 
ally applied to the little circuit of country round 
Kedesh-Naphtali, in which were situated the twenty 
towns given by Solomon to Hiram, king of Tyre, as 
payment for his work in conveying timber from Leba- 
non to Jerusalem. They were then or subsequently 
occupied by strangers, who increased in number, and be- 
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came during the captivity the great body of the inhabi- 
tants. After the return, the Jewish colonists gradually 
extended their settlements again, even in the north; so 
that in our Lord’s time Galilee still professed the faith 
of Israel, although surrounded by foreign countries. 
But the population was a very mixed one, consisting, 
besides Jews, of Phoenicians, Syrians, Greeks, and 
Arabians ; and the Galilean Jews were despised by those 
of Judea, because they lived at a distance from the 
temple, and from the Scribes, the authoritative teachers, 
because their religious observances were indifferent, and 
their way of speaking provincial (Matt. xxvi. 73). 
Hence the province was spoken of as “Galilee of 
the Gentiles” (Matt. iv. 15); TadsAala adAodvAwpy 
(1 Mace. v. 15). The term “Galileans” was a dis- 
tinctive one, cf. Acts i 11. They, however, had a 
reputation for bravery, which had been proved in 
many a tumult at the Jerusalem feasts, and many a 
border foray; and in the Jewish war they were the 
first to offer resistance to the Roman armies, and among 
the last to defend the ruins of Jerusalem. From Gali- 
lee, too, came the first token of the poetic spirit of 
Israel, in the outpourings of Deborah after the victory 
of Barak: here too, perhaps, was composed the Song of 
Songs, the Jewish idyl; and here was born the prophet 
Hosea, who first gave emphatic expression to Jehovah’s 
essential attribute as “ Love.” 

Nazareth : the house where Jesus lived.—Let us 
now try to place ourselves in Nazareth, and think of the 
world as it would appear to a boy in the time of Jesus. 
First, let us picture His home in its external surround- 
ings. -And this we are well able to do on account of 
the description given us by a modern traveller of the 
homes of Nazareth as they are now; and there is no 
reason to suppose that they have greatly altered. “We 
can see,” he says, “the streets where He played as a 
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boy in the stony footpaths or little crossways which 
separate the dwellings. The house of Joseph doubtless 
much resembled those poor shops lighted by the door, 
serving at once for shop, kitchen, and bedroom, having 
for furniture a mat, some cushions on the ground, one 
or two clay pote, and a painted chest. The population 
of Nazareth is from 3000 to 4000, and it can never 
have varied much.” 

The social position of His family.—‘ Joseph was a 
carpenter, and Jesus,too, seems to have worked at Joseph’s 
trade. In the cities the carpenters would be Greeks and 
skilled workmen: the carpenter of a provincial village 
can only have held a very humble position, and secured 
a very moderate competence. But we need not think of 
the family as suffering either from a degrading or a 
grinding poverty. Mechanical trade was not among the 
Jews regarded with contempt, as it was among the 
Greeks and Romans. Among the Jews every boy was 
compelled to learn a trade; but the Rabbis had no 
respect for trade unless accompanied by a knowledge 
of the Law. The life then led by the holy family, 
though it would necessitate self-denial, would not be 
one of penury or of much anxiety. Indeed, in Pales- 
tine, the extreme simplicity of life makes the privilege 
of riches almost useless, and leads nearly every one to 
be voluntarily poor. Again, the total want of taste for 
the arts and for the things which contribute to the 
elegance of material life, gives even to the house of one 
who is in need of nothing an aspect of destitution. 
We must remember, too, that in the delicious climate 
of Galilee it would be possible to live much more in the 
open air than it is in our uncertain climate. In such a 
home, then, we may think of Jesus learning to make 
and making ploughs and yokes.” 

Geographical position of Nazareth.— A glance at the 
map will show that half-way up the coast the maritime 
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plain is suddenly interrupted by a long ridge thrown 
out from the central mass, rising considerably above the 
general level, and terminating in a bold promontory on 
the very edge of the Mediterranean. This ridge is 
Mount Carmel. On its northern side, the plain, as if to 
compensate for its temporary displacement, invades the 
centre of the country, and forms an undulating hollow 
right across it from the Mediterranean to the Jordan 
valley. This central lowland, which divides with its 
broad depression the mountains of Ephraim from the 
mountains of Galilee, is the plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel, 
the great battle-field of Palestine. 

Almost in the centre of the northern or Galilean 
chain of hills there is a singular cleft in the lime- 
stone, forming the entrance to a little valley. As 
the traveller leaves the plain he will ride up a steep 
and narrow pathway, bordered with grass and flowers, 
through infinitely beautiful and picturesque scenery. 
Beneath him on his right-hand side the vale will 
gradually widen until it becomes a quarter of a mile 
in breadth. The basin of the valley is divided by 
hedges of cactus into little fields and gardens, which 
about the fall of the spring rains wear an aspect of 
indescribable calm, and glow with a tint of the 
richest green. Beside the narrow pathway, at no great 
distance from each other, are two wells, and the 
women who draw water there are more beautiful, 
and the ruddy, bright-eyed, shepherd boys who sit 
or play by the well-side in their gay-coloured, oriental 
costume, are a happier, bolder, brighter-looking race 
than the traveller will have seen elsewhere. Gradu- 
ally the valley opens into a little natural amphi- 
theatre of hills, supposed by some to be the crater 
of an extinct volcano; and there, clinging to the 
hollows of a hill which rises to the height of some 
500 feet above it, lie like a handful of pearls in a 
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goblet of emerald the flat roofs and narrow streets of 
a little Eastern town. 

Natural scenery of Nazareth.—In spring everything 
about the place looks indescribably bright and soft: 
doves murmur in the trees; the hoopoe flits about in 
ceaseless activity ; the crested lark alights almost at the 
feet of the traveller; the bright blue roller-bird, the 
commonest and loveliest bird of Palestine, flashes, like a 
living sapphire, over fields which are enamelled with 
innumerable flowers; storks, with modest and grave 
deportment, approach the wayfarer with fearlessness 
and familiarity. Such is Nazareth; and along the nar- 
row mountain-path above described the feet of Jesus 
must have often trod, for it is the only approach by 
which, in returning northwards from Jerusalem, He 
could have reached the home of His infancy, youth, and 
manhood. The surrounding heights vary in altitude, 
some of them rising above it to 400 or 500 feet, like 
foliage round a rose. They have rounded tops, are com- 
posed of the glittering limestone which is so common 
in the country, and though, on the whole, barren and 
unattractive in appearance, present not an unpleasing 
aspect, diversified as they are with the foliage of fig-trees 
and wild shrubs, and with the verdure of occasional fields 
of grain. Our familiar hollyhock is one of the gay 
flowers which grow wild here. Being so sheltered by 
hills, Nazareth enjoys a mild atmosphere and climate. 
Hence all the fruits of the country—as pomegranates, 
oranges, figs, and olives—ripen early and attain a rare 
perfection. The village is still called En-Nazerah. 

The famous view from the back of Nazareth.— Such 
a, mountain village would be likely, from its pure air, to 
produce inhabitants with healthy bodies ; from its retire- 
ment, to foster meditation; from the beauty of its position, 
its views, and its animal life, to kindle a thoughtful and 
peaceful love of nature. But a retired village life will 
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often produce narrowness of mind and a want of sympathy 
with those who differ from the code of manners and 
morals adopted by the little community. The inhabitant 
of Nazareth was protected from this evil by its propin- 
quity to cities, and to great caravan roads, but, above 
all, by a view of rare extent and beauty that can be 
seen from a hill at the back of the town. This view 
must have been constantly before the eyes of Jesus, and 
must have suggested thoughts of the “other sheep” 
which were to be gathered into the flock, and of the 
religious and historical associations of His country. 
Hence He would. see its three famous mountains: 
Tabor on the east, six or eight miles off, with its round 
top, about 1000 feet high, on which Barak had assem- 
bled his forces before the contest with Sisera; in the 
distant north, 60 miles off, Hermon’s white summit, 
10,000 feet above the sea-level, the boundary of Pales- 
tine in that direction; to the west, ranging from 600 
to 1600 feet, the hills and headland of Carmel crowned 
with woods of oaks and fig-trees, the scene of Elijah’s 
contest with the prophets of Baal; below it, and closing 
the western view, the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 
On the south and south-east the plain of Esdraelon or 
Jezreel, the battle-field of Palestine; beyond this, on 
the south, the hills of Samaria. 

The well—At Nazareth travellers are shown many 
memorials of more than doubtful authenticity connected 
with the lives of Mary and Jesus. Of one, however, 
there can be no doubt, and that is the well situated at 
the north-eastern extremity of the town. This must 
have been the evening rendezvous to which the women 
of Nazareth came with their pitchers on their heads to 
draw water and talk together. And hither Jesus must 
have often come with His mother. 

The “ brothers” of Jesus.—In Matt. xiii. 55, 56, and 
Mark vi. 3, mention is made of four brothers of Jesus, 
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whose names are given as James, Joses, Simon, and 
Judas, and also of sisters. Some have thought these 
were really cousins of Jesus, not brothers; but it does 
not seem probable that cousins would always be spoken 
of without any qualification as brothers. On the other 
hand, if they were the sons of Mary it seems very 
strange that Jesus in their lifetime should have com- 
mitted the care of His mother to John (John xix. 26). 
It is most likely, therefore, that they were the sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage. In this case they would 
have occupied the same home with Jesus; but we know 
nothing of His relations to them excepting that during 
His lifetime they did not believe in Him. We may, 
however, probably assume, from the allusions to them in 
the subsequent history, that they were men of consider- 
able force of character. It is possible that James and 
Jude were the authors of the epistles that go by their 
names. 

His education.—It is uncertain whether Jesus ever 
went to school: in towns, the synagogues usually had 
schools attached to them; but Nazareth was probably 
too small a community for this. Jesus probably gained 
His education from Joseph and Mary, from the syna- 
gogue, and from solitary meditation. That there was 
uninterrupted affection between Him and Joseph and 
Mary, we may assume from the pictures of home and 
childhood we find in His teaching. The allusion to the 
playing of the children in the market-place, and the 
assumption of a father’s willingness to grant his chil- 
dren’s prayers, are suggestions of a happy childhood sur- 
rounded by loving influences. 

He would be taught at home by His parents in the 
Law, and the short proverbial sayings in use among 
the Rabbis. 

It would be chiefly, however, from the synagogue that 
He would gain His knowledge of Scripture. Thither, 


a Seem 
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probably, from the time He was five years old, He would 
go week by week and hear, at least every Sabbath, 
a portion of the Law, followed by a portion of the 
Prophets, read and explained. 

The language He spoke.—He would probably write, 
or rather print, Hebrew, and quote the sacred writings in 
that tongue; but the language He ordinarily employed 
was Aramaic, which the Jews had learnt during the 
captivity in Babylon, and by contact with the Aramaic 
population who were their immediate neighbours. 
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LESSON II. 
JERUSALEM AND THE TEMPLE. 


Situation of the city.—Jerusalem is a mountain city, 
whose highest point is 2600 feet above the level of the 
sea: it breathes a mountain air, and is enthroned on a 
mountain fastness, and possesses a mountainous character 
unrivalled by any important city that has ever existed 
on earth. Like Rome, it was situated on a cluster of 
steep hills, with nearer and more remote hills as pro- 
tecting barriers, with Mount Olivet for its Janiculum, 
and the hills of Mizpeh, Gibeon, and Ramah for its dis- 
tant Alban and Apennine mountains. But whereas 
Rome was in a well-watered plain, leading direct to the 
sea, Jerusalem was on a bare table-land in the heart of 
the country, on the watershed between the Mediterranean 
and the Jordan, 32 miles distant from the sea, and 18 
from the river. 

Its ravines.—The approach to Jerusalem from the 
north is a continual ascent from the plain of Esdraelon : 
the city itself stands on the southern termination of a 
table-land, which is cut off from the country round it on 
its west, south, and east sides by two deep and precipi- 
tous ravines, encompassing it like a great natural fosse. 

Jehoshaphat and Hinnom.—These ravines leave the 
level of the table-land, the one on the west and the 
other on the north-east of the city, and after a fall of as 
much as 672 feet each, form a junction below its south- 
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east corner. The eastern runs straight from north to 
south : it is commonly called the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
or the valley of Kedron—+.e., the black torrent, so called 
either from the obscure depth of the ravine, or the 
blackness of the torrent’s waters. 

The western valley—the valley of Hinnom—runs 
south for a time, and then takes a sudden bend to the 
east until it meets the valley of Jehoshaphat. 

The Tyropoon.—These deep ravines give the city 
the appearance of a promontory joined to the main 
table-land only on the north-west. And this promon- 
tory is itself divided by a longitudinal ravine running 
up it from south to north, rising gradually from the 
south like the external ravines, till at last it arrives at 
the level of the upper plateau. This valley was called 
the Tyropceon, or “valley of the cheesemongers ” (Tay 
tuporoiwyv). It is both shallower and broader than 
the other ravines, its depth averaging only from 100 
to 150 feet below the height of the rmdges. In it 
the streets range in terraces up the steep sides of the 
hills, side lanes climbing here and there to the top, the 
whole being a busy scene of traffic, and filled with 
bazaars ; the streets being narrow and paved with white 
marble, and named mostly after the gates to which 
they led or from the various bazaars. 

The hills——The hill on the west of the ravine is 
divided into two summits by a kind of dell or theatre- 
shaped depression, extending westward for not more 
than 300 yards, and measuring not quite 200 yards 
north and south. These two heights are joined by a 
narrow saddle. The southernmost is the largest and 
most lofty—its highest part, which is towards the west, 
being 2520 feet, and its northernmost having an extreme 
altitude of 2490 feet above the Mediterranean. 

The eastern and western hiils, into which the 
Tyropceon ravine divides the city, presented in the time 
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of Jesus in their main features striking illustrations of 
its double character. On the eastern stood the Temple, 
enclosed with its various courts ; on the western, on the 
southern height, stood the palace of Herod, environed by 
its parks and gardens. The one hill was the symbol 
of Judaism, the other of paganism and the Roman 
conquest. Forbearing to enter into disputed questions, 
we can picture to ourselves very fairly the aspect these 
two different sides of the city must have presented. 

The lower or northern hill on the west appears to 
have been called indifferently the lower city, or Akra. 
This was separated from the upper city on the south 
by the wall of David, high above which rose the three 
famous castles, Hippicus, Phaszlus, and Mariamne, 
built by Herod the Great, and named after his brother, 
his friend, and his wife. These were of white marble, 
and, towering respectively 120, 130, and 75 feet above 
the high wall which crowned the crest of a lofty hill, 
must have presented a majestic appearance. 

Herod's palace on the western hill — Under the pro- 
tection of these splendid structures rose the new palace 
of Herod, the magnificence of which Josephus says was 
indescribable, and surpassed even that of the Temple 
itself. It was subsequently occupied by Pilate the 
Procurator. It was situated on the loftier or southern 
of the two hills on the west, a great part of which was 
enclosed within its park walls, themselves a second line 
of defence, forty-five feet in height, with strong towers 
rising at equal distances along their broad teps. Its 
spacious rooms, with elaborately carved walls and ceil- 
ings, many of them crusted with precious stones, often 
of great rarity, were capable of affording sleeping accom- 
modation to a hundred guests at atime. The furniture 
was superb, and most of the vessels were of silver and 
gold. Outside, between its colossal wings of white 
marble, was an open space commanding a noble view 
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of Jerusalem. Here porticoes, with curious pillars of 
costly stone, offered shady retreats. Groves and gardens 
stretched on all sides, intermingled with pools and ar- 
tificial rivers, bordered by long delightful walks, and 
adorned with statues which must have filled all pious 
Jews with horror. About these promenades tame doves 
found a delightful asylum. 

The amphitheatre——In this part of the city too, 
apparently, was the theatre which Herod had built, to 
the horror of the nation: and outside, at a little dis- 
tance, was the amphitheatre, an object of still greater 
aversion; for in it men were made to fight with wild 
beasts or with one another, and chariot-races and 
musical contests were celebrated by foreigners gathered 
from all parts of the world. 

The Xystus.—At the opposite or north-eastern corner 
of the upper city was the palace of the High Priest. 
South of this, and opposite the Temple, was a market- 
place called Xystus (Hvords, from £vw, to polish, on 
account of its polished floor), surrounded by a covered 
colonnade, 600 feet in length, under cover of which 
the athletes exercised themselves in the winter. Here 
on great occasions the populace was harangued. It 
fronted half the western side of the Temple courts. It 
had been built by Antiochus Epiphanes as a place of 
exercise when he was seeking to introduce Hellenic exer- 
cises into Palestine. Behind it, on the south, was the 
palace of Agrippa, the ancient palace of the Maccabees. 

Such were the chief features of the western, or what 
we may call the paganised side of the holy city, com- 
prising as it did the palatial residence and parks, and 
the theatre of the detested foreigner—even its superior 
height above the eastern hill on which the Temple was 
built serving to emphasise his supremacy; while the 
strength of its walls and the pagan fashion of its deco- 
rations, both internal and external, served as a constant 
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memorial to the holy people of the subjugation and 
desecration of their Holy Land. 

The Castle of Antonia.—But even the sacred or east- 
ern hill of Moriah itself was not free from an obtrusive 
symbol of the Roman power. This was the citadel of 
Antonia (so called after the triumvir Antony, Herod’s 
friend), a place of extraordinary strength, which had 
been built by the Maccabees to protect the Temple, and 
in which were deposited the sacred vestments of the 
High Priest. It was built upon a rock 75 feet high, at 
the end of the cloisters leading from the north-west angle 
of the Temple. It was a square, and had a castle in 
the centre and towers at three corners—the one at the 
south-east corner being 105 feet high—and from these 
the whole Temple might be viewed. Its interior had 
the form and size of a palace, and was divided into all 
kinds of rooms, for receptions, bathing, &c., with open 
spaces for soldiers to be quartered. On the corner, 
where it joined the cloisters of the Temple, it had pas- 
sages down to them both, through which the guard 
went, arms in hand, on the Jewish festivities, to watch 
the people and prevent disturbances. For the Temple 
was a fortress which guarded the lower city, just as 
the Antonia did the Temple. 

The Temple area.—The eastern hill, or Moriah, on 
which stood the Temple, was, as we have said, lower than 
the western mounts. The plateau on which the Temple 
stood had been artificially levelled at immense labour and 
cost, and enlarged by gigantic substructures. This was 
done at the expense of Herod the Great. Thus enlarged, 
the Temple area occupied an elongated square of from 
925 to 950 feet and upwards. Roughly calculating it 
at about 1000 feet, this would give an extent more than 
one-half greater than the length of St Peter’s at Rome, 
which measures 613 feet, and nearly double our own 
St Paul’s, whose extreme length is 5204 feet. 
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This square, each side of which was 1000 feet long, 
was enclosed by a gigantic wall, the dimensions of which 
are best realised by a comparison. The southern face 
of the wall is at present nearly the length of the Crys- 
tal Palace, and the height of the transept. The area 
within these walls was more extensive than Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields or Grosvenor Square, and the south wall offered a 
larger frontage and far greater height than the Chelsea 
Hospital. 

The Temple itself, however, stood not in the centre 
of this square but towards the north-west, and its courts 
were not on a level but rose terrace above terrace, till the 
sacred edifice itself was reached, its porch protruding 
shoulder-like on each side, and covering the holy and 
most holy places. 

The gates to the Temple.— Access to the Temple 
area was obtained on the west through four gates, one of 
which led to the Akra, or lower city, by a subterranean 
tunnel, the road descending down into the valley from 
the Temple by a great number of steps, and thence up 
again. A second led over a great causeway which joined 
the first wall of the city to the Temple, and led over the 
valley to King Herod’s palace in the upper city; and the 
other two led to the suburbs. On the south side, again, 
there were two gates; on the east side was the gate 
Shushan by which the High Priest made his exit to 
Mount Olivet on the great day of atonement: Jesus 
probably entered Jerusalem by it on the day of His 
triumphal entry. On the north was a gate which led by 
a secret passage to the Castle of Antonia. 

Worshippers would approach the Temple area from 
a bridge over the Tyropcon valley at the south-west 
corner; they would then find themselves in the Court 
of the Gentiles, or, as the Jews called it, the Mountain 
of the House. ‘The area of this was 180,000 feet, as 
nearly as may be equal to the area of the portion appro- 
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priated exclusively to the Jews. This court was the 
addition to the Temple made by Herod. 

The Royal Porch—The great glory of this outer 
court was the Stoa Basilica, or Royal Porch. It was 
600 feet long, 100 wide, supported by 162 Corinthian 
columns, which divided it into three aisles, the centre 
one of which was 100 feet. We may form some idea 
of this if we fancy the transepts taken off the sides of 
York Minster, and added to the ends. 

On the other three sides also were double porticoes, 
but of less height and inferior magnificence to the Stoa 
Basilica: that on the east facing the main entrance to 
the Temple was called Solomon’s Porch, as having been 
built by the wise king. 

The Court of the Gentiles.—The Court of the Gen- 
tiles was paved with the finest variegated marble. In it 
tradition places eating and sleeping apartments for the 
Levites, and a synagogue. In it the oxen, sheep, and 
doves selected as fit for sacrifice were sold as in a market ; 
and here were the tables of the money-changers, Ata 
short distance within the court, a marble screen 44 feet 
high, and beautifully ornamented, bore Greek and Latin 
inscriptions warning Gentiles not to proceed on pain of 
death. That in Greek has been recently found. The 
walls of the court were of white marble. 

The gates.— Within this outer court rose the huge 
castellated wall which enclosed the Temple. It had nine 
gateways, with towers 50 feet high. The great entrance 
was by the eastern gate, sometimes called Beautiful ; 
sometimes, from a Maccabean hero, Nicanor’s gate. The 
other gates were sheeted with gold or silver; the 
bronze of this one shone almost with an equal splendour. 

Every evening it was carefully closed: twenty men 
were needed to roll its heavy doors, and drive down into 
the rock its iron bolts and bars. It was regarded as the 
portcullis of the divine castle. 
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The Court of the Women.—On penetrating through 
this sacred entrance, a platform was entered called “The 
Court of the Women.” At the sides of this were the 
treasuries. Thirteen receptacles of money were placed 
there like inverted trumpets. The women sat round in 
galleries, as they do still in Jewish synagogues. 

The Court of the Priests —From this platform, by 
fifteen steps, the worshipper ascended into the Court of 
the Priests. In the first part of it was the standing- 
place for the people to look at the sacrifices, divided by 
a rail from the rest. The chambers round this court 
were occupied by the priestly guard, and contained the 
shambies for the slaughter of the victims. In the centre 
was the altar; in the south-west corner was the Gazith, 
or “Chamber of the Squares,’ where sat the Great 
Council, with a door opening on the one side into the 
outer court, on the other into this inner precinct. 

The Temple.—Immediately beyond the altar was the 
Temple itself, encased with white marble studded with 
golden spikes, which dazzlingly reflected the rays of 
the sun. The porch had two vast wings, and was in 
dimensions and proportions about the same size as the 
facade of Lincoln Cathedral. 

In the porch hung the colossal golden vine, resting 
on cedar beams, and spreading its branches under the 
cornices. 

The doors of the Temple stood open, but a curtain 
prevented any from looking into the interior. This 
curtain was of Babylonian texture, blue, scarlet, white, 
and purple, and on it were embroidered the constellations 
of heaven. 

Within the Temple was the table of Judas Mac- 
eabeus, and the seven-branched candlestick which was 
afterwards carried away by Titus, and may be seen 
to this day engraved on the arch of Titus at Rome. 
Within the dark recess of the Holy of Holies was 
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nothing but the stone on which the High Priest laid his 
censer. 

Appearance of the city.— The city itself must have 
seemed very uninviting to strangers, especially to Romans 
accustomed to the more varied life of their own towns— 
the baths, the circus, the piazzas, and the market-places. 
Yet it must have claimed an interest from the peculiar- 
ity of its population. The priests, whose number Jose- 
phus estimates at 20,000, formed no small part of the 
inhabitants: then there were the Levites, recognised by 
their pointed caps and the pocket which contained their 
book of the Law; the Pharisees, with their broad phy- 
lacteries and deep fringes; the Essenes, with their 
solemn white dresses and prophetic manner; Herodian 
courtiers, and Roman soldiers. 

Even when there were no feasts going on, the life in 
the sanctuary did not cease. In the interior courts there 
were the throng of sacrificers, women after childbed 
with their doves, lepers who had been cured with their 
birds or lambs, Nazarites with their hair grown long. 
Then there was the recitation of prayers and formularies, 
the genuflexions and gestures, the slaughtering of sheep, ~ 
the lowing of the oxen, and the whirling columns of 
smoke from the burnt-offerings. 

Appearance of the Temple.—The Temple itself must 
have formed one of the most splendid architectural 
combinations to be found in the ancient world. The 
appearance of its triple courts must have been very 
striking: the lower court, standing on its magnificent 
terraces; the inner court, surrounded by its embattled 
towers and gateways; within this, again, the sacred 
building itself, with its snow-white walls and glittering 
pinnacles of gold rising out of this singular group, and 
crowning the view; and the whole scene soaring out of 
the deep and dark abyss of the precipitous glen which 
lay beneath it. 
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LESSON III 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


THE watchword of Jesus when He first went forth to 
preach was—“ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” But this had been the watchword of John the 
Baptist also, and the Old Testament is full of the idea 
of a “kingdom of God” upon earth—cf. Exod. xix. 5, 
“ All the earth is mine;” and Ps. ci. 19, “The Lord 
hath prepared His throne in the heavens, and His 
kingdom ruleth over all.” Later prophets had looked 
forward to a time when the kingdom of God should 
extend from Jerusalem over all the earth—Zech. xiv. 
. 8,9; Isa ii, 2; ix. 6, 7; xi 1-10; Dan. vii. 9-14. 

In what respect, then, was the watchword of Jesus in 
advance of the watchwords of the old prophets and of 
John the Baptist? What was the meaning of His 
summons? We find an answer in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

When the Jews thought of the kingdom of God, 
they thought of the kingdom which had been lost at 
the captivity, and their dream was of its restoration to 
Jerusalem and to David in the person of the Messiah, 
who should be his descendant, and of the subsequent 
submission of the Gentiles to his authority—lIsa. ix. 6, 7; 
xi. 1-10. This kingdom was to be accompanied by 
universal godliness, but its form was Jewish and earthly. 
Many of the better spirits connected redemption with 
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the forgiveness of sins, and the pure worship of God, 
and liberty and peace to indulge in it; but the prevail- 
ing thought was that of redemption from their enemies, 
and triumph over them. 

John the Baptist taught that the kingdom could not 
come without repentance and reformation, and so put 
the earthly triumph in the background. Hence the 
Pharisees and the patriotic party did not submit to his 
baptism. 

Earnest-minded Jews would expect the delivering 
Messiah to found the kingdom by appearing riding on 
the clouds of heaven, encompassed by thousands of 
angels taking vengeance upon the enemies of Sion, ac- 
cording to the words of the prophet Daniel (vii. 9-14) ; 
or else coming as a kingly warrior like another David 
riding at the head of his ten thousands, or ruling the 
Gentiles with a rod of iron and breaking them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel ; or in the guise of Elijah or Elisha 
calling down fire from heaven for a sign or for the 
destruction of his enemies. 

Jesus, in the Sermon on the Mount, explained what 
He meant by “the kingdom of heaven,” and introduced 
a new ideal for the world, the kingdom of Love. The 
opening beatitudes describe the character of the king- 
dom, and the prayer He taught His disciples is an 
expression of the desire for it. The former charac- 
terises the members of the new kingdom. They are 
those that in the spirit of love are teachable, because 
they have a lowly opinion of themselves; whose love 
makes them mourn for the shortcomings of themselves 
and of their fellow-men ; makes them patient under 
suffering, whether it seem to come from God or man; 
makes them long for all that is noble and good; makes 
them merciful, and undistracted in their love to God 
and their duty, and ever ready to make peace. . 

After describing the members, Jesus proceeds to de- 
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scribe the statutes of the new kingdom. And here He 
sought to correct an evil which had grown upon His 
countrymen and hearers out of the Mosaic legislation 
itself, and out of the interpretation put upon it by the 
teachers who were His contemporaries. That legislation 
contained not only moral precepts, but political institu- 
tions and enactments for ceremonial rites, and these came 
to be regarded as all of equal importance. The Jew was 
therefore not always able to discern the difference in 
value between obedience to a ceremonial ordinance and 
to the instincts even of humanity. A father might 
hesitate to save his child’s life when carried away by 
a torrent if the day of the disaster was the Sabbath, 
which the Law forbade him to break. Again, as all 
the details of his life were dictated to him by the Law, 
there was no play for his own conscience: he was a kind 
of moral automaton; he had not to reflect for himself 
whether any course were right or wrong—he consulted 
the Law or a Scribe, had his duty thus dictated to him, 
and then obeyed. He came to think of the external 
act as everything—of the motive as unimportant. In 
harmony with this spirit, we find in the apocryphal and 
other writings, which give us the thoughts of some of 
the best Jews near the time of Jesus, religion is re- 
garded as consisting mainly in external acts rather than 
in a state of the heart or soul. Thus Daniel’s piety 
is marked by his choosing a particular kind of diet 
(Dan. i. 8); Judith is praised for fasting during her 
widowhood (Judith viii. 6); the giving of alms is said 
to deliver from death and purge away all sin (Tobit 
xii. 9), | 

J me sought to correct these evils by declaring that 
the Law applies to the thoughts of the heart as well as 
to the act, and by checking the excessive reverence for 
alms and fasting, by the prohibition of an ostentatious 
display of those practices. The Law of Moses com- 
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manded men what they should do, Jesus set before 
them what they should Ge. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


Matt. v. 1-16.—The Character, Privileges, and Responsibilities 
of the Members of the Kingdom of God. 


1 “Idav dé Tous 6xAous aveBn eis TO dpos- Kat 
kabicarros auTou a poonAVov Lavre] of pabyrat 
auTroU: 2 Kat avoigas To oroua avrov edidacKxeyv 
avrous Aeywv 

3 _Makaprot oi TTWXOl 7 TW WvEUMAaTl, OTL aVTOY 
erry 7 Bactheia TW oupavey. 

4 paxapioe ot revOovvres, Ott avToi TapaxAnOy- 
TOVTUL. 

5 paKaptot of wpaeis, STL avTot KAnpovounoouce 
THY Yin. 

6 paxaptot ot mewovres Kat OavTes THv OiKato- 
cuvay, Ot auTot Xoptac Oyo ovrat. 

7 paxaptot ot eAcruoves, 6 Ott avrot een Orr ovrat, 

8 maxaptot of xaOapot ty Kapdia, Ott avrot Tov 
Geov oyrovrat. 

9 waKaplot of elpnvorotol, Stt [avrot] viot Oeov 
kAnOnoovrat. 

10 axaptot ot dedtrypuevor & éveey Stxatoouvns, OTL 
QUT OV ear ] Bacthea TOV oupavov. 

ll paKaprot €or E Orav ovediowoty vuas Kae 
Subfwoow Kat elrwow way | Tovnpov Kal’ vuoy Yrevdo- 
pevot everev epov- 12 Xalpere kal ayadhias Be, Ort 
6 pucOos ¥ UpLCoV mous ev Tois oupavois: oUTwSs ‘yap 
ediwfay TOUS mpogyras TOUS ™po UMOY. 

13 “Yueis corre TO GAas Tis Vins €ay be TO das 
peopavOn, € ev tive adtcOnoera ; els oudey ¢ lorxvet ere 
el ay BrnBev éfw kararrateioOat U UT Tov avO pariy. 
14 Upeis core TO pws TOU KoTMOV. OU dUVaTAaL FOALS 
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xpuBivat (erave Opous Keren: 15 ovde kaiovoty 
AUXVOV Kat TBeare auTov vTO TOV poduov ar’ emi 
THY Duxviay, Kal Aaurret Tact Trois €v TH otkig. 
16 ovTwS AanWarw TO pus UVLO eum poo Gey TOV 
avOpwrwy, 6 OTrws wow v Upov Ta KaAa épya kai dofa- 
TwoW TOY TATEPA Vay TOY ev TOis OUpPAVOis. 
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LESSON IV. 
ON THE STYLE AND METHOD OF JESUS’ TEACHING. 


The form of the sentences.—Justin Martyr, who 
lived in the second century, thus describes the teaching 
of Jesus: “The words that fell from Him were brief 
and concise, for He was not a Sophist, but His speech 
was the power of God.” 

As far as the form of Jesus’ teaching is concerned, 
this refers to the fact that He did not deliver sentences 
subordinated to one another, after the manner of Greek 
and Latin, but co-ordinated in the Semitic fashion. A 
good. illustration of this, from a merely grammatical 
point of view, will be found by comparing Matt. vi. 25 
with Luke vi. 48. St Luke wrote for Gentile readers, 
and naturally, in reporting the words of Jesus, used more 
classical language. St Matthew wrote earlier, and 
probably reports more literally. Now contrast the Te- 
peated kal in St Matthew : Kal KaTeBn % 7 Bpoxy kat 
HAOov of Torapol kal emvevo av ot dveuot kal 7 poce- 
Wer ov 7 oikig exeivy, Kal OUK érrecev, TEDEMEALWTO 
yap emi Thy Tér pav—with the genitive absolute and 
the da in St Luke ; TANUMUPAS dé yevowerns 7 poo- 
Eppngev oO TOTAMLOS oiKig ExelVy], KAL OUK ioxucey 
cadevoat aur ny 6ta TO KaAws oixodonyoOat avTiy. 

If we examine even the continuous discourses of 
Jesus, we shall find this sententious style running 
through them. Thus, in the long discourse against the 
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Pharisees in Matt. xxiii, we find “brief and concise” 
sayings that have become current com in our literature,— 
as, “they say and do not ;” “binding heavy burdens on 
men’s shoulders which they themselves will not move 
with a finger;” “doing their works to be seen of men;” 
“loving the chief seats;” “compassing sea and land to 
make one proselyte ;” “tithing mint, and anise, and cum- 
min, and neglecting the weightier matters of the Law ;” 
“these ought ye to have done, and not to have left the 


other undone ;” “straining out the gnat and swallowing 


the camel ;” “cleaning the outside of the cup and the 
platter ;” “whited sepulchres.” 

It would probably be impossible to collect from the 
same length of speech from any other source so many 
brief and telling sentences. 

The sayings of the Scribes—In adopting such a 
method of teaching, Jesus was conforming to the cus- 
tom of the Scribes and the traditions of the national 
literature. 

There is in the Talmud a tract called “ Pirqe Aboth,” 
or “Chapters of the Fathers,” consisting, to a great ex- 
tent, of maxims of the Jewish Scribes relating to practical 
morality. It is used at certain seasons of the year in the 
Jewish synagogue. It contains sayings, some of which 
must have been on the lips and in the hearts of Jesus’ 
contemporaries. Some of them are very noble ; but they 
are far inferior to the sayings of Jesus, both in the form, 
which is less figurative than His, and in the matter, 
which is narrower and more Judaistic. Here are some 
of them :— 

“Be deliberate in judgment; and raise up many 
disciples ; and make a fence to the Thorah” (the Law). 

“On three things the world is stayed: on the Thorah, 
and on the Worship, and on the bestowal of kindnesses,” 

“Be not as slaves that minister to the lord with 
a view to receive recompense, but be as slaves that 
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minister to the lord without a view to receive recom- 
pense; and let the fear of Heaven be upon you.” 

“Let thy house be a meeting-house for the wise; and 
powder thyself in the dust of their feet; and drink their 
words with thirstiness.” 

‘Make unto thyself a master; and possess thyself of 
an associate; and judge every man in the scale of merit.” 

It is to be observed that these sentences usually have 
prefixed to them the name of their author, with the for- 
mula, “He received from so and so.” Thus Antigonus of 
Soko received from “ Shimeon ha-Caddiq,’—i.e., he was 
his pupil. This refers to the fact that each great Rabbi 
was regarded as the successor of a preceding great Rabbi, 
and as basing his teaching on his master’s authority. 
This explains the passage where, after the Sermon on 
the Mount, the Jews expressed astonishment at Jesus 
because He “spake as one having authority, and not as 
the Scribes” (Matt. vii. 29). 

But it was not merely in contrast to the Scribes that 
Jesus’ method of teaching displayed authority. The 
proverbial or gnomic method is the authoritative 
method: it does not argue, but states a truth that is 
likely to be self-evident to the listener, either because 
it is the result of past experience, though for the first 
time expressed in a terse and forcible manner, or because 
it appeals to the higher consciousness of the listener, 
and wins at once a hearing, owing to the truth of the 
matter combined with the winsomeness of the manner. 

Proverbs in Israel._—Such a method of teaching seems 
first to have been popularised among the Israelites in the 
time of Solomon, who is said to have composed 3000 
proverbs. That it existed before Solomon’s time is, 
however, clear from the maxim quoted by David as 
an ancient proverb (1 Sam. xxiv. 13), ‘“ Wickedness 
proceedeth from the wicked.” The canonical Book of 
Proverbs has embodied the proverbial wisdom of Solo- 
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mon and of some others, while the apocryphal Book 
of Ecclesiasticus gathers up the maxims of the wise 
men among the Jews from the time of Solomon to that 
of Jesus the son of Sirach, the editor, who is supposed 
to have lived about B.c. 200. So that there seems to 
have been an uninterrupted flow of proverbial wisdom 
among the Israelites for centuries, and we may reason- 
ably suppose that such utterances were the common 
talk of every household. 

Proverbial sayings of Jesus.—If now we turn to 
those sayings of Jesus which are recorded by all the 
three first evangelists, we shall find them frequently 
taking this proverbial form: “The whole have no need 
of a physician, but they that are sick;” “No one puts 
new wine into old skins;” “ Whosoever hath, to him 
shall be given; and whosoever hath not, from him even 
what he hath shall be taken away;” “God is not the 
God of the dead, but of the living;” “ Whosoever 
wishes to save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
shall lose his life for my sake, shall save it;” “The 
last shall be first, and the first last;” “Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Caesar's, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” 

Figurative sayings in the Old Testament. — But 
again, in the Books of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus the 
maxims are often put in a figurative form, sometimes 
almost as riddles—the object being sometimes, perhaps, 
to display the skill of the composer, sometimes to tax 
the ingenuity of the hearer or to fix the maxim in his 
memory. Thus in Prov. xxv. 16, “Hast thou found 
honey? at so much as is sufficient for thee, lest thou 
be filled therewith, and vomit it.” The honey is a figure 
for pleasure which cloys when indulged in to excess. 

And as used by Jesus.—Such figurative modes of 
speech were common with Jesus, not merely because 
He was an Oriental, and therefore naturally adopted 
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figure, but because also such figures awakened the atten- 
tion and stimulated the curiosity of the hearer, and 
the lessons they conveyed would be retained in their 
memories. If we turn once more to the common nar- 
rative of the three evangelists, we find such figures 
abounding in the short sayings of Jesus, as well as in 
His parables: “Iwill make you fishers of men;” “Can 
the children of the bride-chamber fast while the bride- 
groom is with them?” “ Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees ;” “ Whosoever will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow me; ” 
“Salt is good; but if the salt have lost its savour, 
wherewith shall it be seasoned?” “ Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein ;’’ “It is easier for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God.” 

Jesus compared with the Prophets.—Though it can 
perhaps be shown that many of the utterances of Jesus 
‘were of the nature of Hebrew poetry, we must bear in 
mind that He spoke neither as an orator nor as a poet. 
The aim of the orator is to influence his hearers by 
means of art; the aim of the poet is to please. The 
prophet-poets of the Old Testament did indeed com- 
bine both objects: in their orations they composed 
exalted prose—sometimes even, as in Isaiah v., changing 
their discourse into song. But Jesus spoke with a 
higher aim and greater authority, and therefore is 
His style simpler than theirs. He appealed straight 
to men’s consciences and to their noblest intuitions, 
which had been crusted over with ignorance and pre- 
judice. Most of us have from our earliest childhood 
been so accustomed to His thoughts and words, or are 
so surrounded by the atmosphere they have produced, 
that we cannot realise fully how startling their effect 
must have been on His hearers, The very simplicity of 
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His teaching was the cause why His words “ pierced like 
a sword.” He had to teach the weak to know their 
strength, and the strong to know their weakness; to 
teach all to know themselves. Yet he was not address- 
ing, like Socrates, a select audience of the educated, 
but a mixed audience of the simple and uneducated, 
who, however much some of them might love Him, 
for the most part expected impossibilities from Him: 
and out of this material he had to found His 
Church, the Christians who were to mould the world. 
Sometimes, again, He addressed an audience of rival 
teachers who hated Him, and whom He had to con- 
vict of unreality before the people and to their own 
consciences. 

Hyperboles and paradoxes.—In order to startle His 
hearers into attention and fix His words on their minds, 
He sometimes speaks hyperbolically—that is, with 
exaggeration ; as when He says, “It is easier for a 
camel to go through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven;” “If ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall 
remove ;” “ Resist not evil; but to him that smites thee 
on the right cheek, turn to him also the left.” And para- 
doxically (77apa, dofa—contrary to received opinion), 
as when He says, “The first shall be last, and the 
last first ;” “He that would be great among you shall 
be your minister ;” “ Whosoever hath, it shall be given 
to him; and from him that hath not, shall be taken away 
even that which he hath;” “ Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake shall save it.” 

Similes.—Sometimes we find a simile or short parable 
which is elsewhere amplified: thus perhaps the parable 
of the master returning to his house (Luke xii. 35-38) 
is amplified into the parable of the ten virgins in Matt. 

Cc 
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xxv. The parable of the lost sheep in Luke xv. 4-10, 
is expanded into the allegory of the good shepherd in 
John x. 1-16. 

Parables.—The parable is the most distinguishing 
feature of Jesus’ teaching. It was a familiar method in 
the East, but no parables have ever had so much influ- 
ence as those of Jesus. 

The fable and the parable.—The earliest instance of 
anything like a parable in the Old Testament is that 
told by Jotham in Judges ix. 7-15. But that is a fable 
rather than a parable, the differences between the two 
being these—(1) The parable dwells on truths which are 
spiritual and heavenly, which concern man’s relations to 
God, and those relations to his fellow-man which arise 
out of his being made in the image of God ; whereas the 
fable concerns man’s relations to man in points which he 
shares with the beasts, which belong to his lower nature, 
as pride, indolence, cunning, and the like. (2) Again, 
in the fable, animals, and even inanimate things (as the 
trees in Jotham’s fable), are represented as having the 
attributes of men; in the parable they act in accordance 
with their own nature. (3) Again, in the fable we find 
irony, raillery, sarcasm ; but the parable is ordinarily too 
earnest and kindly to indulge in these. 

The next instance of a parable in the Old Testament 
_ is that uttered by Nathan to David in 2 Sam. xii. 1-4. 
Perhaps the most beautiful is that of the deceitful vine- 
yard in Isaiah v. 1-7. 

The allegory and the parable.—It has been observed 
that there are no allegories in the Synoptic Gospels, 
and no parables in the fourth Gospel, in which are 
found two allegories, that of the good shepherd in John 
x., and that of the vine in John xv. 

The difference between an allegory and a parable is 
this: in the parable, the story takes a form that has 
a value independent of the moral application; in the 
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allegory, the application is perceived immediately through 
each trait of the story. Thus, in the parable of the 
sower the story has a value, and is a whole in itself, 
apart from the interpretation: in the allegory of the 
good shepherd there is no point in the story apart from 
that which it is intended to illustrate. In the parable, 
the threads of the illustration and of the truth illus- 
trated are separate ; in the allegory they are interwoven. 
The parable is a picture, the allegory a transparency. 

Reasons for teaching in parables.—Jesus gives His 
reason for teaching in parables in a somewhat difficult 
passage in Matt. xiii. 13-15, where what He seems to 
imply is this—that the parable captivates the mind even 
of the dull, and, like the riddles of old (Prov. i. 6), 
awakens their curiosity to know the meaning. But 
this is the case only with the disciples. The unimpres- 
sionable multitude do not come to inquire. Jesus pities 
them, and applies to them the message uttered to their 
forefathers by Isaiah (vi. 9,10). Butas, no doubt, that 
message was intended to awaken those who heard it 
from their spiritual sloth, so Jesus is in hope that here- 
after His story may be remembered by, and enforce its 
lesson on, some of those on whom at present it had no 
influence. The fact that so many of His parables are 
recorded shows how they imprinted themselves on His 
hearers’ minds. ) 

Stories.—The narratives of the Publican and Pharisee, 
the good Samaritan, the rich man and Lazarus, are 
perhaps hardly to be called parables, since in them there 
are no imaginary actors: the persons are real types of 
classes, and the stories give direct patterns for actions. 

Parallelism.—In the form of His sentences Jesus is 
influenced by the style of the writers of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

In Hebrew poetry there was probably no rhyme or 
metre; but the form adopted both in poetry and in 
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exalted prose is what is called Parallelism, in which one 
clause repeats another more or less exactly. Here is a 
simple example from Ps. ii. 3, 4: “He that sitteth in 
the heavens shall laugh: the Lord shall have them in 
derision.” Here “He that sitteth in the heavens” is 
defined in the second clause as “the Lord”; and the 
second clause adds no new idea, nothing but emphasis, 
to the first. 

This is true very largely in the Ovidian couplet, in 
which, as the sense is nearly always completed in two 
lines, it frequently happens that the pentameter only 
repeats the idea of the hexameter in a new form, or 
amplifies it. Thus, take a couplet from “The Death of 
Corinna’s Parrot,” Amores ii 6. 13— 


‘* Plena fuit vobis omni concordia vita, 
Et stetit ad finem longa tenaxque fides.” 


Here the pentameter introduces no new idea,—merely 
amplifies the idea contained in the hexameter. 

Parallelism probably had its origin in the religious 
services, in which the sacred hymns were alternately 
sung by opposite choirs. Thus in 1 Sam. xviii 7, the 
one choir of women sang, “Saul hath slain his thou- 
sands,” the other answering, “And David his ten 
thousands.” 

Bishop Lowth has divided parallelism into three 
species: synonymous, when the same sentiment is re- 
peated in different but equivalent terms; the antithetic, 
when a sentiment is illustrated by its opposite being 
opposed to it; the synthetic or constructive, in which the 
sentences answer to each other, not by the iteration of 
the same image or sentiment, or the opposition of con- 
traries, but merely by the form of construction, such as 
noun answering to noun, verb to verb, interrogative to 
interrogative. 
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Bishop Jebb has shown this parallelism running 
throughout the New Testament. Here is an instance of 
the synonymous kind (Matt. v. 42) :— 


**To him that asketh thee give ; 
And him that would borrow from thee turn not away.” 


Here of the antithetic (Matt. xvi. 19) :— 


‘¢ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; 
And whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven.” 


In Matt. vii. 24-27, we have two stanzas antitheti- 
cally opposed to each other, each consisting of seven 
lines, in which the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh are 
instances of synthetical parallelism. They may be con- 
strued and arranged thus :— 


‘‘ Every one that heareth these my words, and doeth them, shall 
be likened to a prudent man, 

That built his house upon the rock : 
And down came the rain, 
And on rushed the torrents, 
And blew the winds, 
And struck upon that house ; 

And it fell not, for it was founded upon the rock. 


‘© And every one hearing these my words, and doing them not, 
shall be likened to a foolish man, 

That built his house upon the sand : 
And down came the rain, 
And on rushed the torrents, 
And blew the winds, 
And struck upon that house ; 

And it fell, and the fall thereof was great.” 


Chiasmus.—There is a rhetorical figure sometimes 
used by Jesus which aids us occasionally in interpret- 
ing His sayings. This is the figure called Chiasmus, — 
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from the Greek letter x, where words or sentences are 
arranged crosswise like that letter, as— 


Ratio consentit. 


see 


Repugnat oratio. 


The following is a more lengthened instance :— 


‘* We have piped unto you, and ye have not danced ; 
’ ‘We have mourned unto yon, and ye have not lamented. 
For John came ‘neither eating nor drinking, and they 
say, He hath a devil. 
The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and they say, Behold 
@ man gluttonous and a winebibber,” &c. 


Here the first line corresponds with the fourth, and the 
second with the third. 

Stanzas.—Again, sometimes in teaching, Jesus first 
stated a truth, then illustrated it, and then restated it 
again, the whole passage making a stanza,—cf. Matt. 
vil. 16-20, the passage beginning, “ By their fruits 
shall ye know them,” and ending, “ By their fruits 
therefore shall ye know them;”. and Matt. vi. 24, 
where “ No servant can serve two masters” corresponds 
with “ Ye cannot serve God and mammon ;” and in the 
intermediate clauses there is a chiasmus. 

Jesus spoke Aramaic.—The question has been raised 
whether Jesus in His teaching spoke Greek or Aramaic. 
Aramaic, under the Persian empire, was a sort of official 
language for the western provinces; and the Hebrews, 
being in constant contact with Aramaic populations, 
gradually, after the return from captivity, lost the use 
of their own language, and acquired that of their neigh- 
bours—the language of the many superseding that of 
the few. It is probable that the Jews, and more 
especially those in Galilee, were bilingual—z.e., spoke 
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two languages. But the scanty evidence we derive 
from Jesus’ own words goes to prove that He habitually 
used Aramaic. Thus He named His Galilean disciples 
Cephas and Boanerges ; He uses such phrases as Talitha 
cumi and Ephphatha (Mark v. 41; vii. 34); in His own 
prayer He uses the word Abba, Father (Mark xiv. 36); 
and His last utterance is recorded in Aramaic (Matt. 
xxvil 46; Mark xv. 34). 

The testimony of Josephus fortifies this view. 
Though a man of education, he declares it cost him 
a great deal of pains to learn Greek, and that he had 
never learnt to pronounce the language with correctness ; 
and though he translated his.‘ Wars’ into Greek, he 
wrote them originally in Aramaic. This he did not 
only for the sake of his countrymen in Judea, but 
also for that of “Parthians, Babylonians, and re- 
motest Arabians, and those of our nation beyond the 
Euphrates and the Adiabeni.” It is evident, therefore, 
that a large number of readers in the East would be 
more likely to read Aramaic than Greek. 
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LESSON  V. 


Sr MatrTHEw v. 17-32. 


CHRISTIANITY A DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORAL LAW. 


17 Mn voulonre ort AAQov KaTadvoa Tov vomov } 
TOUS 7 popirras: ouK i Oov karadvoat aAXa TANPOT AL. 
18 apy yap eyo vaiy, Ews ay mapedOy o Oo ovpavos 
Kal 9 tH Yi i@ra év iy plas kepaia OU un TaperOy a amo 
TOU voMLoU, Ews [dv] wavra syevarau. 19 Os eav ov 
Uo play TOV evTOA@Y TOUTWY TOV EAAXloTWY Kal 
didagn ovTwS TOUS av pwrrous ehaxtoros KAnOjoerat 
ev 7] Bacirera TOY OUpayav: Os & dy roujoy Kat 
ddan, ovTOS peéyas KhnOnoeras € ev TH n Bactheia TaY 
oupaver. 20 Aeyw yap vmiv Ore éay un TEepirrevoy 
vuav 4 OtKatoruvy wAeiov Tov ypaumarewy Kae 
Papicaiwy, OU My elrehOnre els THY Bacireiav Tov 
oupaviy. 21 ‘Heovoarte 6 OTe € peOn ToIs Gpxators 
ou povevoers- os é a ovevon, évo os erat TN 
Kpicet. 22 eyo be Aeyw up ott mas Oo opyt Omevos 
Tw aderpo aurou evoxos eoral TH Kpicet: os 0 dy 
elm TW adepop avrou, Paka, evoxos err at Te 
cuvedpivy- Os S dy el7p), Mupe, Evoxos Exrat els THY 
yeevvay TOU mupos. 23 éav ouv Tpoopepns 70 dtwpov 
oou emt 70 Ovovacrijptov Kaxei i wyno Ons 0 OT 0 adehgos 
aou Exel Tt Kara cov, 24 ades éxel TO dwpov wou 
eumporOev tov Ouorarrnptou, kal Uraye mpwrov, 
StadrAaynOt Tw adeApw cov, kai TOTE EAOwY T por depeE 
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TO dcwopov cov, 25 toe evvowV TH p avTidixyp gov Taxv 
ews OTovu ef Mer avrou ev ™7 odo: pipmore oe Tapas 
O avTidixkos Tw KpLTY Kal 6 KpiThs TH UTNpETT, kal 
ets puAaKny BrxPion. 26 auny Neyo cot, ov My 
e£eAOns exeiOev & ews dv arodws ov eérXaTov Kodpavrny. 
27 "Hxovearte 6 ort eppeOn- Ov MoLXevoes. 28 éyw 
de A€yw vely Ort Tas O Brerev yuvaixa a pos TO 
erOupiioat 70n € émoixeuorev aurny €v TH Kapdia avrov. 
29 €f de o op0aduos cou 0 de£cos oxavdarifer re, 
egehe auTov Kal Bare a aro cou: TunpeEpet yap ¢ ToL 
iva amoAnrat é éy Tov bLeA@Y cou kat ay dAov TO Tope 
wou BrAnOn els yeevvay. 30 kat et 7 defia ou xeip 
oxavoant Gee oe, éxxowov auTny kat Bare a a0 GoOU: 

Tuudepet yap cot va aroAnrat éy Twy meAw@Y wou 
Kat pn GAov To cou wou ets ‘yeevvay a7reA Oy. 31 
"EppeOn 6 dé- os dy amoAvoy THY yuvaiKa auTou, 
doTw aun aTOTTAT LOY. 32 eyo de ey viv 
ort was o amrohuwy THY ‘yuvaixa auTou TapeKT os 
Aoyou Topveias, mocet avTny potxevOnvat [Kat Os éay 
a7mroNeAuKEerny yaunon motxarat|. 


THE SCRIBES. 


In the time of David the term “scribe” seems to 
have meant a sort of secretary to the king, whose office 
it was to write his letters, draw up his decrees, and man- 
age his finances. But the zeal of Hezekiah led him to 
foster the growth of a body of men whose work was to 
transcribe old records, or put in writing what had been 
handed down orally (Prov. xxv. 1). After this period 
the term no longer designates only an officer of the king’s 
court but a class, students and interpreters of the Law, 
boasting of their wisdom (Jer. viii. 18). 

The years of the captivity gave a fresh glory to 
the name. The exiles would be anxious above all 
things to preserve the sacred books, the hymns, the 
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prophecies of the past. The necessities of the time 
demanded a man or class of men who should know what 
was worth preserving, transcribe the older Hebrew 
documents accurately, and explain what was hard and 
obscure, at a time when the spoken language of the 
people was passing into Aramaic. Such a person was 
Ezra the Scribe, who combined the priesthood with 
that office. He and his fellow-Scribes would probably 
read and expound the Law, and perhaps translate it from 
Hebrew into Aramaic; they would compile excerpts and. 
epitomes of larger histories, as in the two books of the 
Chronicles (1 Chron. xxix. 29; 2 Chron. ix. 29). The 
phrase “story” of the prophet Iddo mentioned in 2 
Chron. xiii, 22 probably means commentary, and shows 
that the work of commenting and expounding had begun 
as early as the days of Jeroboam. 

The only Scribe of whose name we have a record be- 
sides that of Ezra is Zadok. The men by whose agency 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament were written in 
their present characters, compiled in their present form, 
and limited to their present number, remain unknown to 
us, The one aim of these early Scribes was to promote 
reverence for the Law, and to make it the groundwork 
of men’s lives. They would write nothing of their own, 
lest less worthy words should be raised to a level with 
those of the oracles of God. They maintained the prin- 
ciple of an unwritten teaching up to the destruction of 
the Temple. Their work is described in Neh. vii 8: 
“So they read in the book, in the law of God, distinctly, 
and gave the sense, and caused them to understand the 
reading.” They devoted themselves to recitation and 
the careful study of the text, and laid down rules for 
transcribing it with the most careful precision. 

But this reverence for the letter led to those evil 
results which our Lord condemned. The infinite variety 
of life presented cases which had not been contemplated 
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by the code. A Roman or Greek jurist would have dealt 
with them on principles of equity or polity. The Jewish 
teacher could recognise no principles beyond the precepts 
of the Law. To him these all stood on the same footing, 
were all equally divine. All possible cases must be 
brought within their range, decided by their authority. 
As fresh cases occurred, they were decided by the authority 
of the Scribes’ interpretation of the Law. These decisions 
passed into precepts, and as they more precisely fitted 
into the circumstances of men’s lives than the old did, 
they came practically to take their place, though still 
transmitted orally. The “words of the Scribes” were 
honoured above the Law. It was a greater crime to offend 
against them than against the Law. They were as wine, 
while the precepts of the Law were as water. The prin- 
ciple of the Scribes was that there can be no indifferent 
action, that there must be a right or wrong even for the 
commonest necessities of life, and that it was the work 
of the teacher to formulate that principle into rules. 
The right relation of moral and ceremonial laws was not 
only forgotten but absolutely inverted. 

After the death of Ezra, Jerusalem appears to have 
been the chief seat of the Scribes, and their central as- 
sembly there to have been called “ the Great Synagogue.” 
This flourished till about the year 200 Bc. The follow- 
ing statement contains the views of the Jewish Rabbis 
about the relation of the Law to the Great Synagogue :— 

“Moses received the Thorah (Law) from Sinai and 
delivered it to Jehoshua, and Jehoshua to the elders, and 
the elders to the prophets, and the prophets to the 
men of the Great Synagogue. They said three things: 
Be deliberate in judgment, and raise up many disciples, 
and make a fence for the Thorah.” This last phrase 
refers to the precepts of the oral law, which, by their 
prohibitions and requirements, hindered the Law from 
being broken or trampled on: just as the prohibition to 
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schoolboys to sit together would be a “fence” against 
their copying from one another. 

Outside Palestine the influence of the Scribes was ex- 
tended by means of the synagogues, in which they read 
and expounded the Law, and through their agency every 
Jew could know something of his religion. 

After the death of Simeon the Just, the last repre- 
sentative of the Great Synagogue, he was replaced by 
Antigonus of Soko, who seems to have flourished as 
the most eminent Scribe in the first half of the third 
century Bc. After him two men always perpetuated “the 
Thorah” or tradition at the same time; they are some- 
times called the pairs (zdgdéth). There were five such 
pairs at the head of the Scribes in Jerusalem before 
our Lord’s time. Of these the first pair flourished from 
B.c. 140-130, and were named Joses ben-Joezer and 
Joses ben-Joachan. To them is assigned the contemp- 
tuous phrase “people of the earth,” applied to all who 
did not strictly observe the Thorah. The chief precept 
associated with the name of the former is,—‘ Let thy 
house be the assembly for the wise; dust thyself with 
the dust of their feet; drink eagerly of their words.” 
They set themselves to secure the absolute isolation of 
Israel and the preservation of the people from the taint 
of Hellenism. With this object they declared glass ves- 
sels and the soilof Gentile lands unclean—preventing, 
by the first of these decisions, all social intercourse with 
Gentiles in Palestine, and by the second, all emigration 
from it. This legalised and intentional unsociability was 
called in Greek aui€ia, and in Syriac Pertshoth, and is 
the origin of the famous name of Pharisee or Separatist. 

The most famous, however, of all the Rabbis was Hillel, 
with whom was coupled, at first, Menahem, and after- 
wards Shammai. Hillel became the head (Nasi) of the 
school and of the Sanhedrim in s.c. 30, and is said to 
have died a.p. 10. 
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The presidency of the school, and to a certain extent 
the high-priesthood, remained for ten generations with 
his posterity, among whom was his grandson Gamaliel, 
probably the same as St Paul’s teacher (Acts xxii. 3). 

Hillel and Shammai did not teach, as their prede- 
cessors had done, in entire harmony with one another. 
Shammai was much more rigid than Hillel in his teach- 
ing about the observance of the Law, though he was said 
himself to be rich, luxurious, and self-indulgent. Their 
disciples formed two distinct schools. Those of Sham- 
mai were conspicuous for their fierceness, appealed to 
popular passions, and used the sword to decide their 
controversies. Those of Hillel were, like their master 
(cf. the conduct of Gamaliel in Acts v. 34-40), cautious, 
gentle, tolerant, unwilling to make enemies, content to 
let things take their course. Shammai’s school resisted, 
Hillel was disposed to foster, the study of Greek litera- 
ture; Shammai’s sought to impose on the Gentiles the 
full burden of the Law, Hillel to treat them with sym- 
pathy and indulgence. 

Dr Farrar has very pointedly put the difference 
between the teaching of Jesus and Hillel in this way: 
Hillel rested on precedent ; Jesus spoke with authority. 
Hillel spoke in the schools to students and _ select 
audiences ; Jesus in the streets and by the roadsides to 
publicans and sinners. Hillel confined his teaching to 
Jerusalem; Jesus traversed the length and breadth of 
Palestine. Hillel mainly occupied himself with the 
Levitical law, and modified its regulations to make them 
more easy and more palatable ; Jesus taught only the 
moral law, and extended its application from external 
actions to the thoughts of the heart. 

There were grave flaws in the moral teaching and 
conduct of Hillel. There is reason to suppose that he 
taught that a man might put away his wife even if she 
had merely burnt the food in cooking his dinner: this 
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expression, however, he may have used as a figure of 
speech for bringing disgrace on the house. But there 
seems no doubt of the truth of the story, that once 
when he caused a sacrifice to be slain in the outer court 
of the Temple, he declared, in order to avoid a dispute 
with the Shammaites, that the ox was a cow, and craftily 
covered the animal with the skirts of his dress. 

The most famous of his sayings was, “ What is un- 
pleasing to thee, do not to thy neighbour.” 

Much of his teaching, however, dwelt on trivial mat- 
ters of ceremonial. For instance, he wrote an elaborate 
treatise on the question, whether one might or might 
not eat an egg which a hen had laid on a feast-day, 
when the feast came in connection with a Sabbath. 
The kind of topics he discussed were these: Whether, 
when you are carrying perfumed oil and myrtles, you 
ought to bless first the myrtles and then the oil; 
whether you ought to take off your phylacteries or not 
in certain places of daily resort; whether you ought first 
to wash your hands and then fill the glasses, or vice versd > 
whether you ought to lay the napkin on the table or on 
the seat. Such was the frivolous character of the teach- 
ing of this famous Rabbi. From such trivialities it was 
that Jesus sought to divert the minds of the people by 
enunciating the great principles contained in the Sermon 
on the Mount. 
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LESSON VI. 
St MatTTHeEw v. 33-48. 


ON THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOURS AND OF 
OUR ENEMIES. 


33 Tadww HKOVaaTE OTL eppeOn Tois apXaios” OvK 
ETLOPKITELS, anodwcets de TP KUpLO TOUS 
SpKous gov, 34 ey 6e Acyo Upiv ay Omocat 
SAws+ miyre ev Tw ovpave, Ort Opovos € eoriy TOU 
Beov- 35 nije ev TH Yuh OTe UTOTOOLOY eoT Ly 
Twy Todwy aur ou: parre ets ‘IepoooAupa, Ort 
TO ALs ESTIV TOU meyadou Bacthéws- 36 papre 
ev 7 kepary cov OMOoNS OTL OU duvacat play Tpixa 
Aevkny Toure a peXawvay. 37 éoTw be 0 Adyos 
ULOY vat vat, ov ov+ TO de Tepiroov TOUTWY EK TOU 
Tovnpou erty. 38 "Heovcate 6 OTe eppe0y: op0an- 
i ov avr 6pOarpoi Kal odovra avTt odovTos. 
39 eyw de A€éyw ¥ umiv pen avrirrivat Tw Tovnpy * aAN’ 
dors oe parriger els THY defray q.ayova, orpevrov 
avr kal Thy aAAqv- 40 cal TW » Oédovri cot KpiOijvat 
Kal TOV XI ava cou AaBeiv, aes QuT@ Kal TO iua- 
Titov: 41 Kal doris oe ayyapevoet pirsov y, Uraye 
per avrov ovo. 42 rw airobvti oe dos, Kal Tov 
O€Xovra a amo oou Savicac Oat Ba amoar pagys. 43 
"Hxovearte 6 ort eppeQn: ayanioes TOV aAnoiov 
cov kal puojoers Tov exO poy gov, 44 eyw de Aeyw 
Umiv, ayamare Tous €xOpous Uuwv Kal mpocevxerOe 
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UTEP Tw SwwKovTwy vas 45 STrws yen Oe viot Tou 
TAT pos UJLOV TOU ev ovpavois, OTL TOV WALov avrou 
avatéAAe emt TOVNpOUS Kal ayabous Kai Bpexer € emi 
dixatous Kat adixous. 46 éay yap ayarnoyre Tous 
ayaTravTas vuas, Tiva _biobov EXETE ; ovxt Kai ot 
TeAwvat TO auTo _ToLovary 5 47 Kat eay acracna Oe 
Tous adeApous v UMOY ovov, Tt TEPLETOV TOLELTE ; aux! 
Kat of eOvixot TO auto mrotovety ; 48 éoer Oe ovv umes 
TEAELOL WS O TATNP UL@Y O OVpAaMos TEAELOS ETT W. 


The love of our neighbour.—At first sight it seems 
impossible that we should love our neighbour as our- 
selves,—and perhaps in the very strictest sense it is so. 
Jesus was not speaking as a logician. He appealed to 
the heart, and not to the head. Love would interpret 
the hyperbole without nicely calculating less or more. 
This particular precept was given as a summary of those 
of the Ten Commandments which relate to our duty to 
our neighbour, and presents a kind of standard by which 
we may measure our obedience to them in detail. For 
example, the commandment tells us not to steal; the 
precept, “Love your neighbour as yourself,” checks us 
from taking an unfair advantage in making a bargain 
with a neighbour,—bids us tell him if there is any 
defect in the article we are selling, of which, if we were 
buyers, we should have liked to be informed. 

But it has been said that the precept, “Love your 
neighbour as yourself,” may be carried to extravagance, 
and a word has been invented to express this regard for 
our neighbour as opposed to regard for ourselves,—Altru- 
ism (from alter), as opposed to Egoism. 

Altruism is best represented in its utter excess per- 
haps in the story of Gautama, the Buddha, offering 
himself to a famishing tigress that she might satisfy her 
hunger with his flesh, This we may assume to be a 
legend. But daily experience might point to more ordi- 
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nary examples. A father for the sake of his children 
may deny himself all recreation, and overwork himself to 
such an extent as at once to cut his own life short, and 
to leave his children unprovided for. Or again, for the 
sake of an idle, dissolute brother, a man endowed with 
all the qualities calculated to make him a useful citizen, 
perhaps to make some discovery that would benefit the 
whole human race, overtasks his strength, and by an 
untimely death deprives his brother of his assistance, 
and the world of his genius and attainments. We 
may say he has left the world the example of his self- 
sacrifice,—but has the example been a wise or salutary 
one 4 

The answer perhaps to this difficulty is this, that life 
is an art, and for the conduct of life Jesus left us not 
only precepts, but a wise example, and the spirit of 
love and wisdom. He, we know, took needful rest, and 
urged His disciples to do so; and though ready to die 
for others, showed needful discretion, that He might not 
incite His enemies to slay Him prematurely. 

And the spirit He has bequeathed us is the spirit of 
unselfishness. We are indeed to live for others; but 
this implies that we must take care of our health, culti- 
vate our talents, take needful rest and recreation, seek 
to prolong our lives that we may prolong our usefulness. 
The care for others is not necessarily unpleasant; and 
if it be painful, there is a natural satisfaction in unself- 
ish actions which softens the pain. The fact is, there 
is a limit to self-indulgence beyond which even the 
most selfish begin caring for others. Few can utterly 
eradicate from their nature the love of children, or 
friendship in some superficial form. But the Christian 
finds his happiness, and therefore his egoism, in altru- 
ism. He seeks to be “ perfect as his heavenly Father 
is perfect,” by making thinking and acting for others 
natural, so that in these he finds his happiness. But 
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for the sake of others he husbands his resources: he 
does not overwork himself till he loses his buoyancy 
and becomes irritable; is not so lavishly generous to 
others as to ruin their character by making them self- 
ish or idle. He finds out the best means 6f spending 
for his fellows, and uses those means with the same 
care and discretion as though he were spending for 
himself. 

The love of our enemies.—The difficulty of loving 
our enemies will be great in proportion to the cause of 
the enmity and the quality of our own dispositions. 
Superficial characters forgive, or seem to forgive, with 
greater ease than the more earnest. The enmity may 
originate from our own fault, from that of our enemy, 
or from a misunderstanding. It is only in the second 
case that a display of affection on our part is unlikely 
to succeed in dissipating the enmity. At the time 
when Jesus was preaching, such displays of love were 
rare. The word rival, from rivus, a stream, expressing 
the enmity between neighbours contending for the use 
of the waters of the same brook, is an indication of 
the natural hostility all foreigners had for one another, 
even when separated by very slight boundaries. The 
word hostis originally meant a stranger. Enmity to 
the foreigner was almost, and among very many, abso- 
lutely regarded as a duty. When Jesus bade His fol- 
lowers act in contradiction to the general sentiment of 
the men of His time, He knew they would suffer, and 
He warned them of the fact. Their conduct, so unusual, 
would be misunderstood, and even suspected. They 
were the martyrs of reform. But, on the whole, love 
wins —for it is at the bottom more natural than 
hate. For mankind recognise in one another a common 
humanity, and to this recognition love appeals. Jesus 
called on His disciples to recognise more than this 
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common humanity—to recognise the divine in all men, 
even the most morose and the most degraded ; and for 
the sake of this divinity, and for His sake who called 
Himself the Son of Man and regarded all men as His 
brothers, He bids His disciples lay aside hate, and strive 
to conquer enmity by love. 
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LESSON VIL. 


St MaTrHew vi, 1-18. 


ON ALMSGIVING, PRAYER, AND FASTING. 


1 ITpocexere [se] TH dikatoourny UM@V [Ln Troteiy 
eure orev TOV avO parry mpos TO Oeabivat avrois- 
et de BYE, pr Oov ouUK éxeTe Tapa TW marpi ULeov 
TW ev TOIS oupavois. 2 av ov Tots 
eAenmoo tray, an cadmioys um poo Bev cou, GrTep 
ot ‘UmoKpital WOLoUcLY eV Tais cuvaywyais Kal év Tais 
pupats, OTrws dogarbacw v UTO TOV avO parwy - ayany 
Aeyw UMiV, amexovow TOV pcOov aur ay. 3 cov be 
ToLouvTos eAenworurny bn Yvore 4 apiorepa cou Th 
Tole 7 Sega cov, 4 STres Nl gov H eAenuooury € ev TY 
KpUuTT: Kal © TWaTHo cov 6 BAerwv ev Tw KpuTT@ 
aroduicet co. 5 Kat dray Tposevxna Ve, ouK 
éxerOe we ot UTOKPLTAL* Ort pitovow ev Tais ouv- 
arywryais Kai ev rats youlais Twv wAaTeLiov ExTares 
TporevxerOat, 6 Gros pavwow Tois avOpwrots: apn 
Aeyuo Umiy, amexouet Tov pa Oov aur ay. 6 ou be 
oray Tpooev nm, etaedOe eis TO Tapeidv gov Kat 
khetoas Thy Oupav cov mpooevgat T@ TaT pl cou Tw 
év TH KpuTT@* kat 0 watyp cov 0 BAEeTwy ev T® 

UTTH arrodwret co 7 Tpocevxopevor dé ay 
Barraroyionre aorep of Oot, doxovow yap 
ort ev TY ToAvhoyia QuTO@V elraxove Oro orrat - 8 an 
ovv GuowbFre avTois, oidev yap [6 Deos] 6 rary 
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UM@V Ov Xpetav eXeTe Tpo Tov vuas atria avrov. 
9 Odrws ovv Tpoceixer de | ymeis 


Ilarep 7 MOV O ev Tos oupavois: 
“A yiacbirrw TO Ovoka cou, 
10 nose 4 ri) Bactreta cou, 
yernOirre TO Oe Anua wou, 
ws ey oupayp Kat emt vis: 
11 Tova Gprov mpLov TOV E€TLOUTLOV 
dos 9 mt onuEpov. 
12 Kat apes meiv TO operrrjpara 7 nLOV 
ws kat nueis apnKapuey Tots OpetreTaIs 7 HILWV. 
13 Kat my eloeveyns qy.as els Telpag Lov, 
GAG pura nuaS ATO TOU Tovnpou- 


14 "ay yap apyre Tots avO parrots : Ta | Taparrwpa- 
Ta aura, apraet Kal U Upiy 0 TaT hp UpiY 0 ovpavios: 
15 éay de an a irre Tois a0 pwrots Ta. TapaTToua- 
Ta auTov, Oude 6 TATHp UMOY adyoE TA TapaTTwua- 
Ta UBB. 

16 Grav de vnoreunrte, an, yiveabe « as ot vTroKpiTat 
cxvOpwrrot, ada Gove yap Ta Tp0ocwra aur av 
OTrws avenrw ToS avOpwrots VNOTEVOVTES * auny 
Aeyw Upiv, amex Ue TOV pioBov auTov. 17 ov be 
ynoTEvov Great oou THY Keparny Kal TO TpoTwmToy 
wou vivvat, 18 d7rws By parys Tots avOpwrrots vo 
TEvOV adda TY TaTpi gov TH ev TW Kpupaiy: Kal 
6 taTip cov o PAEeTw ev TH kpudate ATOOWTEL TOL. 
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LESSON VIIL 


St MarTrTrHeEw vi. 19-84. 


ON ANXIETY FOR THE FUTURE, AND SEEKING 
FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


19 My Onravpt ere UpLty Ono avpous emt Ths ns, 
OTou ons Kal Spats agpaviter, kat O7rov khéwrat 
Stopvacovety kat KNemroue . 20 Onoaupivere O€ Ui 
Onc avpous év oupave,, O7rov ore ons ovre Bpacts 
apaviter, Kat dmrou kerrat ou Stopyccovew oude 
Khémrouory. 21 Smrov yap eoTl O Oncaupos gou, 
éxei eorae [kat] i kapoia gov. 22 ‘O Av vos TOU 
TwULATOS ECTW OO Oaduos. €av ovv a) 6 opOaApos 
oou aTrAous, OAOY TO TOG wou wTelvov err at - 23 eay 
dé 0 opOaruos cou Trovnpos t OAov TO oad gov 
oKoTeWoY eora. et ovv TO pws TO EV TOL GKOTOS 
eoriv, TO OKOTOS Toc ov. 24 Ousets dwvarat duct 
Kuptots SovAevery- ii yap Tov eva prone kal Tov 
€TEpov ayamioet, | » evos avOeEerat Kat Tou ETEpOU 
kaTagpovjcet. ov ) duvace Pew dovdevewy Kal papwve 
25 Aw \TOUTO Aeyw Umiv, wn mepimvare Tn wWuyn 
Umav Tt payne, pnde Tw THAT ULOV Th | evdvana Ge. 
ouxt 7 youxn arNelov eorw TiS Tpopis. Kat TO THLa 
TOU evduKaros ; 3 2 éuBrAeare eis Ta TeTEWa TOU 
ovpavou, OTL Ov ome povrw oudé Oepifovow oude 
owvayourw el $ aroOijxas, Kal 0 TATNP UL@Y O oupavios 
Tpépet avTa- ovX vueis wadAov Stadepere avTav; 
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27 Tis de €€ U ULOV MepiLveov duvarat mpocGeiva € eri 
THY HALKLay auTou TX eva ; 28 Kal mept evduparos 
Tl peptmvare : karapabere Ta Kplva TOU aypou TOs 
avgavouew: ov KomL@oW oude vpBovorv. 29 Aeywo de 
vu Ore oude Loropww ey 3aon 7 dofn avrou 
TepteBanerTo & ws év TOUTWY. 30 ef be TOV XOpTOV TOU 
ay pov onJL€ pov évra Kal au ptov els. yf al Bad- 
Aopevoy 6 6 Oeds ovTws au Lévvucrty, OU TOAA® Mado 
UMas OhtyorisTot ; 3 31 py ouy MEpimvno re Aévyorres: 
Tt | pauper ue Ti Tiwpey i Ti meptBarwueBa ; 32 
mavTa yap TavTa To cOm € ert TOU LY - oldev ap 0 
TAT VULWY O ovpavtos Ort xputere TovTwy anavTwv. 
33 Cyreire Se mwpwrov THY Baotdetav Kat TH Ot- 
KaLooUvay auTou, Kat TavTa mavra mpooredicerat 
Umi 34 bn ovy Meptynonre Els Thy apiov- 4 yap 
au ptov MEplLVITEL EAUTHAS. ApKeTOv TY NMEPG 4 KaKia 
auras. 


What does Jesus mean when He tells us not to be 
anxious about the morrow, and not to be anxious about 
our life, and to take an example from the careless 
freedom of the birds, and comfort from the unbought 
apparel of the lilies? Are we to sit idle and expect the 
ravens to come and feed us? or to retire to the desert, 
into caves, or into monasteries, and give ourselves up to 
contemplation and to living on the most frugal fare, like 
the old hermits and monks? At first sight His words 
seem romancing, or at least useless for the busy nine- 
teenth century, however they may have been adapted for 
the lives of the Galilean peasants. We are tempted to 
put them aside as unintelligible, or as at least only to be 
acted upon by people who have not to work for their 
daily bread, and can afford to devote themselves to the 
luxury of a religious life. 

Some would translate the phrase uy meptuvare, not 
“be not anxious,” as our revised version does, but “ be 
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not over anxious ” ; or speak of “ toilsome anxiety ” and 
“carking care.” The old version was, “ Take no thought 
for the morrow,” the word “thought” having a stronger 
meaning in the literature of the period when that trans- 
lation was made than it has now. Thus Bishop Ridley 
said, “No person of any honesty, without thinking, 
could abide to hear the lie spoken by a most vile 
varlet””; and Shakespeare sums up the powerlessness 
of Antony to foil the conspiracy for the assassination 
of Cesar in these words— 


‘‘ If he love Cesar, all that he can do 
Is to himself take thought, and die for Cesar.” 


Again, Bacon speaks of a man as “dying of thought 
[z.e., of over-anxiety] and anguish.” 

But neither in classic nor in Hellenistic Greek do 
pepiuvaw and méptuva always imply anxious thought. 
In (kd. Tyr., 1124, Cidipus asks the shepherd what 
his employment under King Laius had been,—épyov 
pepiuvav Troiov 7 Bov Tiva ;—+.e.,“ caring for,” or “ fol- 
lowing what work or what manner of life?” Again, 
Pindar describes the enthusiasm for athletic renown as 
Kperoova TAoUTOU Méptuvay,—a care better than the 
care for riches.” 

The “care concerning this world” (Matt. xiii, 22) 
and the “cares of this life” (Luke xxi. 34) signify 
nothing more than ordinary worldly carefulness (cf. 1 
Cor. xii. 25; Phil. ii. 20). 

Since, then, wepsuvaw may mean nothing more than 
“providence of every kind,” we must search for Jesus’ 
meaning in the context. Now in what precedes, He 
bids His disciples “look upon the birds of heaven, 
that they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather 
into barns, and your heavenly Father feedeth them.” 

But the birds are not idle in quest of food or of 
shelter ; indeed they are almost incessantly occupied in 
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providing themselves with either one or the other. 
Yet we cannot apply the word uepiuvaw to them, for 
they do not act from intelligent foresight, but from 
instinct; neither are there any higher thoughts or 
occupations from which they are distracted by the 
gratification of their appetites. 

If, therefore, we imitate the birds, we shall not neglect 
provision for our animal wants, nor overlook the change 
of the seasons as affecting them; yet while we provide 
for the morrow, we shall take no thought for the mor- 
row. <As the food of the birds is easily attainable 
because it is simple, so if we please may ours be. It is 
the procuring of the luxuries rather than of the neces- 
saries of life that leads to anxiety. If we desire better 
things than luxuries, we shall avoid this anxiety. In- 
stinct limits the desires of the birds: it is left to our 
will to limit ours. 

Again, the birds are free from anxiety because they 
act unconsciously: what instinct does for them, habit 
may do for us. If we limit our desires, as far as 
material wants are concerned, to what can be gained 
by routine work, we may leave ourselves time and 
energy for nobler pursuits than the satisfaction of them. 
The rule of Jesus then is this—‘“ Seek ye your physical 
good’ unconsciously, by strictness of habit: seek ye 
spiritual good with full consciousness and intensity of 
will.” 1 

But this brings us to what follows in the context, 
“ Seek first the kingdom of God.” 

This does not mean we are to abandon all worldly 
pursuits. The kingdom of God is not a business set up 
in rivalry with worldly business, but a divine law regu- 
lating, and a divine temper pervading, the pursuits of 
worldly business. St Paul defines the Christian’s duty 

1 J, Martineau, to whom, and to the late Professor Mozeley, 
many of the thoughts in this essay are due. 
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thus—*“ Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, serv- 
ing the Lord.” He who seeks after “ what he shall eat 
and what he shall drink,” is one whose chief conscious 
aim is to get such things. He who seeks first the king- 
dom of God, is one whose chief conscious aim is not 
to get them unworthily. We must be more concerned 
with what we are than with what we get. 

And Jesus encourages us to prefer the principles of the 
kingdom of God to our worldly interests by the thought 
that our heavenly Father cares for us. Not, indeed, 
that honesty is always the best policy in this world, but 
because it brings most happiness, since it is in harmony 
with the laws of the universe, of which the Maker is 
righteous and loving. By being just we not only pro- 
mote our own happiness by keeping a clear conscience, 
but the happiness of all around us also,—for injustice 
begets injustice, and therefore unhappiness. Nay, acts 
of injustice not only hinder the wrong-doer himself from 
attaining the kingdom, but impede the formation of the 
renewed society in which the precepts of Jesus shall be 
uniformly carried out, and the promise, “ All these 
things shall be added unto you,” shall be fulfilled with- 
out even an apparent exception. 

We shall obey the precept, therefore, jirst, if when 
we have to choose between our worldly interests and 
our spiritual character, we prefer the latter ; secondly, 
by being industrious and prudent without being anxious 
or fussy. 

There are plenty of opportunities in school life for 
practising ourselves in this obedience. To give one 
example that will come home to boys: marks in class 
are to them what coin is to grown-up people, the test 
and outward sign of success; and they present as many 
opportunities for cheating as money does. Now a boy 
seeks first the kingdom of God when he prefers apparent 
failure to cheating, even though, as may happen, his 
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schoolfellows are winning marks unfairly without detec- 
tion. The temptation is strong to provide for the 
morrow first, and the kingdom of God second: that is 
to say, to follow the multitude to do evil in order to 
ensure success at the end of the term. Jesus warns 
us against succumbing to this temptation. Even from 
a worldly point of view, to yield is unwise. For the 
sure sign of success is not the marks a boy gets, but the 
knowledge and power of grappling with problems he 
has attained. But his moral and spiritual nature are 
more important parts of him than his intellectual. It 
will be better for him; hard as it may seem, to lose his 
place in class than to train himself in deceit, and per- 
haps form a deceitful character for the rest of his life. 
Such trials are part of his education. He finds no 
temptations at school which he will not find in the 
world for which school is training him. In all depart- 
ments of life he will find men apparently the losers— 
because they prefer their integrity of character to suc- 
cess, because they “ seek first the kingdom of God.” 

Then as to the other point of view from which we may 
regard the phrase, “ Be not anxious for the morrow.” 
It warns us against that nervousness and fussiness in 
our ordinary occupations which is an impediment to our 
own work and that of others. When we have any work 
to do, or danger to face, it bids us take all necessary 
preparation, and then check our minds from dwelling 
uselessly on the subject. 

Jesus Himself sets us an example of this composure, 
this restraining of the natural feelings of anxiety or 
terror. He foresaw that the Jews would slay Him, 
and because He was holy, and gentle, and loving, not 
rude and coarse, the thought of pain and death, and, above 
all, of facing the hatred and scorn of the rough and 
violent, was very terrible to Him. This partly explains 
the mysterious scene of the agony in the garden at 
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Gethsemane. But He did not allow this dread and 
terror to hinder Him from calmly pursuing His course, 
and making all necessary preparations for the future. 
That, however, He had a struggle for fortitude we can 
see from the remarkable passage in Mark x. 32, where we 
are told that as the disciples were going up to Jerusalem, 
Jesus went before them “like a dauntless leader ;” and 
that as He meditated on the certainty of the death that 
awaited Him at the end of His journey some were 
amazed, and others, following at a distance, were afraid, 
so striking was His bearing in its sorrow and resolution. 
And so completely was He master of His feelings, so 
long as action was necessary, that the agony at Geth- 
semane was preceded by the long calm conversations 
contained in John xii.-xvii., in which He prepared His 
disciples for the approaching time when they would be 
left to propagate His religion without Him. 

Such is the example of calmness conquering dread 
by which Jesus teaches us not to be anxious about the 
morrow which brings death. There is another morrow, 
however, about which men may reasonably be still more 
anxious, and that is the morrow of mystery, the morrow 
after death. Here, too, Jesus sets us an example of 
_ trust in God’s providence conquering doubt and dread. 
In the midst of the physical agonies and the spiritual 
terrors of the crucifixion He was heard to cry, “My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” What- 
ever may be the full depth of meaning of these mys- 
terious words, they at least imply that for a moment 
the horror of death and the sense of desolation had 
overcome the spirit of Jesus, as they may those of all 
men as they walk alone the last journey. 

It has been thought that Jesus, when He uttered these 
words, had in His mind all the words of the Psalm (xxii.), 
though He had strength to utter only the first verse. 
Now the Psalm rises from sadness to exultation, and 
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continues at last thus: “I will declare Thy name unto 
my brethren: in the midst of the congregation will I 
praise Thee. . . . For He hath not despised nor abhorred 
the affliction of the afflicted ; neither hath He hid His 
face from him, but when he cried unto Him, He heard.” 
But, however this may be, Jesus is at last conqueror 
over the doubt and despair of imminent death, and ends 
His life with the same trust in His heavenly Father with 
which He sought to inspire His followers, battling down 
the anxiety for the morrow after death in His last words, 
“Father, into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 


LESSON IX. 


St MatTrHew vii. 1-14. 


FALSE JUDGMENT AND PRAYER, 


1 My Kpivere, Wa My kpOirre: 2 ev @ yap Kpipare 
k pivere kpiOijcere, kal év @ METPH meTpeite mer- 
pnOicerat iv. 3 Tl Oe Brees. To Kappos TO 
ev TW OPOaALD Tov adeA pov cou, THY be ev TO OW 
épOarus doxoy ov Katavoeis; 4 h wos epeis T! 
aderpe cov *Ades éxBarw TO Kappos éx TOU 
opPahpou cou, Kat idov 7 7 doxos € ev T op0arpo aou ; ; 
5 UroKptra, éxBade TpwWTov eK TOU opOadpnov cov 
THY doxor, Kal TOTE draBrEYrers exBadelv To Kappos 
€x TOU opOaApnov TOU adeh pou cov. 6 My dure TO 
dytov Tois Koy, pnde Badnre TOUS papyapitas UMLOV 
eum poo Gey TOV Xol py, a) MOTE KATATATHO OUT 
avTous €v Tois TOTW auTey Kal or paperTes pitwow 
bmas. 7 Atreire, Kat _SoPirerat Upiv: Cnreire, kal 
evpijoere- Kpovete, Kal avovyicerat buiv. 8 was ‘yap 
O ara AauBaver kal Oo D Snrioy epi oKel Kal TH Kpovovrt 
dvorynoer at, 9% Tis ef Uo avOpw7ros, a ov airicet 
o viog avrou dptov—pi AOov emiduret AUTH ; 10 4 
Kal x Ouv airioe—py ogw ETLOWCEL avTo 3 11 et ovv 
vmeis Tovnpot 6 ovTes oldate douata ayaba didovat 
Tots Texvots t buoy, ToTw HadXoy o 0 TaThp Upov O ev 
Tos ovpavois daoet dyad Tots alrovew avrov ; 12 
Ilavra otv dca éeav Oernre va romow ipiv of av0- 
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porot, oUTws Kat Upels moteire avTois: ovTos yap 
EOTLY O VOMLOS Kat ot T popyrat. 

13 Eiced Gere da THs orevig TuAns° Ort rAareia 
kat EUPUXWpos 7 6dos ¥ 7 anayoura es THY ar@Aeay, 
Kat ToNAot elo ot elTepXomevot be auris: 14 Ort 
orevy 7 TUAy Kal TeOAtumery 7 4 000$ 4 amayoura es 
anv Conv, Kat oAvyot etoly of evpiocxoyres aUTHY. 


ON PRAYER. 


Jesus in His sayings on Prayer breathes the same 
hopeful spirit as in His sayings on Nature. In spite of 
the cruelties that pervade the external universe and the 
difficulties connected with its government, He had drawn 
from it lessons of hope and cheerfulness while He argued 
that the same heavenly Father who provided for the food 
of the birds and the beautiful robes of the flowers would 
provide also for the food and clothing of man under 
whose feet birds and flowers were put in subjection. 
In a similar spirit He bids man take courage from the 
example of earthly fathers towards their children to 
believe that the heavenly Father will listen with kindly 
wisdom to His children’s prayers. 

When Jesus tells His hearers to “ask and it shall 
be given them,” we may be quite sure they would not 
suppose that He meant to tell them that every prayer 
of each hearer could be granted on every occasion, 
or that by their prayers they could stay the course 
of the sun. The Jews of His time were taught by the 
Scribes to regard God as a jealous Being who must be 
served by the punctilious devotion of every minute 
to the observance of some ritual in connection with 
His law. The ordinary people could not, from their 
circumstances, pay homage to God in this way; and 
so they were in danger of regarding Him as a hard 
taskmaster whom they could not please, and the idea 
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of whom filled them with despair. The words of Jesus 
were intended to fill them with new hope, so that 
they might feel they could pour out their inmost 
thoughts and wishes to God, and pursue their daily 
avocations cheerfully as under His eye and protection. 
In all ages of the world since, and among all classes of 
men, the words of Jesus have had this effect, and men 
and women on sea and on land, in trouble and in danger, 
and in the ordinary course of their daily life, have poured 
out their thoughts to the heavenly Father with these 
words of Jesus in their hearts. Yet they have not taken 
the words literally, but in the spirit of the context, and 
of the words of Jesus Himself when in the garden of 
Gethsemane He prayed, “O my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me: nevertheless not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt” (Matt. xxvi. 39). 

The words in the 11th verse, aya@a, may be rendered 
“wholesome” gifts, as opposed to the unwholesome gifts 
of the stone and the serpent mentioned above. The | 
words are still further explained in Luke xi. 13 as “the 
Holy Spirit;”! and if we look at the clauses of the Lord’s 
Prayer we shall see that one only, that for “daily bread,” 
or as it should, perhaps, be rendered, “ to-morrow’s bread,” 
or “ bread enough for our sustenance,” refers to material 

advantages. 
_ Prayer, so far as it means petition, may refer either to 
material or to spiritual blessings—that is, its objects may 
be things that affect either our physical or our spiritual 
life. On the one hand, bread, money, friends, health, a 
change in the weather, and so on; on the other hand, 
an increase of humility, patience, hope, love, and so on: 
or we may pray for the former class for the sake of the 
latter,—for health, because ill health affects our temper ; 
for money, because poverty tempts us to dishonesty; for 


1 There is, however, a well-supported reading, dya0dv Séua, in 
this passage. 
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friends, because our acquaintances degrade our character 
instead of elevating it. 

But there are certain things we do not ask of God, 
because we do not expect to obtain them. We do not 
pray that the sun may not rise, or that the ground may 
not be hard, or that we may never die,—because we 
believe that on such matters the will of God is fixed. 
Probably, too, we pray for fewer things of a material 
character as we grow older, partly because we come to 
believe that God’s will is fixed on a larger number of 
such matters, partly because our childish notions of God 
become enlarged as we learn more of His greatness, 
from our increasing knowledge of the vastness of the 
universe. But we need not suppose that our childish 
prayers offended the majesty of our heavenly Father. 
Little children ask of their earthly fathers things that 
cannot or ought not to be given them; but their earthly 
fathers are not offended at their innocent requests, and 
. sometimes leave them to learn by experience the reasons 
why they cannot be granted. 

In a similar way, as the world advances in knowledge 
people are learning to limit the things they may legit- 
imately ask of their heavenly Father, and to see that 
there are many things it is better they should seek to 
gain by the use of the spirit of wisdom and knowledge 
which He has bestowed on them, than by asking Him 
to give them. Thus men will not now pray that a 
disease may be healed which can certainly be cured by 
a simple remedy; or that a frend a thousand miles 
away may be moved to come at once to help them, 
when the telegraph can send a message in an hour; or 
that a calm may give place to a wind when they are in 
a steam-vessel, whose engines only await orders to get 
to work. 

Jesus sought to make men feel that they lived con- 
stantly in the presence of the heavenly Father, and 
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that He cares for all His children. As men realise this 
presence more and more, their prayers naturally become 
less selfish, and are less concerned with material matters. 
They feel that not only they, but all the family of the 
human race, are in the presence of the Father, and 
expressing their thoughts and desires to Him. If, 
therefore, they pray for material blessings, they will do 
so always with the reservation that their own receiving 
them be not injurious to others, and this will put a 
limit on their prayers. They will feel that to pray for 
results that may benefit themselves at the expense of 
their neighbours is unworthy; that to pray for results 
that can easily be secured by action is trifling. They 
will be afraid and ashamed to pray to the holy and 
omnipotent Father for anything that is mean and 
base. 

Again, though it is necessary, on account of our weak- 
ness, to have fixed periods for prayer, what we have to aim 
at is to live so constantly in the presence of God, that all 
our time is one long prayer,. because we are never absent 
from the thought of Him,—and this is probably what 
St Paul meant when he speaks of “praying without 
ceasing” (1 Thess. v. 17). And again, though our 
weakness makes it necessary that we should put our 
desires into the form of words when addressing God, 
yet the more we habituate ourselves to feel His pres- 
ence the less this will be necessary: all our thoughts 
will become more and more prayers to God, just as 
children can express their feelings to their parents by 
their looks, without the need of words. 

Again, as our views of prayer become ennobled, we 
shall always remember when we are praying that all 
good men everywhere are doing so too, and this will 
make us feel more fraternally towards our brother- 
men, who have a common Father with us; and thus, 
as Tennyson says— 
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‘¢The whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 


The prayers of all men praying for themselves and 
their brothers are breathed up to God, and return from 
Him to spread peace and love on the earth. 

Lastly, we must remember that the word “ prayer” is 
not restricted in the Bible to petitioning, but is used 
also of thanksgiving and praise, both of which are ex- 
pressions natural to children who are happy in the love 
of their Father, and in the bounties and beautiful things 
He provides them. 
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LESSON X. 
St MatrHew vii. 15-29. 


THE WARNING AGAINST FALSE PROPHETS—THE WISE 
AND FOOLISH BUILDER—-THE TEACHING OF JESUS 
IN RELATION TO NATURE, 


15 IIporexere ano TOY Yrevdom popy wy, olrives 
epxovrat T pos vuas ev evdupace TpoBaTwv, érwev 
dé etaty AUKOL dpmayes. 16 azo Tov Ka Tov QuTav 
emvyvacer De avrous: pyre cvAAE Yous ty amo axavOcv 
oragpunas f UI aro tptBdAwy aixa; 17 ovT@ wav dey- 
Opov ayabov Kap7rous kadous Toll, 70 de cam pov 
devépov Kap7ous Tovnpous Tote: 18 ov dvvarat dev- 
Opov ayabor kaprrous Trovnpous eveyKely, oude devs pov 
cam pov KapTous KaAoug Tovey. 19 way devdpoy pa 
qroLouy Kap7 ov kaAov EKKOTTETAL kat eis 7rup Bad- 
AeTau. 20 dpaye c amo TOY KAPTOV AUTO emryvorese 
aurous. 21 Ou was 0 Aeywr Ol, Kupee, KUpte, eloreAeu- 
weTat els THY Bastretav TOV oupaviov, GAN O Tow 
TO OeAnua Tou TAT pos jou Tov ev Tois oupavois: 22 

TOAAOL € epoticty Loe ev exeivy TU ILE PO, Kupee, Kupte, 
OU T® TW OvOLAaTI ET pOPpyTEvTaper, | Kal TW OW OVO- 
part ‘Saipdnta e£eBadoner, Kal TW ow Cvémart Suva- 
pets srohAas eTomjraper ; : 23 Kat TOTE Omodoynow 
aurois dtt Ouderore ¢ eyvev UMGS* aToxwpeire amr’ 
€u“ov of epyalomevoe THY avomiay. 
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24 Ilas ovv Ooris GKovet {LOU TOUS Aoyous [rovrous] 
Kal Totel aur ous, opowjoerat avdpt ppovi ne, doris 
pKodouncev auTouU THY Oikiay ert THY meTpav. 25 Kai 
xareBn % 7] Bpoxn Kat t jOov ot _morapot Kal emvevo av 
ot Gve“ot Kat T pOTeT ET OV on) oikig exelvy, Kat ouK 
emerev, TeBepediwro yap, ert THY eT pay. 26 Kat 
Tas O axovwy fou Tovs Aoyous TovToUs Kat [Ly TOLWY 
avrous opowwBicerat avépt pwpw, OoTts @xodopyoer 
auTou THY oiktay emt Thy Gupov. 27 Kat KaTeBn 7 4 
Bpoxn kat #AGov of roTapot Kal emvevoav ot dvenot 
Kat TpooekoWray TH OLK(@ exelyy, Kal E7recev, Kal HV 
7" WTOC auriis peyadn. 

28 Kai éyevero ore ereherev 6 oO "Inoovs Tous Aoyous 
ToUTOUS, eSemAjorovro ot OxAoe emi ™ d:daxn 
avrou: 29 mv yap diacKwv avTous we e£ouciay fxwy 
Kal ovx ws of ypaumateis avTur. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS IN RELATION TO NATURE. 


The word Nature has a variety of meanings more or 
less extensive. In its widest sense it is a collective 
name for all facts and processes, actual and possible. 
In another sense it is opposed to art, and the natural to 
the artificial, and means, not everything which happens, 
but only what takes place without the voluntary and 
intentional agency of man. Again, it is often personified 
and spoken of as if it had some real existence. If we 
analyse what we mean by this personification, we shall 
find it is a convenient and picturesque way of speaking 
of the universe outside ourselves, And this universe we 
are in the habit of regarding from two points of view: 
we look upon it either in the light of cause and effect, 
and apply our reason to investigate the laws by which 
it is controlled ; and this investigation we call physical 
science, and often, but improperly, Science: or else we 
look upon the universe as a thing of beauty, and as 
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beautiful in its details, and we find our emotions touched 
by it, and are awestruck, or admire, or are pensive, or 
glad at its sights and sounds, and seek carefully and 
faithfully to reproduce what we see, and this reproduc- 
tion we call Art. Then, again, since we believe God 
created the earth, we think by our investigations and 
observations we learn something of His nature—that 
He loves order, that He is grand, that He is infinite; 
and we speak of Him in terms borrowed from His works. 
So Milton makes Adam say— 


‘¢ These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame 
Thus wondrous fair : Thyself how wondrous then !” 


This being the case, we are naturally led to ask, What 
did Jesus think and teach about nature? How did His 
teaching differ from that of those who preceded Him 
And what influence has it had on the thoughts of men 
since ? 

Now if we turn to the Old Testament, we shall find 
several psalms devoted to the subject of the universe 
outside ourselves: we shall find many references to the 
subject in the prophets, and a large portion of the Book 
of Job given up to a description of its wonders as dis- 
playing the greatness of the Creator. 

Thus the 29th Psalm contains the praise of Jehovah 
in the storm ; the 19th, the praise of Jehovah in the 
firmament and in the law; the 104th, which has been 
called the natural history of a day, the praise of Jehovah 
as the almighty Creator. of the world. The 26th chap- 
ter of the Book of Job, after an animated description of 
some of the wonders of the universe, ends thus:! “ Lo, 
these are the edges of His way, and how slight a whisper 
hath been heard of Him! but the thunder of His power 
who can understand ?” 


1 After an amended version by Mr Cox. 
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The attributes of God alluded to are His glory, His 
majesty, His wisdom, and, incidentally, His goodness. 
The spirit in which the Psalmist speaks of natural 
objects is that of joy and praise. He delights in the 
thunderstorm, and in the calm bright sky, because they 
exhibit the glory of the God of Israel; he joys in his 
God because His works are manifold, and all made in 
wisdom: earth and sea are full of His riches. 

God seemed so near to the ancient Israelite that he 
expressed no fear at the most awful phenomena of 
nature—only awe of God, whose immediate presence he 
recognised in them. 

If now we turn to the teaching of Jesus, we shall find 
that His views of nature are pervaded by hope, and 
love, and tenderness. Everything in nature tells Him 
something of the heavenly Father. He has a “ quiet 
eye ” for every object, and draws His teaching from the 
sights around Him. It has been said! that had He lived 
in England, His imagery would have been our rural 
cottages and the alleys of our towns, the redbreast, the 
dog-rose, and bramble—as in Galilee they were the rock 
and sand built houses, the ravens, and the lilies of the 
field. He moved amid the sights and sounds of nature 
as if in His Father’s home, and in them all He saw 
tokens of His Father’s love, and He sought to make 
men more loving and hopeful by the teachings He drew 
from them. He made the earth a picture-book illus- 
trating the love and goodness of God. The birds of the 
air and the grass of the field living all careless beneath 
the fostering hand of God, told that the same God would 
provide for the wants of man; the sunshine and the rain 
enjoyed by the good and wicked alike, taught men to 
love their enemies as well as their friends; the shepherd 
going in quest of the lost sheep portrayed the Father's 


1 Harriet Martineau’s Eastern Life. 
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love for the erring sinner ; the maternal love of the hen, 
His own ardour to save His people. 

It is clear from His recorded sayings that He delighted 
in the beauties of nature, and looked on her operations 
as revealing something of the Father’s attributes. 

It is true there is a darker side of nature on which 
He does not dwell—for there are cruelties as well as 
kindnesses in nature. There are hurricanes and earth- 
quakes, poisonous reptiles and herbs, and parasites that 
prey upon and destroy animal life. In a word, there 
is the mystery of pain in the world. We can no more 
deny that nature is cruel than that she is bountiful and 
beautiful; and we cannot fathom the mystery of her 
cruelty. But with regard to non-human nature, we 
may choose to adopt nobler or baser thoughts and actions, 
as we can with regard to men. Jesus taught us to 
think the best we can of the latter, and to strive gently 
to rectify what is evil. So with regard to the external 
world, we may regard it with despair and moroseness or 
with hope and love. Hope and love was Jesus’ feeling 
towards it; and hope and love have been the thoughts 
of the noblest of His disciples. Where she is cruel 
they have sought to soften her cruelty; and they have 
striven faithfully to observe and understand her beauty. 
Her cruelty may be softened by the study of her laws, 
—that is the work of science; the appreciation of her 
beauties leads to poetry and art. By the one pursuit 
the Christian is worshipping the heavenly Father, by 
studying the laws by which He works; by the other he 
is worshipping Him by reverently admiring their result, 
—and this last is the most appropriate and innocent 
recreation for the Christian to pursue. 

If we seek for illustrations of the Christian way of 
regarding nature, perhaps the most striking imitation 
of the method of Jesus is that exhibited by St Francis 
d' Assisi, who was born in the year 1182. So filled was 
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he with love towards God and all His creatures, that it 
was his habit to call the latter his brothers and sisters. 
To express this idea he wrote a poem, one of the earliest 
in the Italian tongue, called sometimes the “Song of the 
Sun,” sometimes the “Song of the Creatures,” which has 
been translated as follows :— 


** Praised be the Lord my God 

By Messer Sun, my brother, above all, 

Who by his rays lights us and lights the day— 

Radiant is she, with his great splendour stored, 
Thy glory, Lord, confessing. 

By sister Moon and Stars my Lord is praised, 

Where clear and fair they in the heavens are raised. 

By brother Wind, my Lord, Thy praise is said, 

By sir and clouds and the blue sky o’erhead, 

By which Thy creatures all are kept and fed. 

By one most humble, useful, precious, chaste, 

By sister Water, O my Lord, Thou art praised. 
And praiséd is my Lord 

By brother Fire—he who lights up the night ; 

Jocund, robust is he, and strong and bright. 

Praiséd art Thou, my Lord, by Mother Earth— 

Thou who sustainest her and governest, 

And to her flowers, fruit, herbs, dost colour give and birth.” 


This song gives expression to the idea that the universe 
is man’s home, and all its phenomena the offspring of 
the same heavenly Father as man, but the expression is 
vague and broad. It was not till comparatively modern 
times that the idea received fuller development in the 
writings of Rousseau, Goethe, Schiller, Chateaubriand, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Byron, till at last it found its 
prophets in Wordsworth the poet, Turner the painter, 
and Ruskin the critic. 

Wordsworth may fairly be taken as the best exponent 
of the noblest views that a Christian can take of nature, 
though in some respects we must regard his theories as 
matters of speculation. Thus he seems to believe that 
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the souls of children existed, before they entered their 
bodies, in a world superior to ours, and that the sights 
and sounds of the universe remind them in their purest 
hours of those past glories: that, for instance, a rain- 
bow, a cuckoo’s cry, or a sunset of extraordinary beauty, 
will renew for the child the sense of vision and near- 
ness to the spiritual world from which he has recently 
come. 

But apart from this speculation, Wordsworth has 
represented nature as especially adapted for man, and 
man for nature. Nature, he declared, sympathises with 
man and solemnises him, and man’s spirit is adapted 
to sympathise with and be influenced in its moods by 
nature. | 

Pope and the men of his time had, for their amuse- 
ment, described natural scenes, but they had done so 
carelessly, without faithful or accurate study, making 
even the flowers of different seasons to bloom together, 
and birds of different seasons to sing together. Scott 
and others took a deeper view of the poet’s work, and 
dutifully and accurately studied the objects of nature 
before they attempted to describe them. Wordsworth did 
this, and did it more intensely; but he did more. He re- 
garded every scene, almost every object, as having a genius 
loct, and as capable of influencing, temporarily or per- 
manently, the spirit of the gazer. Nature filled him 
with happiness, and therefore with love to, and faith in, 
God the Creator. He lived constantly amid some of the 
most beautiful scenery —not, indeed, the most sublime or 
the grandest, but the varied scenery of the English Lake 
country. He lived among the mountains as in the home 
of his heavenly Father, all whose works were worthy 
of reverent study, and taught him something of his 
Father's attributes—His sternness and the inflexibility 
of His laws, as well as His glories and His love. 

The most appropriate passage in illustration to quote 
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from his works for the purposes of this book is the 
following, in which are described the feelings of a 
boy towards nature, at first purely animal delight, but 
succeeded almost unconsciously by a deep and abiding 
sentiment :— 


‘* There was a boy; ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander! Many a time, 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
Rising or setting, would he stand alone, 
Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake ; 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he, as through an instrument, 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls, 
That they might answer him. And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call,—with quivering peals, 
And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 
Of mirth and jocund din! And, when it chanced 
That pauses of deep silence mocked his skill, 
Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents ; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven, received 
Into the bosom of the steady lake.” 


The despondency caused by the darker view of human 
nature has been expressed in “In Memoriam,” stanzas 
liv., lv. After alluding to “the cloven worm,” and “ the 
moth with vain desire, shrivelled in a fruitless fire,” the 
poet concludes with this expression of hopefulness, all 
the grander because the grounds for despondency are 
fully recognised :— 
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‘¢The wish, that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 

The likest God within the soul ? 


Are God and Nature then at strife 
That Nature lends such evil dreams 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life ; 


That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear, 


I falter where I firmly trod, 
And falling with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 


I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


If, then, we sum up the result of Jesus’ teaching on His 
noblest disciples so far, we shall find—(1) That theyregard 
nature as revealing God, indeed, but this revelation as 
attended with great difficulties, because nature often seems 
both cruel and wasteful. Nevertheless, the glories as well 
asthe beneficence of nature have led them to hope and trust 
in spite of these difficulties, (2) That they regard the 
faithful study of the beauties of nature as the most pure 
and purifying recreation for a Christian. (3) That they 
regard the beauties of nature as a means God has of 
speaking with man, and consider that the spirit of man 
has been so constituted that he is ready to listen to this 
speech, so that all men have always been affected by 
the same emotions, whether awe, solemnity, love, joy, 
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peace, or hope, by the same features of nature every- 
where. 

Lastly, there is another speculation which can only 
just be alluded to here, and that is this, that all the 
glories of earth are but types or shadows of the glories 
of heaven, and were constituted to be so—a thought put 
into the lips of an angel by Milton :— 


‘* What if earth 
Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is thought?” 
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LESSON XI. 


THE SCENE OF JESUS’ MINISTRY—THE LAKE OF 
GALILEE AND ITS TOWNS. 


Oapernaum.— In Judea, Jesus’ ministry was hin- 
dered by the influence and prejudices of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. The chief part of His time was spent in 
Galilee, and He took up His residence at Capernaum. 
Nazareth, His native town, was in too quiet a mountain 
district, and too remote from the main thoroughfare of 
life, to give scope to His work, and, moreover, His fellow- 
townsmen there appear to have violently rejected His 
teaching (Luke iv. 16-30). 

In Capernaum He seems to have dwelt for the most 
part at the house of Peter, who lived with his brother 
Andrew and his mother-in-law. The house appears to 
have been only one storey high, to have had a courtyard 
before it (Mark ii. 2, 4), and to have been on the 
strand. John and James also had a house in the town. 

The place was a busy centre of travel and traffic. 
There was a custom-house, a garrison, a synagogue, and 
probably a harbour; and a Roman road passed close by 
it, leading from Egypt and the south to Damascus and 
the north. By this road news could be carried of new 
teaching, as of seditions, not only to Egypt and Damascus, 
but to the seaports of Ceesarea and Ptolemais, and thence 
even to Rome. Nor would the tidings travel slowly, for 
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along the well-formed roads men could travel in twenty- 
four hours 100 or even 200 miles. 

In the time of Jesus, Capernaum was for population 
and activity “the manufacturing district” of Palestine, 
and the waters of its lake were ploughed by 4000 
vessels of every description, from the war-vessel of the 
Romans to the rough fisher-boats of Bethsaida and the 
gilded pinnaces from Herod’s palace. All along the 
western shores of Gennesaret Jews and Gentiles were 
strangely mingled, and there might be seen the wild 
Arabs of the desert side by side with the enterprising 
Pheenicians, the Romans—the proud terrarum domini— 
the effeminate Syrians, and the still intellectual though 
corrupted Greeks. 

As Capernaum was the boundary town between the 
territories of Herod Antipas and Philip, Jesus could 
easily by taking boat pass from the territories of the 
former, who often showed himself hostile, and place 
Himself under the juster and gentler rule of the latter. 

The Sea of Galilee.—From it Jesus visited the towns 
and villages of Galilee, and especially those situated on 
the lake. This sheet of water is, therefore, sacred to 
Christians, and travellers have vied with one another in 
describing it, though their accounts greatly vary, some 
speaking of the scenery as exquisite, others as dreary 
in the extreme, This discrepancy arises partly, prob- 
ably, from a difference in the travellers’ moods, partly 
from a difference in the time of. year in which it was 
visited. In the summer the vegetation is burnt up by 
the heat, which is almost torrid, and terribly depress- 
ing. Even in our own Lake country it is possible to 
find dreariness and depression one day, and beauty and 
exhilaration on the next. 

The lake is about thirteen miles long, and in its 
broadest parts six miles wide—that is, about the same 
length as Windermere, but of a considerably greater 
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breadth. But what makes it unlike any of our English 
lakes is the deep depression, for it is nearly 700 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean. It is of volcanic 
origin, and is surrounded by hills. Those on the eastern 
side are nearly 2000 feet high, destitute of verdure and 
foliage, deeply furrowed by ravines, but quite flat along 
the summit. Those on the west, especially the northern 
end, are more varied in form. 

Along the edge of the lake runs, the whole way round 
from north to south, a level beach—at the southern end 
roughly strewn with the black and white stones peculiar 
to the district, but the central or northern part formed 
of smooth sand, or of a texture of shells and pebbles so 
minute as to resemble sand. Shrubs, too, of the tropi- 
cal thorn, fringe the greater part of the line of shore, 
mingled here and there with the bright pink colours of 
the oleander. On this beach, which can be discerned 
running like a white line all round the lake, the hills 
plant their dark base, descending nowhere precipitously, 
but almost everywhere presenting an alternation of soft 
grassy slopes and rocky cliffs. 

In the Old Testament the lake is called the Sea of 
Chinneroth, perhaps from its harp-like shape. 

Bethsaida Julias.— We shall best understand the con- 
nection of the lake and its towns with the history of Jesus 
if we take an imaginary tour part of the way round it from 
the north to the south by the west coast. At the extreme 
north the Jordan flows into and forms it. Near the 
inlet, a little to the north of the sea, are some insigniii- 
cant ruins called et Tell, which are supposed to indicate 
the site of Bethsaida Julias, though some think the site 
is further to the south, at a ruined village called Mes’- 
adiyeh, a name resembling Bethsaida in sound but not in 
meaning. If we accept this latter site, we must suppose 
the course of the Jordan to have shifted westward. This 
town had been rebuilt by Philip, and was named after 
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Julia, the beautiful but infamous daughter of Augustus. 
It is the only Bethsaida named outside the New Testa- 
ment, and is placed by Josephus on the east side of the 
Jordan, while the New Testament speaks of a Bethsaida 
of Galilee (John xii. 21). Many have therefore sup- 
posed that there were two Bethsaidas on the lake ; and as 
the word means “home of fish,” this is possible, though 
improbable. On the other hand, Bethsaida Julias may 
have had some of its houses on the west bank; or “Beth- 
saida of Galilee” may mean simply the Galilean part of 
the town, just as London south of the Thames is used, 
not as a geographical definition of London, but as a 
designation of districts which have grown up on the other 
side of the river.1 

St John tells us that Bethsaida was the city of Philip, 
Andrew, and Peter. As the synoptists tell us that Simon 
and Andrew had a home at Capernaum (Mark i. 21, 29; 
Matt. viii. 5, 14), we may perhaps look on the house at 
Bethsaida as merely a fishing-station. 

Tell Hum.—Passing along the coast in a south-westerly 
direction, we next arrive at the ruins of Tell Hum, re- 
garded by many as the site of Capernaum. This theory 
has arisen partly from the name, which was supposed to 
be a corruption of Caphar-Nahum (the village of Nahum, 
the prophet, or perhaps a Rabbi, who was buried there). 
But Tell Hum means “black mound,” and refers to the 
colour of the basalt stone. Here are the ruins of a large 
synagogue, which it has been thought might be that 
mentioned in Luke vii. 6 as having been built by the 
centurion ; but there is nothing to fix its date to the time 
of Jesus. The objections to Tell Hum as the site of 
Capernaum are,—the fact that the Roman road does not 
pass it; the absence of a harbourage, though it would 
seem that Jesus landed at Capernaum—and of a fountain, 
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though Josephus especially mentions a fountain near 
Capernaum (B. J., iii 10, § 8). 

Kerazeh.—About two miles north of Tell Hum we 
come to some ruins called Kerazeh, standing on a rocky 
spur about 900 feet above the lake. This is supposed 
to have been Chorazin, named after the Coracin fish 
which are mentioned by Josephus as found in the 
neighbourhood. 

Khan Minyeh—Two miles and a half south of Tell 
Hum we come on the ruins which dispute its claim to 
the site of the ancient Capernaum. These are called 
Khan Minyeh. Khan means an “inn,” and here are 
the ruins of one which appears to have been built in the 
middle ages. The Minai or “sorcerers” are mentioned 
in the Talmud, and by this title the Jews stigmatised 
the early Christians, and these Minai are called in one 
passage “sons of Capernaum.” There is thus a close 
connection between this Minyeh—named from the Minai 
——and the site of Capernaum. In favour of the site are 
the facts that the Roman road passes it, that it is close 
on the lake, has a harbourage, is on the plain of Gen- 
nesaret, and is within two miles of “the round spring” 
or fount of Capernaum mentioned by Josephus. 

The Plain of Gennesaret.— After leaving Khan Min- 
yeh we enter upon the famous “plain of Gennesaret,” now 
called the Ghuweir, or little plain. Here the mountains 
suddenly recede inland, leaving a level plain of one 
mile wide, and three to four miles long. Gennesaret 
probably means “ paradise or garden,” and this plain is 
the garden of North Palestine. Josephus said of it in 
his time that “ there is no plant whose growth it refuses 
to sustain, such js its fertility. In countless quantities 
grows there the hardy walnut-tree, but none the less 
the palm, which flourishes in hot climates; close to it 
fig and olive trees, for which a gentler temperature is 
fitted.” Modern travellers describe it as watered by 
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four springs, which pour forth their almost full-grown 
rivers: the richness of the soil displays itself in magnifi- 
cent corn-fields: along the shore rises a thick jungle of 
thorn and oleander: the wild doves, hawks, and jays of 
brilliant plumage, with which Galilee abounds, are con- 
gregated in unusual numbers over the whole plain. 

Along this plain Jesus must often have passed, 
making His way from Magdala to Capernaum and 
Bethsaida; and we may, as far as external nature is con- 
cerned, reproduce the frame of His life upon it,—the 
morning, when the plain was awakened under the first 
rays of the sun, with all the brightness of flowers and 
all the murmur of birds; the evening, when the golden 
lights of his setting brought out again the softness of 
the contour of the mountains; the night, when the 
heaven was covered with as many stars as the earth 
is studded with flowers, and the calm lake reflected 
them almost without diminishing their brightness. But 
whereas now the plain is desolate, in the time of Jesus 
it was crowded with towns and villages. Yet from this 
dense population He could easily pass into solitude by 
climbing the hills at the beach on the west, or crossing 
over in a boat to the still wilder mountains on the east. 

Mejdel— At the southern extremity of the plain is a 
place called Mejdel, the ancient Magdala, probably the 
home of Mary Magdalene. The word means watch- 
tower: there was probably a tower here to guard the 
entrance of the plain. Nothing now remains but a few 
mud hovels and a solitary thorn-bush. 

Tiberias. — Leaving Mejdel, three miles of rough 
rocks and ravines must be crossed, which form a natural 
frontier between the plain of Gennesaret and that of 
Tiberias. There is no record of Jesus ever having been 
in the latter town. It does not follow that He was 
never in it, for we have not a complete record of His 
doings. He may, however, have avoided it, lest by 
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entering it He should put Himself into the power of 
Antipas, or because of its worldly character, or, as some 
think, because it was ceremonially unclean, though there 
is little evidence that He cared for such things. Herod 
Antipas rebuilt the town some time between a.p. 20 and 
27, and named it after the Emperor Tiberius. He 
built a palace in it, and an amphitheatre, and adorned 
it with Grecian colonnades and marble statues. Here 
were splendid villas of his nobles, and a synagogue, 
one of the finest in the province of Galilee, and a castle, 
the ruins of which still remain, in which were stored 
arms for a garrison of 70,000 men. As some portion 
of the ground it was built on had been a cemetery, the 
thought of residing there was repulsive to the Jews. 
Herod compelled many by force to be inhabitants. For 
fifty years after, Tiberias was the capital of Galilee, and, 
Cesarea excepted, the finest city in Palestine. After 
the fall of Jerusalem, in the second century, it became 
the home of the Jewish council, the Sanhedrin ; and the 
Mishna, or second corpus juris of Rabbinical precepts, 
was compiled there by the great Rabbi, Judah Hakko- 
desh (a.p. 190). 

Influence on the teaching of Jesus.—Such was the 
character and scenery of the lake which was the chief 
centre of the ministry of Jesus, and they have left their 
impression on His words, for He constantly drew His les- 
sons from the objects around Him. The men, the fields, 
and the valleys round the lake are immortalised by their 
association with Him. There were the vineyards on the 
hill-slopes, round which their lord planted a hedge, and 
in which he built a watch-tower and dug a wine-press 
(Matt. xxi. 33). The plain of Gennesaret was the 
enamelled meadow, on which, in spring, ten thousand 
lilies were robed in more than the glory of Solomon, 
and where, in winter, the grass was cast into the oven 
(Luke xii. 27, 28). It was on such pastures as those 
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around that the shepherd left the ninety and nine 
sheep to seek in the mountains the one that was 
lost, and carried it back on his shoulders, rejoicing 
(Luke xv. 4, 5). The ravens, that have neither store- 
house nor barn, daily sailed over from the cliffs of 
Arbela, at the back of Magdala, to seek their food on 
the shore of the lake; and from the same cliffs, from 
time to time, flew forth the hawks, to make the terrified 
hen gather her chickens under her wings (Matt. xxiii. 
37). The orchards were there in which the fig-tree 
grew on which the dresser of the vineyard, in three 
years, found no fruit (Luke xiii. 7), and in which the 
grain of mustard-seed grew into so great a shrub that 
the fowls of the air lodged in its branches (Matt. xiii. 
31, 32). Across the lake rose the hills of Gaulonitis, 
from which men watched for signs of weather. A 
murky red, seen above them in the morning, was a sign 
of foul weather ; whereas when the sun sank red and 
glowing behind the hills in the west, it was a sign of 
fair weather on the morrow (Matt. xvi. 2, 3). 

The daily business of Capernaum itself supplied Jesus 
with many of the illustrations found in His discourses. 
He might see in the bazaar of the town, or on the 
street, the rich travelling merchant, who exchanged 
perhaps a heavy load of Babylonian carpets for the one 
lustrous pearl (Matt. xiii. 46), that had, it may be, 
found its way to the lake from. the Persian Gulf. 
Fishermen, and publicans, and dressers of vineyards 
passed and repassed each moment. To the north, in 
Julias, the favourite town of the tetrarch Philip; to 
the south, in Tiberias, at the court of Antipas, were 
those who lived in kings’ houses and wore soft raiment + 
(Matt. xi. 8). 

1 Geikie. 
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LESSON XIL 


St MatTrHew xiii. 1-23. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER—THE RISE OF THE 
KINGDOM. 


1’Ey ry ME PE exelvy efeA\Owv o Incous TIS oikias 
éxabyro wapa THY Oaracrcav- 2 Kal t cuvjxOno-av 7 pos 
auTov OXAoE TOANOl, WOTE avrov eis WAOtov éuBavra 
xaQijo Oat, Kal Tas o BxNos € emt TOV aiytaXov elorrinet. 
3 Kal edadnoev aurois TOAAG € ev mapaBonais Aeyov 
"Idou efirOev o 0 o7reipeoy TOU omel pewv. 4 kal ev T@ 
o-TEl peLy avr ov & pv Emre ev Tapa Thy Gd0v, Kat 
ed Oovra. Ta amerewa Kkarepayev aura, 5 dra dt 
errerey él Ta meTpwon o O7rou ouK ei ev Yiv ToAAny, 
kal evOews e€avererAey Sta TO my exew Ba os Yins, 
6 yAlou 6€ AvarelAavTos exauuatio On Kat dia TO ay 
eXew play e€npavOn,. 7 d\Aa de @ émrerev emt Tas 
aay as, Kal aveRnoav at axavOat Kat anémugay 
aura. 8 ada de é emerey emt THY Viv THY Kany Kal 
edidou KAPTOV;. 0 pev exaT ov 0 de e€jxovra 0 de 
T plaKovTa. 9 ‘O éywy dra GKOVETW. 10 Kai 
aporeAOovres ot pabxrat elrov aura Ara ti év 
TapaBorais Aadeis avrois ; ll o be drroxpiels el7rev, 
dre “Y piv dedorat yvevat Ta purTnpia This | Bacrclas 
Tov oupavoy, exelvots de ov dédorat. 12 doris yap 
EXEL, ¢ SoOnrer at auTep Kat mepiacevOnrerat: doris de 
OuK éxel, Kal O éxet apOyoera ax’ avTov. 13 da 
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TOUTO ev mapaBonais aur ois Aah, Ort Baerovres 
ou Breérovew kal GakovovTeES ouK axovouc ty ovde 
cuviovcw: 14 Kal avarAnpovrat avrois 4 Tpopyrea 
"Hoaiou 4 A€youca, ) 


GKOYW akovgceTe Kat ov pn cuvire, 
Kal A€wovres Breyrere Kal OU LN idnre. 
15 emaxuvOn yap 4 Kapola Tov Aaov Touro, 
Kal Tos wo ty Bapews F ikovcay, 
kal Tous opBarpovs QuT@Y exawpvuoay 
en TOTE idwory Tois ofParpois 
Kat Tois waolv axdvowoiv 
Kat TY kapoig TUVOTLY Kat eT LT peony 
Kal (aTomat avrous. 


16 UPD de paxaptot of o¢0adruoi 6 Ort BaAerrovew, Kat 
Ta cra [vue] Ste axovovew. 17 aunv yap Aéeyw 
Uuiv OTt WoAAOL ™ popyrat Kat dixatot erred iunoay 
ideiy a Prémere Kal ovK eidov, Kal aKovo at da aKovere 
kal OUK HKOUVOaD. 18 ‘Ypeis odv axovoate ' 
THY mapaBorny Tob TTELPAVTOS. 19 Tlavros dxovov- 
TOS TOY Aoyov Tis Basthelas Kal [An SUVLeVTOS, EPXE- 
Tat oO Tovnpos kal apraget TO eo Tapyevoy ev TH 
Kapoia auTov « oUTOS ExT O Tapa THY odov orapels. 
20 o dé € emt TO TeT pwon orrapes, OUTOS ET 0 Tov 
Aoyov a dxovwy kat evus pera Xapas AapBavev aur ov: 
21 ovK exet dé pl Cav € ev Eur p aAAa TpooKat OS ETL, 
yevouevng Oe OAivvews jj 7 Suory not dia Tov Aoyoy evOus 
oxavdahiferat. 22 6 de ets Tas axavOas orapels, 
obT 0s erry 6 Tov Aoyoy GKovwy Kal 7 MEéptuva TOU 
aL@vos Kal a aratTn Tou m)ovTou TUMTVEYEL TOV 
Aoyoy, kal dxaprros yiverau. 23 O d¢ ert Ty KaAqy 
viv TTaApels, OVTOS ETT O TOV Aoyov aKovwy kat 
Tues, OS én KapTopopet kat qovei © sev ExaTov O 
de e€qxovra 0 de TptaKxovra. 
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LESSON XIII. 


St MaTrHew xiii. 24-43. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TARES, OF THE MUSTARD 
SEED, AND OF THE LEAVEN. 


24 “AdAgy mapaPoAxy Tape Onkev avrois Néywv: 
worn 7 Bache rev oupaviov avOpwre o7rel parte 
kaXov oTEp LG év TO AYP avrov. 25 ev de Tp p kabev- 
dev Tous avOparous HADev avrou O xO pos Kal e7ré- 
omerpey Giana a ava peérov TOU oiTou Kau amirdev. 26 
Ore de eBraortycev o 6 xXOpTos Kal kap7ov eroingey, 
Tore epayn kai Ta Silana. 27 mT poe Oorres de ot 
dovAot TOU oikoderrorou elrov aure _ Kupue, ouxt 
Kaov oTepya eometpas ev Tw! oo aypy ; awoQev ouv 
éxet Gifava ; 28 6 be épy avrois: éxO pos GvO pwrros 
TOUTO eTroincev. of be GUT Aeyouow- Ores ovy 
amehOovres ovAAES wey aura ; 3 29 0 de dnaiv: ou, 
payrore ovAdEyovTes va tana expilwornre dua 
aurois Tov ciTov. 30 apere gwvavgavec Oat auporepa 
ews TOU Oepiomou, kal év Katp@ Tov Oepio pou Epo Tois 
Oepiorais: oudreSare T pwTov Ta fldna., kal dncare 
aura eis Seruas 7 pos TO kaTaxavoat avra, Tov dé 
oiTov cuvayayere els THY aTroOnKyV pov. 

31 “AAA TapaBohny mapeOnxey avrois Aeyov: 
ouoia cory 7 Bacihela Tay ovpavev. KOKK® oivaTrews 
ov AaBwy avO pwr os Eomreipev ev TH AYPY aurou: 32 
© MLKPOTEPOV MeV CETL TAYTWY TOY TTEPUaTwY, STAY 
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de avénOn, merCov Tav Aaxavov € erry kat vyiverat dév- 
Opov, wrre eAGeiv Ta TETELVG Tou ovpavoi Kal 
KaTracknvouy ev Tois kadors avrou. 33 ” ANAny 
wapaBodnv éhadyoev auTois: O“ola erty 7H j Baoireta 
Twv ovpavey cuun, iv spe 5 0 ek evexpuivev eis 
GAevpou cara Tpla, & Ews Ov € Supe n ON Ov. 

34 Tavra ravra edaAnoey 6 0 Incous ev mapaBonais 
Tois dxAots, Kai xwpis” mapaBorjs oudey éXaXe 
avrois, 35 d7rws aTAnpoOy To pnOev dia TOU Tpopy- 
Tov AeyovTos: avoitw ev wapaBodais TO oTOKA 
Mou, épevouat Kek pu“ MEVG aro kataBonijs. 

36 Tore ages Tous dxAous 7A Oey els Thy olKiav. 
Kal T poonr ov auTy ot pabrrai avrou Ae ovres: 
dtacagpna ov met THY TapaBoAny tov &Cavioyv Tou 
ay pov. 37 o be amroxp.Oeis elev: 0 OTE pio | TO 
KaXov oTépia erry 0 vios TOU avO purrou, 38 6 be 
ay pos err 0 KOoHOS: TO Oe KaQov TEP, obroi 
eiow of viol Ths, Bacrelas- Ta Oe Silane elow of 
viol Tov wovnpou, 39 6 de éxOpos O o7relpas aura 
ear O btaBoros- O Oe Oepispos cuvreeta atdvos 
éoriv, of de Bepiorat ayyedot elo. 40 aowep ouy 
oudNeyeTat To (Gavia Kat Tupt KaTaxalerat, ovr ws 
érrat € ev TT cuvreAcia Tou QLWVOS. 41 drroarede’ 6 O 
vios TOU avOpwrou TOUS ayyédous avrou, kal ovA- 
AeLouvciv € éx THs Bactrctas avrov TavTa Ta oKay- 
dada Kai TOUS TovovvTas THY GVOMiAY, 42 Kal 
Badovow avTous els. THY Kapuvoy Tov aTrupos: exei 
éorau O KAavO mos kat 6 Bpvysos Tay odovrwv. 43 
ToTe of dixator éexAapyrourry ws ) HALOS ev TH 
Bacirela Tov warpos avruv. 6 Exwy ra axoverw. 


ON THE PARABLE OF THE TARES-——EVIL IN 
THE KINGDOM. 


False notions of the kingdom.—aAs the multitudes 
listened to the words of Jesus, who by this time had 
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attained great fame as a teacher and healer, many would 
begin to think of Him as the Messiah; and when their 
thoughts took this direction, and they reflected on the 
kingdom of heaven that He had proclaimed, they would 
look to Him to fulfil the dreams which they entertained 
about this kingdom; and, above all, they would begin 
to look to Him to extinguish all evil from the world. 
But they did not all regard evil in the same light. 
Many thought those men evil who did not keep the 
law, and who, therefore, were polluted; or who, like 
the Romans, persecuted the holy nation, and were there- 
fore destined to be exterminated by the Messiah. For 
the picture the Messiah presented to their expectation 
was that of a king who should be infinitely greater than 
all other kings had been, because God should endow him 
with an irresistible might by which to crush all opposi- 
tion, and to put all enemies under his feet. Force and 
compulsion were to be the weapons of the king of the 
Jews, as they had been the weapons of all kings before 
him. The words of the Psalmist seemed to be a fitting 
prophecy of his unchecked progress (Psalm xlv. 3)— 
“ Gird thy sword upon thy thigh; ride on, and thy right 
hand shall teach thee terrible things.” The author of 
the so-called Psalms of Solomon (a work composed prob- 
ably about the year Bc. 40) looked for the Messiah as 
a king “who should break in pieces the unjust rulers, 
cleanse Jerusalem from the heathen who tread it under 
foot, thrust out the sinners from his inheritance, grind 
to dust the haughtiness of the transgressors, and shatter 
in pieces all their strength, as a potter’s vessel is shat- 
tered by a rod of iron.” When Jesus, then, though 
professing to found a kingdom, declined to wield a 
king’s weapons, those who regarded themselves as the 
enlightened among His countrymen rejected Him; the 
humbler populace continually looked for, and even some- 
times sought to thrust upon Him, the assertion of His 
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power ; and even His most loyal disciples felt His re- 
serve as a stumbling-block. These last, indeed, with 
the exception of Judas Iscariot, were all Galileans, a 
people who ever showed a gallant readiness to fight for 
a Messiah, or against the Gentile; and we find this 
fierce spirit of patriotism displayed in John and James 
when they asked leave on one occasion to call down fire 
on a Samaritan village that had refused to receive their 
Master (Luke ix. 54). 

How evil is to be cured.—From such false notions 
of Jesus’ kingship, and of His method of dealing with 
evil and evil men, the disciples had to be delivered ; 
and with this end in view, He read them the lesson of 
the tares. Evil was not to be cured by violence and the 
sword, but, so far as it could be cured, by patience and 
love. The Messiah was not to gather together in one 
great secular state all who acknowledged His authority, 
or to commission His servants to destroy all who re- 
jected Him. His “ power over all flesh” was not to 
mean the extermination of those who did not obey His 
laws. His kingdom was to be unlike any other kingdom. 
It was not to be a separate nationality, an organised 
imperial power, maintaining open war against all who 
were hostile to it. His true and loyal subjects were to 
live among those who were disobedient to Him—the 
wheat and the tares were to grow together. The king- 
dom was to be a kingdom over hearts: Jesus would 
tule by consent, not by coercion, and hence the lesson 
for all succeeding ages. When the disciples of Mahomet 
sought to propagate their religion by the sword, they 
‘were following the example and obeying the precepts of 
their teacher. When the disciples of Jesus seek to win 
obedience to His laws by other methods than loving 
persuasion, they are disloyal to the precepts and example 
of their Founder, who preferred a shameful death at 
the hands of the foreigner to establishing His kingdom 
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by the deliverance of His countrymen from the foreign- 
er's yoke. 

Evil will exist in spite of all—But we may fairly 
suppose that Jesus in this parable had in His view the 
thoughts of others besides those who looked to Him to 
found an external rule, and who regarded those as tares 
who would not show allegiance to it. Others there 
would be who, though they did not expect His kingdom 
to be established by violence, or that He would found by 
the sword a universal empire, would yet expect that this 
kingdom should very speedily exhibit within its own 
bounds a condition of ideal virtue, and would be impa- 
tient to banish from it all members who did not attain 
to the ideal standard they had formed. Jesus had to 
prepare these disciples for the disappointment of these 
hopes. Evil was not to be speedily destroyed by His 
influence, but would continue to exist even within His 
kingdom and among its citizens. How, then, was it to 
be dealt with? When Jesus said, “Let both grow 
together until the harvest,” are we to suppose that He 
meant there was to be no discipline among His followers, 
but that, however impure and openly wicked men might 
be, they were still to be regarded as Christians if they 
chose to adhere to their profession, and Christians were 
still to regard them as fellow-members with themselves ? 
We know that the most active disciple of Jesus did not 
accept the words in this sense, for St Paul admonishes 
the Corinthian disciples in 1 Cor. v. 11, “I have written 
unto you not to keep company, if any man that is called 
a brother [7.c., is a Christian] be a fornicator, or covetous, 
or an idolater, or a railer, or a drunkard, or an extor- 
tioner ; with such an one no not to eat.” 

How offending members are to be dealt with — 
Neither here, nor when He said, “Swear not at all,” and 
“ Take no thought for the morrow,” is Jesus laying down a 
rigid rule. He is warning against the spirit of impatience 
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and spiritual pride, inculcating the spirit of patience and 
love. The first thought in a Christian community when 
a brother sins is to be, not his expulsion, but his reforma- 
tion and redemption to a better life. St Paul lays down 
the principle in Gal. vi. 1: “ Brethren, if a man be over- 
taken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted.” When St Paul thus wrote, he 
had probably been just dealing with a grave offender in 
the Church at Corinth. In his first epistle to that Church, 
he had appealed to the brotherhood to punish the guilty 
person. The appeal had not only been answered, but 
answered with so much promptness that it was necessary 
to intercede for the offender. He commended their zeal, 
and the punishment they had inflicted, but now they 
must forgive and comfort their erring brother, lest he be 
swallowed up with overmuch sorrow. 

We could have no better illustration of a method of 
dealing with the Christian tares. 

In Jesus’ words we seem to see Him reading the hearts 
of His disciples in all ages,—warning against self-satis- 
faction in their own goodness—a trait we see even in 
children—against hasty judgment, and against indulging 
malice and envy under the pretext of a zeal for godliness 
and religion. His kingdom was not to be a luxurious 
abode of pious souls uncontaminated by evil, but rather 
a busy workshop to reclaim the evil, and in which the 
despair of such redemption was not toenter. There are 
very few so hopelessly wicked that the influence of the 
good cannot reclaim them, if it be exercised lovingly, 
unassumingly, and persistently. It may be that Jesus 
kept Judas by His side so long, in hopes that, by His 
gentle and loving treatment of him, He might win over 
his gloomy and sordid spirit. 
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ON THE PARABLES OF THE MUSTARD-SEED AND THE 
LEAVEN—THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM. 


In the parables of the sower and the tares Jesus had 
presented the dark side of the prospects of the kingdom. 
His followers were not to be beguiled by the numbers 
who were thronging to hear Him into an expectation of 
great and immediate success. Out of all those multi- 
tudes very few would grasp the principles and be initiated 
into the mysteries of the kingdom, and after it had been 
established, so far from being a perfect or stainless com- 
munity it would contain evil within it—evil members 
with difficulty distinguishable from the good, and im- 
perfection in the characters of the members themselves. 

The parables of the mustard-seed and the leaven, on 
the other hand, describe the bright side of the prospects 
of the kingdom. Its beginnings, indeed, were destined 
to be small, but its progress was to be certain and great. 

The external growth by organisations.—The para- 
ble of the mustard-seed portrays the external and visible 
development, that of the leaven the internal influence, 
of the kingdom. The former refers to Christian organ- 
isations, the latter to the Christian spirit. 

At the moment Jesus was speaking, His disciples 
watching the multitudes might feel that their Master 
was speaking too disparagingly of the kingdom when 
He spoke of its beginnings as the tiniest of all seeds; 
but it seemed tiny, indeed, during the last few days 
of His life, when one upper chamber appeared capable 
of containing all His disciples; and faint was the hope 
of its growth, when even these all forsook Him and 
fled, and one had betrayed and another openly denied 
Him. But very soon the seed began to develop into 
a tree, when on the day of Pentecost 3000 new disciples 
were enrolled (Acts ii. 41), and all fear of its growth 
had passed away when St Paul carried the faith beyond 
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the boundaries of Judea, and the name of Christians 
was given to the disciples at Antioch (Acts xi. 26). 
And now we may discern its wide-spreading branches 
and thick foliage in the Christian churches, chapels, 
schools, and charitable buildings that are to be seen in 
almost every habitable portion of the globe, and in the 
multitudes who profess Christianity, and the organisa- 
tions that are established for promulgating the creed and 
promoting charitable purposes in the name of Christ. 
Perhaps the most notable outward sign of the height to 
which it has grown is the bronze statue of St Peter that 
has stood for centuries upon the triumphal column of 
Trajan, and of St Paul upon that of Marcus Aurelius, in 
the centre of Rome, the venerable capital of paganism. 

The internal growth through the influence of the 
Spirit.— The parable of the leaven teaches that the in- 
fluence of Christianity is to spread, but that it is to 
spread by the influence of its spirit, not by any exter- 
nal means. As leaven works from the centre to the 
circumference, and by the method of contagion, so the 
spirit of Christianity takes possession first of the heart, 
the seat of life, and thence proceeds outwards to exercise 
sway over conduct, and communicates itself from mind 
to mind by the contagious power of sympathy. 

The spirit took possession first of the hearts of a 
few simple fishermen, tax-gatherers, and sinful women 
turned from their sins, and it was destined to spread over 
the whole of the Roman empire, and of the civilised 
world. The spirit itself is invisible as the leaven, but 
its influence on the world is as evident as the influence 
of the leaven on bread. The spirit is defined by Jesus 
as the spirit of love——“ By this shall men know that 
ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another” 
(John xiii 35). 

The antagonistic spirit of Rome.— Nothing could 
be more opposed to this spirit in all its manifestations 
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than the spirit that leavened the Roman empire at the 
time that Jesus spoke. In Europe, now, there are the 
spirits of many nations to leaven the world, and this 
leaven spreads rapidly by means of the press. In the 
time of Jesus one nation was pre-eminent, and had won 
its pre-eminence by the brutalising method of conquest. 
The spirit of this nation was leavening the whole civil- 
ised world. It claimed its descent from a wolf, and 
throughout its history had shown the savage spirit of 
its fabled ancestress, a spirit, hard, tameless, inexorable, 
unbending, and callous. The Romans had crushed the 
Samnites, wiped Carthage off the face of the earth, and 
in turning their arms against one another had deluged 
Italy and the civilised world with blood. Their lead- 
ing men were distinguished, with but few exceptions, 
by the qualities of sternness and hardness. These 
qualities characterise their laws, their customs, and their 
amusements. The Roman father at first had the power 
to punish, sell, or even slay his son; he had absolute 
power over his wife, whom he divorced with a freedom 
unrestrained by sentiment or the associations of do- 
mestic life. He was hardened by the mastery he exer- 
cised over his slaves, and rendered callous to suffering by 
his daily treatment of them, and by his chief recrea- 
tion and amusement, the spectacle of the gladiatorial 
shows. 

Not, indeed, that there were no instances throughout 
the empire of softer manners, or that what was permis- 
sible was rigorously carried into practice. Wives, in- 
deed, were divorced, but grown-up sons were not slain. 
Men were found like Seneca, the Stoic philosopher, to 
treat slaves as members of their family; and the comedies 
of Plautus and Terence show us that the slave was often 
on intimate and confidential terms with his master. 

It was left, however, for Christianity to introduce 
new principles into the world which should leaven not 
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merely the sentiments of the enlightened few, but should 
alter the whole tone and practices of society. 

Leaven of the spirit of Christian brotherhood.— 
Thus, by upholding that all men were brothers, Christi- 
anity ameliorated the condition of the slave, gave him a 
share in religion from which he had been excluded, and 
finally struck off his chains. 

Leaven of the spirit of reverence for human life. 
— Again, Christianity leavened society with loftier ideas 
of the sanctity of human life, and this had practical 
influences on social customs. 

Among the Greeks, Plato recommended that in order 
to keep down the population, no infant should be reared 
that did not promise to be strong and healthy, but that 
the weakly and diseased should be painlessly destroyed. 
Among the Romans it was quite a common practice, and 
strictly legal, for female children to be destroyed ; and 
the destruction of male children was forbidden only 
till they reached the third year. 

Such exposed children Christians sought to save by 
rearing them at first by private charity, and afterwards 
in hospitals founded to receive them. 

Again, the first Christian emperor, Constantine, pub- 
lished the first edict condemning the gladiatorial shows : 
a Christian monk, named Telemachus, is said, by a 
heroic deed, to have led the Emperor Honorius to abolish 
them altogether. The story runs that this noble martyr 
travelled from the East to Rome for the purpose of pro- 
testing against these shows, leapt into the arena, and 
attempted to separate the combatants. The infuriated 
spectators stoned him to death, but afterwards so far 
repented of their conduct as willingly to acquiesce in a 
decree of the Emperor Honorius abolishing the games 
for ever (a.p. 404). 

Again, the leaven of Christianity has done much to 
mitigate the horrors of war. 

G 
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In ancient times, after a battle was over, the wounded 
of the vanquished, if not taken captive to be made 
slaves of, were left to their sufferings on the field, or 
put to death by the victors. Our own days have wit- 
nessed the signature of an international code for the 
purpose of relieving the wounded in time of active war- 
fare (after a congress held in Geneva, 1864), and the 
establishment of “The Red Cross Society” for that pur- 
pose, whose flag during the Franco-Prussian war in 
1870 was recognised as neutral. 

In ancient times, prisoners of war were made slaves 
or gladiators, or slain in cold blood. In the early days 
of Christianity, benevolent Christian ladies used to 
redeem captives, and church plate was sold for that pur- 
pose. In the thirteenth century, civilised nations began 
to exchange their prisoners. After the treaty of Miinster 
(1648), it became the general custom of European 
nations to release all prisoners at the end of the war, 
without ransom. 

It is now a recognised principle among civilised 
nations that only those actively engaged in war, or dis- 
charging public duties, are to be regarded as enemies ; 
that philanthropic and scientific buildings are not to 
be plundered, and that piracy and privateering are not 
permissible, Arbitration is resorted to in order to avoid 
war, 28 in our dispute with the United States about the 
Alabama (1872). 

Again, in the barbaric societies with which Christi- 
anity was brought into contact, the leaven worked by 
the abolition of feuds, and the substitution of fines paid 
to the king. For Christian legislation found that private 
injury was revenged at once on the person of the enemy ; 
and since the wrongs of the injured were regarded as 
wrongs done to the family, these feuds were continued 
from one generation to another. It substituted for the 
death of the injurer, first a payment of blood-money to 
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the person injured or his relatives; then the payment of 
a fine to the prince, as a surety of peace, and to atone 
for injury done to the community. 

Again, in the middle ages, the frightful calamities 
brought about by private wars were mitigated by the 
establishment on the part of the clergy and the mer- 
cantile community of what was called “The Peace of 
God.” In the tenth and eleventh centuries, to counter- 
act the effect of these wars, which were depopulating 
the cities, and reducing the fields to solitude, the clergy 
preached peace ; religious enthusiasts went from village 
to village proclaiming it in the name of the “ Prince of 
Peace ;” great councils were held to spread abroad the 
ideas of brotherly amity ; and the Popes wrote letters and 
published encyclicals to recommend the vows and habits 
of concord to all Christian nations. In the fourteenth 
century, pilgrims, with white bands round their necks, 
marched through various lands, preaching the duty of 
a Christian peace. No less than thirty councils in 
different parts of Europe proclaimed the truce of God. 
At last, in the fifteenth century, Charles VI. put forth 
a law absolutely forbidding private war in France. 
In Germany it lingered till the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

The leaven of Christian love has had an influence, too, 
on the infliction of punishment. The old codes of law 
were filled with sentences of torture, mutilation, and 
hideous forms of death. The Roman law admitted tor- 
ture in the examination, first of slaves, and subsequently 
of freemen. The early Christian Church opposed this 
cruel practice, but the later Church adopted it under the 
influence of bigotry, and of the revival of the study of 
Roman law, and for centuries it was practised by the 
Inquisition. It fell before the promulgation of the 
Scriptures at the time of the Reformation. 

The punishment of death has now been abolished 
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formally by some civilised countries; and in Belgium, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Denmark, and Sweden, though not 
abolished, has practically ceased. 

Government by force in the State, in the army, and 
in the school, is gradually yielding to government by 
sympathy. 

Thus slowly, as Jesus foresaw, but surely, the leaven 
of Christian love has operated, and is operating, on the 
tone and institutions of society. 
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LESSON XIV. 
Sr MaTrHEW xiii. 44-52. 


THE PARABLES OF THE HID TREASURE, OF THE 
PEARL, AND OF THE NET— THE APPROPRIATION 
OF THE KINGDOM BY MANKIND, AND THE FINAL 
SELECTION OF ITS MEMBERS. 


44 ‘Opoia é cor iy 7 Basireia TiO ovpaviy Oncavpy 
KEK PUULLEVep ev TO ay pe, ov evpwv avO po7ros éxpuwper, 
Kal ao Tis Xapas avTov uTayel Kal wwAel Oca exe 
Kal ayopacer TOV aypov éxeivov. 45 Tadw 
Omoia eariv 7 BactAcia TeV oupavioy europe Cyrouv- 
Tl Kadous pea yapiras: 46 evpay | de é eva, TOAUTLMOV 
papyapitny ame Ov wempaxev TavTa boa etxev Kal 
"yO pacev QUT ov. 

41 IlaAw o ouola erriv 7 BaorAcia Tay oupavay oa- 
yon BrPetoy ets TH OaXaccay kal éx mravros yevous 
cwayayoucy ° 48 4} iv OTe ETANPwON avaBiBacavres € emt 
Tov ai'yeanov, Kat kabioavres, ouveAefav Ta kaha els 

ayyn, Ta 6€ canpa éfw éBadov. 49 obTws éora ev 
mH cuvTeheig TOU aiwvos: é ehevorovrat of ayyerot 
Kat apopiovaow Tous TOVNPOUS é€K eérou TOV OtKaleov 
50 kat Badotew avrous eis THY Kaptvov TOU Tupos 
exel €orat 6 KAavOuos Kat oO Bpvypnos Tav odov- 
Twv. 51 Luvjcare TavTa wavra ; _Aeyou- 
ow aUvTw Nai. 52 6 de efrev avrois Aca “Touro Tas 
ypaupareus uabnrevOeis ty Bariheia THY ovpavay 
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Spotos erry avO pom oikoderOTY dors exBadAet 
éx Tov Onoavpov avrou Katva Kat waXaud. 


St Mark iv. 26-29. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SEED GROWING SECRETLY AND 
SLOWLY—THE SLOW AND SECRET GROWTH OF 
THE KINGDOM. 


_ % Kai ereyev Obrws eoriv 7 BactActa Tov Geor 

ws [ear] avO pwrros Bady TOV o7TOpoy emt THs ‘Yas 
27 Kat xaQevdy Kat eyelpyrat vuKTa kal nme pay, kau 
ri) TTOpPOS Brarravy. KQL [ANKUYATAL WS ouK oidey auros. 
28 avTouary 7 yn KapTogopel, 7 pwrov /XOpToy, 
elra oraxuy, eira TATpN otTov ev Tw oraxui. 29 
Srav de Tapacot 0 KapTos, evOis arooréAAer TO 
Spéravoy, Sti mapeoryxey 6 Oepicpos. 


(1.) The Parables of the Hid Treasure and of the Pearl. 


The appropriation of the kingdom by mankind — 
These two parables teach the priceless value of the king- 
dom—~.e., of Christianity—as compared with everything 
else in the world, and enjoin the sacrifice of all else for 
the sake of it. They contain at once a prophecy that men 
will be willing to make such sacrifices, and a precept 
that they should do so. The possessions that men sell 
or of which they rid themselves may be external, as 
property—or internal, as opinions, usages, tendencies, by 
which their life has been swayed. . 

The history of Christianity affords many examples of 
those who so acted, the first and chief being that of the 
apostles themselves. They not only embraced, for the 
most part, a life of poverty in order to be with Jesus, 
but for His sake separated themselves from their fellow- 
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countrymen and cut themselves off from their religion. 
They recognised in Jesus such a divine nature that they 
declared their belief in Him and clung to Him when 
nearly all the Rabbis, and the pious, and the learned had 
rejected Him, when the patriots or Galileans had cast 
Him off, and none but a few of the lowest class, sinners 
and publicans, were on His side, Thus they cut them- 
selves off, for the sake of this treasure and pearl, from 
all they had held dear or venerated, abandoning the 
traditions of their forefathers handed down through 
many hundreds of years, and the Law for which many 
generations of their countrymen had fought and died 
—seeming even to reject the authority of Moses, which 
was regarded by every pious Jew as invested with the 
most awful sanctity. Such vast sacrifices they were 
willing to incur, induced by the words and character 
of Jesus, and His loving and winning bearing. 

The difference between the two parables is this: the 
discoverer of the treasure lights upon it accidentally; he 
who finds the pearl is in search of pearls. The latter is 
making it his business to find some system of wisdom or 
philosophy that will satisfy him; the former is occupied 
in his ordinary business, and lights upon Christianity, 
which he finds so precious that he is willing to abandon 
all for it. Or again, we may say that two classes of 
men are described into which the world may roughly be 
divided. The one, the seekers after pearls, those who 
with a divine discontent desire to find out what is the 
best in the world—the best thoughts, the best system of 
life, the best principles on which to base their actions ; 
the others, the finders of the treasure, those who have 
never thought about methods of managing their lives or 
principles on which to base their actions, but follow con- 
tentedly the traditions of their parents, and adopt the 
habits and ways of thinking prevalent in the society in 
which they were brought up, until, apparently by acci- 
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dent, noyel methods and principles are brought to their 
notice. In the time of Jesus we may regard, as finders 
of the treasure, Zaccheus the publican and the woman 
of Samaria; as seekers after pearls, Anne and Simeon, 
and others who “waited for the consolation of Israel” 
(Luke ii. 25-36). In the apostolic age the finders of 
the treasure are such as the jailer at Philippi (Acts 
xvi. 30); the seekers of pearls, the eunuch of Ethiopia 
(Acts viii. 27-37), and Lydia (Acts xvi. 14, 15, 40). 

In a later age the life of Augustine illustrates both 
parables. He found a hidden treasure in the works of 
Cicero, for from the perusal of them he was first awakened 
to a desire for truth and wisdom. He then became a 
seeker after pearls; he sought for happiness in the works 
of Plato, in Manichezism (a belief in the existence of 
two principles, one of good, the other of evil), and at 
last found the unio, the one pearl of great price, when 
he was converted to Christianity by hearing St Ambrose 
preach and by reading the epistles of St Paul. There- 
upon he threw up his profession as a rhetorician, and 
gave himself up to retirement till he had qualified 
himself for active service in the cause of his adopted 
faith. 


(2.) The Parable of the Seed growing secretly and slowly. 


The slow and secret influence of the kingdom.— 
The object of this parable seems to be to warn the 
disciples that the results of preaching and teaching will 
be slow and unseen, as the processes of nature are. The 
contemporaries of Jesus expected results that should be 
immediate, and accompanied with great external signs 
and parade. Thus, on another occasion (Luke xvii. 20), 
the Pharisees demanded of Jesus when the kingdom of 
God should come. He answered them, “ The kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation: neither shall they say, 
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Lo here! or, lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is 
within you,” or “among you” (evros vu). 

The parable is a complement to that of the tares. In 
the latter Jesus prepared His disciples for imperfection 
in the kingdom ; in this He prepares them for its slow 
and unostentatious development. 

They were looking forward to immediate triumph and 
visible honour in an external kingdom. Thus two of His 
most intimate disciples ask that they may sit the one on 
His left, the other on His right hand, when He enters 
into His kingdom (Matt. xx. 21)—and this on the last 
journey to Jerusalem, where, as He had shortly before 
told them, He was to be shamefully put to death. After 
the crucifixion they were still discussing whether Jesus 
would restore again the kingdom to Israel—iec., they 
were still dreaming of a swiftly established and visible 
dominion (Acts i. 6). 

The reply of Jesus on that occasion was in the spirit 
of this parable: “It is not for you to know the times 
or the seasons, which the Father hath put in His own 
power. But ye shall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost 1s come upon you: and ye shall be witnesses 
unto me both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.” 

He foresaw that His dominion was to extend, but it 
was to be a dominion to which men’s hearts and spirits 
should submit voluntarily—a more real dominion than 
one established by force, and therefore established more 
slowly. 

It is comparatively easy to control men’s actions, but 
to win men’s hearts and control their wills is a slower 
process. 

This slowness and secrecy in the influence of Chris- 
tianity is seen both in society at large and in the 
individual human spirit. 

In society at large.—Christianity was preached first 
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in Palestine, far away from Rome, the great centre of 
civilisation—and in Galilee rather than in Jerusalem, 
the religious capital, and to a few peasants and fisher- 
men, not to statesmen or philosophers. And these 
humble followers, this “little flock,” required a long and 
patient training before they understood the principles 
of the kingdom. Jesus shrank from that kind of pub- 
licity which makes a preacher or teacher merely fashion- 
able, and brings crowds to listen to him, who come not 
to be influenced by him but for the sake of the sensa- 
tion, and because others come. This trait in His char- 
acter is best illustrated from Matt. xii. 15-19: “ A great 
multitude followed Him, and He healed them all; and 
charged them that they should not make Him known: 
that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias 
the prophet, saying, Behold my servant, whom I have 
chosen ; my beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased : 
I will put my spirit upon Him, and He shall show 
judgment to the Gentiles. He shall not strive, nor 
ery; neither shall any man hear His voice in the streets. 
A bruised reed shall He not break, and smoking flax 
shall He not quench, till He send forth judgment unto 
victory.” 

Many times Jesus sought secrecy and forbade the pro- 
clamation of His acts, lest He should win notoriety ; and 
though, contrary to the tone of the passage above and the 
parable before us, He seemed to be leading a life in pub- 
lic and to be making rapid progress, He knew that His 
progress was slower than it seemed to be. The mul- 
titudes that followed Him were in very few instances 
genuine disciples: the seed that He had sown was indeed 
growing, but not in this open fashion, as was seen at the 
time of His death, when He was misunderstood and 
finally forsaken, even by the eleven. 

And after His death His religion won its way secretly 
and gradually, and principally among the humble and 
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obscure, among the slaves, and in the dregs of the mixed 
populations of the cities of the empire. 

Even now Christianity is very far from being the 
prevailing religion in the world: the Buddhists, for 
Instance, are more numerous than Christians. 

This parable, therefore, and the life of Jesus Himself, 
teach patience and trust to preachers and teachers, and 
to all who have to deal with the human will, They are 
not to expect quick or visible results, nor to distrust their 
existence because they are not speedy or visible. 

There is a fine illustration of the lesson of the parable 
in Prescott’s ‘ History of Mexico.’ When the conqueror 
Cortes wished to convert the inhabitants of Tlascala in 
a single day, by throwing down their idols and forcing 
them to vow allegiance to Christ, he was deterred by the 
wiser counsels of Father Olmedo who accompanied him. 
The priest had “‘no relish for forced conversions. They 
could hardly be lasting. The growth of an hour might 
well die with an hour. Of what use was it to overturn 
the altar, if the idol remained enthroned in the heart ? 
or to destroy the idol itself, if it were only to make room 
for another? Better to wait patiently the effect of time 
and teaching to soften the heart and open the under- 
standing, without which there could be no assurance of 
a sound and permanent conviction.” 

In individual Christians.—And as in society at 
large, so in individual Christians, the influence of Chris- 
tianity 1s secret and gradual. The noisy convert is 
rarely to be trusted to maintain his faith or his morality. 
Jesus Himself ever showed sobriety and temperance in 
His conduct and teaching. Impulsive enthusiasts He 
would warn, as He did Peter, of the sifting test of 
danger (Matt. xxvi. 33); or apply to them the touch- 
stone of a call to self-denial, as He did to the rich young 
man who asked Him what he should do to inherit the 
kingdom of heaven, and to the man who avowed he was 
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ready to follow Him whithersoever He went (Luke 
Xviii, 18-22, ix. 57, 58). 

It does not follow that there is no religious feeling 
because men do not talk loudly of their religion. The 
man who has a high ideal before him distrusts himself. 
In this spirit St Paul, towards the close of his career, 
writing to the Philippians, says (Phil. iii 12-14), “Not 
as though I had already attained, either were already 
perfect ; but I follow after, if that I may apprehend that 
for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. 
Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended : but 
this one thing I do, forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, I press toward the mark, for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” 
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| LESSON XV. 


St Marreew xviii. 1-14. 


THE PARABLE OF THE LITTLE CHILD—THE LITTLE 
ONES OF THE KINGDOM. 


1 ’Ey exelvy TH apg mpoojrOov o oi pabyrat TO 
‘Inoob ) A€yovres Tis apa pelCwv €orriv ev TH y Bacih- 
eg TOV oupavaoy ; 32 Kal , MpooKadec apevos TaLoLov 
ExT noe avTo ey peo aurwv 3 kal elev Apny 
Acyo upiy, éay pn oTpapire Kat yevno Oe as. Te 
TaLola, ov pn etaeOnre els THY Baciretay TOV ovpa- 
voy. 4 doris ov TATELVOTEL éavr ov ws TO TaidLov 
ToUTO, ovTOS erry Oo peiCwv ev 7H Bactreig TOY 
oupaviy: 5 Kal os éav Sekyrat & éy matdioy TOLOUTO 
€Tl TO ovomart jou, EME dexeTat: 6 os S (av oKay- 
Sadion éva Tw [LK pov TOUTWY TOY TioTEvovTwv els 
€ue, ounpeper aur va kpeunacOy pudog: 6 OvtKos Tept 
Toy TpaxnAov avrov Kat kararovricOy € ev To meAayel 
Tis Garacons. 7 Ovai TD Koo Hep a0 TOY oKavod- 
Awr: avaynn yap. eOeiv ra oxavéana, ANY oval TH 
avO por bu ov TO oxavdanov EpxeTau. 8 Ke 
de 7 7, xelp cou } 0 Tous gov oKavdaricer oe, exkoWor 
avroy cat Bade aro cou: KaAov col eor iy eioedOeiv 
els THY Cwnv KvAdov 7 Xworov, 7 4 dvo Xeipas 7 duo 
Todas € eXOvTa. BaAnOiva ets ro wip TO aiwvtoy. 9 kat 
€i 0 opOaruos cou oKavdani Cer oe, e£eXe auTOV kal 
Bade amo cov: xadov col errw povod0arpor els 
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THY Sony eloeAOeiy, 5 7 dvo op0adous € €Xovra BAnOi- 
vat els THY yéevvay Tou Tupos. 10 ‘Opare 
en karagpovijonre eEvos Tov Mux pio TOUTWY, Aeyw 
yap Uuiv OTe OF ayyeror QUuTOV ev oupavois dia mav- 
TOS Brerover TO Tporwmov Tou TAT pos Lou TOU ev 
oupavois. 12 Ti vy doxel ; 3 éay yerrrai TM avOpw- 
rw éKaTOV 7poBara Kal wAavnOy & éy ef avTov, ouxt 
adioret Ta EVEVKOVTG Evvea eT Ta Opn kal ropevBeis 
Cyrei TO TAGVELLEVOY 5 13 kat éay yevyrat eupeiv 
quTo, any Acyo v UV Ore Xai pet er auTe@ manor 7 
emt Tois eveviKovTa evvea TOS [Ay meTAavnudvors. 
14 obrws ovx ori OéeAnua Eurrpocbev Tov TaTpos 
Lov Tov e€v ovpavols va amroAnrat els TOV MiKpwY 
TOUTWY. 
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LESSON XVI. 
THE PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN IDEALS OF VIRTUE. 


Virtue, manlike and childlike.—When Jesus declares 
to His disciples that greatness is to be achieved in His 
kingdom by those only who are humble and childlike, 
He is introducing a new ideal of virtue into the world. 
With both Greeks and Romans virtue and manliness 
were nearly synonymous: apery is connected with 
*Apng, the war-god, and virtus with vir. Homer repre- 
sents this manly courage as that which confers pre- 
eminence among men, aiey apirrevety Kat Umelpoxov 
Eupevat GAAwy (IL. vi. 208). 

The qualities of manhood are courage, firmness, reso- 
lution, independence, self-respect, sense of honour: the 
qualities of childhood are submission, obedience, modesty, 
humility, meekness, gentleness, trustfulness, 

In what way, then, is it good for the world that the 
latter rather than the former should be represented as 
having claim to eminence in the kingdom of heaven ? 
Are we not inclined at heart to revolt from these words 
of Jesus, as we do from some of His other difficult say- 
ings —as that we resist not evil, but turn our left cheek 
to him who smites us on the right? We find it difficult 
not to prefer the knight to the monk or the trader: 
goodness as represented by Jesus seems to us passive 
rather than active, and to consist in innocence rather 
than nobleness: we are tempted to contrast unfavour- 
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ably the uixpot of Jesus with the ueyadowuxos of 
Aristotle. 

The peyadowuyos “thinks himself worthy of high 
honours because he is worthy of them; will not court 
little dangers, but will incur great ones; does kind- 
nesses, but is ashamed to receive them; is concerned in 
few things, and those great and famous; does not bear 
malice, nor care to be praised himself, nor to have others 
blamed, because this is inconsistent with self-respect.” 

Above all, perhaps, we seem to miss in the teaching 
of Jesus any reference to the virtue patriotism ; whereas 
among the Greeks and Romans, at least in their best 
days, the words patriot and good man were almost 
synonymous. 

Let us consider if we can find any reason for these 
apparent defects, and if the records of history lead us 
to conclude that the teaching of Christ has impaired the 
manliness of the world, and that Christians have shown 
themselves less manly or less patriotic than other men. 

Now it was reasonable to expect that Jesus in His 
precepts should have regard to the thoughts and con- 
dition of those whom He was addressing, and to the 
times in which He lived. He addressed mainly Jews, 
partly Romans, and to some extent Greeks and people 
of other nationalities, whom it is not necessary to men- 
tion in detail, as they have had but little influence on 
the world. 

The Roman type of character —Now the Romans 
were the ruling nation of the world, and they had 
become so by the display of what may be called the 
heroic virtues, as firmness, resolution, courage, patriotism, 
and justice. 

The type of character thus produced was majestic 
and solid, but it cannot be said to be pleasing on the 
whole, or graceful. It was usually austere, simple, un- 
emotional, and unsentimental, even among the noblest 
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spirits ; and among ordinary men, coarse and even brutal. 
There were, indeed, exceptions to this type, as, notably, 
Virgil, whose influence even in modern times is felt as 
a softening power; and before Virgil’s time, Cicero 
showed something of the sentiment of a modern gen- 
tleman. 

But in the time of Jesus, the Romans had degenerated 
even in the practice of the virtues for which they were 
most conspicuous. The days of the Punic wars, when, 
on the return of the defeated consul from the battle 
of Canne, the Senate thanked him for not despairing 
of the commonwealth, and had refused to ransom the 
prisoners or to listen to terms of peace, had been suc- 
ceeded by the days of Jugurtha, when Roman generals 
had received bribes from the enemy—by the horrors of 
the civil wars—and finally by a despotism which made 
patriotism impossible. 

That lofty ideal of patriotism which implied the utter 
abnegation of self for the sake of the community, and 
connected all religious rites with the State, had degener- 
ated into a worship of the emperor. This, indeed, was 
the only tangible form that patriotism could assume 
when once the empire had embraced peoples of all 
creeds and all nationalities. 

Greek patriotism.—The Greeks in the time of Jesus 
had fallen, as far as external rule was concerned, under 
the dominion of Rome, though, as far as the intellect 
was concerned, they had led their conquerors captive. 

Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit. 

When we look back on their history we are tempted, 
however, to regard them as affording greater examples of 
patriotism than Christianity has been able to present. 
We think of Leonidas and his three hundred perishing 
in perfect composure, and with no hope of future hap- 
piness, at the sacred call of duty in defence of their 
country ; of Pericles, who raised Athens to be not only 
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the first Hellenic State of her time, but to take her 
place among the very few States that have had an 
abiding influence on the history of the world, and who 
served his country in spite of her capricious treatment 
of him, never giving way to envy or anger, notwith- 
standing the greatness of his power, and who died 
declaring that the most honourable part of his char- 
acter was this, that no Athenian through his means 
ever put on mourning; of Callicratidas, who, at a time 
when the animosity between Sparta and Athens was 
bitterest, nobly sought to unite them against the Per- 
sian, and died fighting in the execution of his duty 
for a cause he was too great to admire ; of Demosthenes 
bravely contending against the supineness of his country- 
men, and by his eloquence and spirit keeping alive for a 
time the Pan-Hellenic spirit against the barbarian. But 
there is another side to the picture. We see men like 
Themistocles, Pausanias, and Alcibiades, in alliance 
with the bitterest foes of their countrymen, receiving 
bribes from them, and fighting on their side in a manner 
we cannot easily imagine possible in Christendom, espe- 
cially when we recollect that that foe was an Eastern. 
Modern heroes have been pirates, like the great Eliza- 
bethan naval heroes; have plotted against the sovereign 
who trusted them, as Marlborough did. But it would 
be very difficult in modern times to find any parallel 
in which a statesman of Western descent has served 
under the banner of an Eastern monarch against his 
own countrymen with the shamelessness of these Greek 
politicians. 

Jewish patriotism.—If we turn now from Greece and 
Rome to the countrymen of Jesus, we shall find their 
patriotism as obstinate as it was hopeless and misguided. 
This was proved subsequently by the issue of the war 
with Titus. It was hopeless not only on account of the 
enormous power of Rome, and the paucity of the Jewish 
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population, but also of the quarrels of the Jews among 
themselves. In fact, a far-seeing patriot in those days 
must have felt not only that resistance was hopeless, but 
that the most desirable position for the Jews was sub- 
mission. The Romans were on the whole more pre- 
pared and more likely to deal justly by them than they 
were by one another. 

The times demanded a milder ideal—But besides 
all this, we must remember that the heroic or manly 
virtues are pre-eminently the virtues of the early ages of 
man, while nations were fighting for superiority, forming 
themselves and their characters by the struggle, and 
proving which was to be the conqueror. The more 
amiable virtues belonged to the future or the more 
civilised ages, and it was to these ages that Christianity 
adapted itself. 

The Romans had finished the conquest of the civilised 
world, and with that conquest had lost the scope for the 
manly virtues, and though still retaining much of their 
ancient greatness, were falling to decay and corruption 
for lack of the amiable virtues and an inspiring motive: 
the Greeks had already fallen into decay, partly from 
restlessness and caprice, partly because with them lust 
had taken the place of love: the Jew was approaching 
to his destruction, because with him religion had become 
a selfish and fanatical expectation of immediate con- 
quest, or of future reward and happiness. 

It was among such a population that Jesus uttered 
the words, “ Whosoever shall humble himself as this little 
child, the same is greatest in the kingdom of heaven.” 

That is to say, a new type of character was to be 
introduced—a type, indeed, that had already been par- 
tially prepared for by such men as Euripides and Virgil, 
and was destined to find noble pagan representatives in 
such men as Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius—a type in 
which the consciousness of an unattainable standard 
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would foster humility and dependence upon God, rather 
than self-reliance and pride in the greatness of humanity. 

But that the milder virtues do not necessarily exclude 
the heroic we can show from the example of Jesus Him- 
self and of His followers. 

Jesus Himself, throughout His life, displayed in har- 
monious proportions the heroic and the amiable virtues 
—often, indeed, passing, apparently without an effort, 
from a display of the one to a display of the other. 

The patriotism of Jesus.—4As a patriot, He saw the 
uselessness of a contest with Rome; but by His teach- 
ing and example He expanded the notion of patriotism. 
Demosthenes was 8 patriot when he sought to awaken 
his countrymen to their danger from Philip; Jeremiah 
was no less a patriot when he counselled his countrymen 
to submit to Babylon; Socrates was a patriot not only 
when he fought for his country, and when, for the sake 
of his country, he refused to obey an angry mob calling 
upon him to commit an act of injustice, but also when, 
day by day, he strove to awaken in them an intellectual 
conscience and a desire for truth. Jesus showed the 
patriotism of Jeremiah when He refused to countenance 
a hopeless struggle against the invincible legions of 
Rome. He betrayed the true patriot’s yearning over 
His country in His exclamation, “O Jerusalem, Jerusa- 
lem, . . . how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!” (Matt. xxiii. 37) ; and in His 
words to the women who followed Him weeping to the 
place of crucifixion, “Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not 
for me, but weep for yourselves, and for your children ” 
(Luke xxiii, 28). But He showed a loftier patriotism 
when He strove to persuade His fellow-countrymen that 
a moral and spiritual regeneration was more important 
even than political freedom ; that it is the truth that 
makes free; and that to love life for the sake of others 
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is nobler than to save it. In such teaching were the 
germs of all freedom and safety, for a lofty moral tone 
conduces to national deliverance as much as physical 
force does ; for “ where the carcass is [7.¢., where moral 
corruption is], there are the vultures gathered together ” 
(Matt. xxiv. 28). 

The manliness of Jesus.—If, again, we review the 
life of Jesus, we shall find, though on the whole it was 
distinguished by the amiable virtues of gentleness and 
meekness, there was no defect of heroism and manly 
vigour when occasion required. Gentle with the sinner 
who erred from weakness, He showed strong and right- 
eous resentment against the Pharisee, whose self-satisfied 
hypocrisy was an injury to the nation. 

In the same hour in which, as a patriot, He wept 
over His native city, whose doom He foresaw, He drove 
indignantly from the Temple those who bought and 
sold. The very evening He was betrayed He is repre- 
sented by the Gospel as spending in calm discourse with 
His disciples. He is calm before His betrayer, before 
Pilate, before Herod. After outrage and torture, and 
while His weakened frame faints under the burden of 
the cross, He has words of comfort for the women who 
follow Him. Amid the agonies of the crucifixion, He 
prays that His enemies may be forgiven. Yet for 
Himself He will not plead. During and after His trial, 
injustice, indignity, and outrage extort from Him no 
word of undignified complaint; and for two long sol- 
emn hours, while His enemies watch or taunt Him on 
the cross, His heroic silence is unbroken. 

Neither do we find unmanly weakness among His 
disciples : witness the conduct of Peter and John before 
the Sanhedrim (Acts iv. 19), of Stephen, and of the 
vigorous and fearless St Paul. 

But it has been said the courage of the early Christians 
was shown only in the propagation of the faith, and in 
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the endurance of persecution on behalf of it; while they 
held aloof from public affairs, and at first sight would 
appear to have shown themselves bad patriots, or at 
least to have transferred their allegiance from their 
country to their creed. The fact was, their religion 
debarred them from taking part in public life, for nearly 
every act of duty performed by a public officer was 
preceded by a sacrifice to false gods. 

Patriotic courage of the early Christians.— But the 
time came when opportunities of serving their fellow- 
countrymen in other ways presented themselves, and 
then the Christians did not show themselves wanting. 
During the pestilences that desolated Carthage in «aD. 
326, and Alexandria in the reign of Maximin, «ap, 312, 
while the pagans fled panic-stricken from the conta- 
gion, the Christians extorted the admiration of their 
fellow-countrymen by the courage with which they 
rallied round their bishops, consoled the last hours of 
the sufferers, and buried the abandoned dead. 

Extension of the civic virtues.—In point of fact, 
the teaching of Jesus and His disciples is so far from 
disparaging the civic and manly virtues, that it has 
rather found new scope and fresh motives for them. 

For in ancient times civic virtues bore reference only 
to the upper and middle classes of society: those who 
performed the manual labour of the world, being slaves, 
were excluded from all participation in civic life. 
Though we cannot ascribe to Christianity all the credit 
of the elevation and emancipation of slaves, much is 
due to its influence ; and, above all, much to the example 
of the monk Benedict (born a.p. 480), who, by enjoining 
manual labour on the community he founded, was the 
first to make such labour honourable. And, as time 
went on, the labourer so honoured gained freedom, and 
with freedom a share in public life, and scope for the 
exercise of civic virtues. 
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Christian courage.—Again, the Christians displayed 
the manly virtues in contending with the sufferings of 
humanity, even those of a most loathsome description, 
not shrinking even from contact with the leper, or with 
those smitten with the plague. One of the most notable 
displays of Christian courage which resulted in a great 
public advantage was that of the monk Telemachus, 
mentioned in the essay on the parable of the leaven. 

Examples of civic virtue in Ohristians. — That 
Christianity is far from being incompatible, however, 
with the display of the civic virtues in the strictest 
sense, might be shown from the life of Louis IX. of 
France (1226-1270), whose gentleness, honesty, and 
piety make his renown rival that of the stoic Marcus 
Aurelius (138-161); of our own Alfred the Great 
(869-901), who was superior as a ruler to Louis in 
that he never forsook his duty at home for enterprises 
abroad, and of whom it has been said that he was a 
saint without superstition, a scholar without ostenta- 
tion, a warrior all whose wars were fought in the 
defence of his country, a conqueror whose laurels were 
never stained by cruelty, a prince never cast down 
by adversity, never lifted up to insolence in the hour 
of triumph, whose character was always distinguished 
by pure, simple, and almost childlike disinterestedness ; 
of Washington, again, who never, through resentment 
or jealousy, swerved from the task his lofty and serene 
sense of duty imposed, never in war or peace felt the 
touch of a meaner ambition, and knew no aim save 
that of guarding the freedom of his fellow-country- 
men, and no personal longing save that of returning 
to his own fireside when that freedom was secured ; 
of Joan of Arc, who, inspired by piety and patriot- 
ism, faced wounds and death with manly courage, 
and yet never abandoned her gentle womanly character ; 
and of John Hampden, who combined courtesy, humil- 
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ity, and affability with iron resolution in council and 
fearless courage on the field. Other names will occur, 
but all these are names of Christians who displayed, 
in lives spent in intense activity, a combination of the 
heroic and amiable virtues such as, if we except the 
great Marcus Aurelius, we find in none of the heroes of 
antiquity. 

Still, however, we have not yet really touched the 
essential point of difference in the exhibition of the 
manly virtues by pagans and by Christians, which is 
this, that the virtues of paganism were adapted only for 
great occasions, while those of Christianity can be ex- 
hibited in the humblest sphere of life. 

Christian virtue displayed in humble spheres.—In 
the time of Jesus, religion had little or no influence on 
the minds of Romans. It had become a mere ceremonial, 
necessary to divert the anger of the gods, but having no 
reference to conduct. Conduct was influenced by the Stoic 
philosophy, which, noble as it was, rarely penetrated 
below the upper classes of society. It was a school for 
heroes, not for ordinary people. But all men cannot 
lead the lives of heroes in the sense of passing their 
lives amid great public actions. When manual labour 
came to be performed by freemen, and was no longer the 
monopoly of the slave, a creature regarded as a tool and - 
outside the pale of human sympathy; when women and 
the lives and work of women were, under the influence of 
Christianity, estimated at a higher value, the manly and 
heroic virtues found an ampler scope for action, and could 
be displayed not only by statesmen and warriors, but 
wherever there was work to be done or suffering to be 
endured or alleviated—at the plough, in the mine, on the 
sea, in the shop, in the manufactory, in the counting- 
house. Christianity, by adding new dignity to human 
life, added new dignity to human employments. The 
invention of printing, and the publicity given to all 
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notable actions in our time, bring before our notice the 
heroic actions of the humblest ; and there is an increasing 
readiness everywhere to recognise heroic deeds performed 
even by the lowliest of the community, especially when 
heroism and modesty, manliness and amiability, are 
combined. 
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LESSON XVIL 
St MATTHEW xviii. 15-35. 


ON CONFLICTS IN THE KINGDOM, AND THE PARABLE 
OF THE UNFORGIVING DEBTOR. 


15 ’Eay Se anapTnoy o adeAgos _ cou, UTaye éA- 
eyfov avrov merafu cou Kal avrou povov. | _€ay wou 
aKouoy, exepdnoas TOV adehpov gov: 16 éav Oe Bn 
aKovoy); TapaAaBe pera sou ert Eva h dvo, t va en 
TTOMATOS dvo Baprupwy 7] T piiov oraby Tay pia: 
17 éav de Tapaxovoy avray, et7rov mu exkAnoig: éay 
de kat Tis. exkAnotas Tapakovoy, EoTW TOL aormep © 
eOuixos Kal 0 Tehovas. 18 "Aun Aeyoo v Umty, 
doa éay djonre € ert Tis vis. érrat dedepeva € €v OU avip 
Kal Soa éay Avonre eTl THIS yas éorat AeAumeva € ev 
ovpavw, 19 Taw [aunv] Ayo viv Ort €av dvo 
Tynpojrworey — ef _UMaV ¢ eT TIS vis epi Tavros 
mpayuaros ov ea aITHOWVTAL, ‘yevireTat avrois 
Tapa Tov TarTpos Mou TOU eV ovpavois. 20 ov yap 
elow duo 5 a Tpeis. cuvnymevor eis TO Eo Gvoma, Exel 
Eli ev Merw AUTOV. 

21 Tore m pore Oiov 6 6 Ilerpos eizev [avre] Kupre, 
TooaKts amapTicet els Ee O adehpos Lou Kal apy 
UTD ; ; Evos errakis; 22 Neyer avrw o ‘Incovs Ou Acyeo 
cot EWS ENTAKLS adda & Ews éBdounxovraxts é era. 23 Ava 
TOUTO coporaOy 74 j Baoideia Tay OUpAvaY avOpare Ba- 
aiArel ds 70éAnocevy cuvapat Aoyov mera Tuy SovAwY 
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avrov- 24 ap£apevou oe aQUTOU cuvalpelv 7 poonxOy 
els auTy » operherys pupiov Tadavroov. 25 un EXOVTOS 
de avTou arodovvat exeevorev avrov 0 KUptos. a paQi- 
vat kal TH ‘yuvaika Kal Ta TEKVG. kat jTavra doa Exel 
kal arrodoBivat. 26 trecwy ovv 6 doudos Tpooexuvet 
avtw Aeywv MaxpoOvpunoov er eMLol, kal wWayra a7o- 
décw cot. 27 ota va els d€ 6 Oo KUplog TOU v dovAov 
[exetvou] amrehucev aur ov, Kat TO Savetov apie avrw. 
28 efeAOov dé 6 OovAos € exeivos ev pev eva TOV owviou- 
Awy auTou os perry QUTW EKaTOV Syvdpta, 1 Kat Kpa- 
THTAS aur ov y EMV EV Aéywv ‘Azrodos el TL opeirers. 
9 wecwv ovv Oo guvdovAos auTou mapexahet avrov 
Acywv MaxpoOupycor ¢ er €M.0l, Kal aTroderw Tot. 
30 0 de ouK 70eXev, ana ameN\Owy éBarev avrov els 
pudraxny & EWS arrose TO Opeth opevov. 31 idovres ody 
ot avvdounor aurou Ta yivomeva eAuTiOnoay opodpa, 
Kal ed Oovres dterapnoay TH Kuplip EQUTOV wavra Ta 
‘yevoueva. 32 ‘Tore mpookaderduevos aur ov 6 KUptos | 
aurou Aeyet QUT e * Aoure Tovnpeé, Tacay Thy operny 
exet ny agpixa cot, evel Tapexaneo as wes 33 ouK edet 
Kal we e ehejorat TOV cuvdouhov cov, ws Kayo oe mAENTA; 
34 kal opyicOeis o KUpLos avTov TapEedwKey avrov 
Tos Baranucrais € ews ov amos may TO Opeth ouevor. 
35 obTws Kat O Tarip pov 0 oupavios Toure umiv, 
éay uy apirre ExagTos TW adeAPw avrov amo TaVv 
KapOLov UL@v. 
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LESSON XVIIL 
FORGIVENESS. 


To understand the teaching of Jesus on the subject of 
forgiveness, we must compare His sayings on different 
occasions, and recall His own conduct towards sinners 
and His enemies. 

In the Sermon on the Mount He was addressing a 
popular audience early in His career as a teacher, and in 
the usual oriental fashion He employed striking par- 
ticular examples to convey general principles of conduct. 

Thus, when He bade His hearers, when smitten on 
the right cheek, turn the other also, they might perhaps 
recall the saying of one of their Rabbis, “ If thy neigh- 
bour calls thee an ass, put on the ass’s saddle.” In both 
cases they would understand that this exaggerated in- 
stance of non-resistance conveyed a strong lesson against 
the vindictive spirit, but it is not likely that they 
thought of literal obedience to either precept. 

In John xviii. 22, 23, we read how Jesus acted when 
He was smitten; and it is curious that the same word 
occurs there as here, though in that passage it is doubt- 
ful whether the blow was given with the rod or with 
the hand. When one of the officers édwxey pamrioma 
t@ Inco, He did not offer Himself to be smitten again, 
but calmly, without any appearance of anger, reasoned 
with the man, saying, “If I spake evil, bear witness of 
the evil; but if well, why smitest thou me?” 
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It is, indeed, quite possible to conceive a man obeying 
the precept and disobeying the principle, and disobeying 
the precept yet carrying out the principle. It would be 
possible to turn the other cheek and yet have deadly 
hate at the heart, and to knock a man down and yet be 
in perfect charity with him. 

Later in His career, and amid His own disciples, 
when His community was organised, Jesus gave the 
more detailed directions for their conduct when injured 
which are recorded in verses 15-17 of the passage which 
stands at the head of this essay. 

In this admonition He bids the offended person to be 
the first to seek reconciliation—thus declaring that he 
has the vantage-ground, for it is the giving offence that 
places a Christian in a position of inferiority. He 
orders a private interview first, to avoid exposure, and 
scandal, and unnecessary bitterness: if that fails, the 
two or three witnesses will, by their impartiality, elimi- 
nate misrepresentations or exaggerations arising from 
self-love : the church—that is, the officers of the church 
—will at last decide the quarrel authoritatively. 

Though there may at first sight. seem a difficulty in 
carrying this out at the present day in many Christian 
communities, yet, practically, men may almost always 
carry out the spirit of it. Even boyish quarrels might 
often be so settled, though not so easily as those of grown- 
up people, for boys can seldom accurately weigh evidence, 
or express themselves with care. On the other hand, 
they are not so apt as grown-up people to be vindictive, 
or to cherish long animosities. The precept, however, 
is practically carried out whenever friends seek to recon- 
cile their friends. 

Some have thought that the precept, “Not to resist 
evil,” was intended for the conduct of Christians towards 
the heathen—that by this attitude of non-resistance the 
latter might be taught the principles of Christian for- 
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giveness, to which, from ignorance, they could not be 
expected to conform. Curiosity and amazement would 
lead to a revulsion of feeling, to inquiry, and to know- 
ledge. 

The records, however, which we possess of the con- 
duct of Jesus’ disciples during His life and afterwards 
are not sufficiently full to enable us to decide whether 
they did ever literally carry out this precept before the 
Gentiles. 

In Jesus Himself we see righteous contempt for low 
cunning expressing itself in sarcasm, as when He spoke of 
Herod Antipas as “a fox” (Luke xiii. 32); and righteous 
indignation against hypocrisy in His invectives against 
the Pharisees in Matt. xxiii., culminating in verse 33, 
“Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape 
the judgment of Gehenna?” Notwithstanding, a few 
days after, amid the agonies of the cross, He prays to 
His Father to forgive His enemies, “for they know not 
what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34); and that this prayer 
does not refer only to the Roman soldiers, but may 
have extended to all the Pharisees, and even to men 80 
diabolical as Caiaphas and Annas, seems admissible from 
the speech of St Peter in Acts iii. 17,—“‘ And now, 
brethren, I know that in ignorance ye did it” (“slew the 
Prince of life”), “as did also your rulers ;” and his pre- 
vious speech in Acts ii. 23, where he speaks of the 
Roman soldiers as “ wicked hands.” So also the first 
martyr Stephen, though, immediately before he was 
stoned, he had uttered the strongest invectives against 
his hearers (Acts vii. 51), calling them stiff-necked and 
uncircumcised, betrayers and murderers; yet in his 
dying agonies he cries, “ Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” 

How are we to reconcile these uncompromising denun- 
ciations with these final prayers of forgiveness ? 

In the first place, the denunciations refer to sins 
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against others—the prayer for forgiveness to the offence 
against the speaker: secondly, in the hour of death the 
speaker sees himself already before the tribunal of God 
—the judgment on the offenders can no longer be 
averted by any effort on his part to change their conduct, 
neither can he hinder its influence on others by strong 
words throwing light on its wickedness: thirdly, the 
hour of death, like all supreme events, has a clearing and 
softening influence,—“ life’s fitful fever” is over, all 
harsher passions melt into pity and love, while the soul 
itself welcomes peace and rest. There is no difficulty in 
conceiving the warrior who, in the midst of battle, under 
a strong sense of fighting for the right, had been unspar- 
ingly dealing death and wounds, as dying soon after 
with a prayer for his enemies on his lips. 

In order to understand the true meaning of forgive- 
ness, however, we must analyse still further. 

Injuries in relation to forgiveness may be classified 
(1) as those that affect us as individuals, (2) those we 
have to deal with as members of society. 

(1) As regards the first class, the parable of the unfor- 
giving servant related to St Peter, in Matt. xviii. 23-35, 
enforces a principle that had already been expressed, 
though more feebly, by the author of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus (xxviii. 3, 4),—‘“‘ One man beareth hatred 
against another ; and doth he seek pardon from the Lord ? 
He showeth no mercy to a man who is like himself; 
and doth he ask forgiveness of his own sins?” As we 
gain higher conceptions of the holiness of God, we are 
filled with a greater sense of our own sinfulness, and 
this will make us more lenient towards the weaknesses 
of others. . 7 

But Jesus introduced another element into the notion 
of forgiveness, the desire for the improvement of others. 
Righteous indignation may be salutary for strong and 
wilful offenders, but His own words, “They know not 
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what they do,” and St Peter’s, “Through ignorance ye 
did it,” teach us that it is often the offender rather than 
the offended who is the sufferer, and introduce an ele- 
ment of pitifulness for the Christian who, by injuring 
his brother, mars his Christian character. Such a man 
the offended Christian will seek to reclaim by gentle- 
ness and sympathy. In point of fact there is no true 
forgiveness, in a Christian sense, without sympathy. 
The forgiveness accompanied by contempt, or indiffer- 
ence, or mistrust, is a bastard form of forgiveness. It 
does not fulfil Christ’s condition of “coming from the 
heart.” 

On the other hand, for the good of the offender, 
he who is wronged, though he forgives, may yet punish 
or demand restitution. The man who has been robbed 
may forgive the thief and yet enforce repayment. Brutus 
may have forgiven his sons as a father and executed 
them afterwards as a judge. 

But supposing the offender does not repent? Jesus 
has told us how to act in Matt. xviii. 15-17. But in 
the parable that follows, He teaches us that even with 
the unrepentant we must not be vindictive, must be 
ready to be reconciled with the offender, and must strive 
to put ourselves in his place. 

But are we to forgive all offeaces, even the most 
villanous and deadly, against which our whole moral 
being revolts ? 

It is evident there are many offences and sins 
that those who have no strong moral feelings more 
readily forgive than those whose moral sense is de- 
veloped. In this sense, shallow natures forgive more 
easily than the deeper. But the forgiveness of the 
Christian will be more cordial and sympathetic in pro- 
portion to the greatness of the offence, because he sees 
in the repentant offender the image of what he might 
have been had he not fallen so low, and because he ex- 
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pects the sinner’s repentance to be bitter in proportion 
to the greatness of his offence. His love for his fellow- 
Christians will make him long to make reconciliation 
easy to him, and to remove from him the feeling of de- 
gradation that depresses him and mars his character. 

(2) But this love will not hinder him from prosecut- 
ing and punishing the offender, if it be necessary for the 
good or for the protectién of society. Jesus, indeed, 
laid down no law with regard to this, for while He was 
founding His church He knew that His followers for a 
long time would be outcasts from the laws, and unable 
to avail themselves of them. We find St Paul, however, 
appealing to the emperor against his enemies ; and no 
such objections exist now to the settlement of disputes 
by the law as existed in the early days of Christianity. 

Finally, the principles of Jesus’ teaching seem to 
bid us have some feeling of forgiveness and pity even 
for the monsters of humanity who have themselves been 
most pitiless and worked most harm,—even for the 
Caligulas, the Neros, and the Domitians; even for 
Philip of Spain and Alva; even for Judas and Caiaphas. 
We must feel sorry that they mistook their path in life, 
missed the treasury of the world’s love, and forfeited the 
nobility of their own characters, and we think with 
dread and horror of their possible future: at the 
least, we shudder at the thought that in eternity “they 
should be themselves and know themselves to be.” 
Jesus seems to forbid us to pursue beyond the grave 
such men (brothers as they were in the great human 
family) with hatred or rancour, with a desire to punish 
for the sake of punishing, not of bettering. Even they 
must have had some virtue in them which different 
circumstances might have developed,—may, perchance, 
develop yet. They must have had some pity or truth- 
fulness, love of-the young, one or two good hours, 

And if Jesus inspires us with such feelings towards 
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these dead monsters who seem to be past doing further 
harm, must He not much more desire us to entertain them 
towards the living who are susceptible yet to kindly in- 
fluences? So that the Christian who seeks to imitate his 
Master will strive (hard though it be in proportion to his 
sense of right and indignation at wrong) to be tender 
towards the hard, patient with the impatient, kindly to 
the selfish, and philanthropic towards the misanthropic, 
imitating the perfection of the heavenly Father who 
makes His sun to shine on the just and the unjust, and 
His seas to float the pirate as well as the trader. 
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LESSON XIX. 


St LUKE x. 25-42. 


ON DOING AND BEING—-THE PARABLE OF THE GOOD 
SAMARITAN—MARY AND MARTHA. 


25 Kat idov VOpLUKOS Ths averry exretpatay auTov, 
Acywv- Aisacxane, Ti Toujras Cony aL@viov KxAnpo- 
VOMNTW ; 26 Oo de elev ™ pos auTov: ev TH VOW 
Ti yeypanrat ; 3 Tas avayworkers ; ; 27 o > O€ amro- 
xpiGeis eirev: ayarnaers KUpLov TOV Gedy cou 
eg ANS THS kapdias cou Kal ev dAn TH Wuxn 
Kal ev ohn TH laxui wou Kat ev An Tn Stavoia 
TOU, kal TOV TANTLOV TOU WS weauToy. 28 elrrev 
de aQuT@: dp0as amexpiOns- ‘TOUTO Tole, kat Sion. 
29 6 de Oédwv dixawoat €avroyv elmev mwpos Tov 
Tro oby Kai ris é€oriy wou rAnciov; 30 vrokaBov 
o Inoots elev "AvO pws TIS kar€Batvev aro 
‘TepovoaAnp els "Teperx kat Ayorais TEpleTTETEY, 
ot Kat exdvoavTes avTov Kal TAnyas em evres amir- 
Oov agevres nurOavn. 3l kara ovyKuptay de fepeus 
vite kaTéBavev [ev] ™ 0d exelvy, Kal tdav aur ov 
avrimapinev- 32 duoiws dé kat Aevelrns Kata TOV 
ToTov €NOwy Kat idwv ayTimapiader, 33 Lapapetras 
Sé€ Tis OdEvwY WrOev kat’ auTov Kat idwv eoTAayxX- 
vioOn, 34 Kat mpooeh Owov kart ednoev TO Tpavmara 
avTou ET IXEwr éXatoy Kat olvoy, ertBiBacas dé aur ov 
ET TO Lov KTHVOS Hyayev aUTOV Eis TaVvdoXEloY Kal 
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émreweAiOn avrov. 35 Kat emt Thy auptov ex Badwv 
dvo dnvapta edwxev Te mavdoxet kal eizrev ‘Ea- 
weAiOyre avrou, Kat Sri dv rpocdaranjons eyw ev 
TH émravepxeo Bai fe aTrodwcw cot. 36 Tis TOUT CV 
TOV TPLOV wAnotov doxel vot yeyovevat TOU eumea ov- 
TOS els Tous Anoras ; 3 0 ée elev 37 ‘O zroujoas TO 
ENeos mer auToi. are de avtw [6] Incovs Ilo- 
pevou Kat ov Trotet OMoLws. 

38 ry de T® mopever Oat avrous autos eton\Oev 
els KO-NY Twa: yun de Ts ovouart Map@a U7rEde- 
faro avroy eis Thy oikiay. 39 Kat Tyde Hv adergy 
KaAouuery Maprap, [7] nat mapaxa0erVeioa 7 pos 
Tous 7odas TOU Kupiou mKovev TOV Aoyov avrov. 40 ¥ 
de Map6a TeplerTaTo epi TOAARY dtaxoviav: e€7rt- 
orara 6e el7rey Kupue, ov meAeL cot Ort 7 adehpy 
pou wovny ue KaTéAecrev Staxoveiv ; elroy ov aUTY 
iva pot cuvavrihaByrat. 4] amoxpiOeis de el7rey 
avy O KUpLOS Map6a Map6a, Meptuvas kal PopuBakn 
mept TOAAG, OAL yoo dé €or Xpeta n €vos: 42 
play. yap Thy ayaOny pepida e€eAc£aro iris ovK 
agpatpeOncerat avris. 
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LESSON XxX. 
THE SAMARITANS—RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE. 


THe Samaritans were the descendants of the Assyrians 
who were settled, probably by Esar-Haddon, in the 
deserted territory of the ten tribes, after these last had 
been transported to Babylon (2 Kings xvii. 24). In 
the course of time they had combined with the remnant 
of Israel, and the exiled Judeans expelled from Jerusalem 
in its long party contests, to form a separate Mosaic com- 
munity. When the Jews returned from Babylon they 
refused to allow these people, who had not Jewish blood 
in their veins, to share in the rebuilding of the Temple, 
and thus commenced a feud which was perpetuated and 
‘intensified by deadly contests. The nickname of Cuth- 
gzans, derived from Cuth, one of the countries from 
which their ancestors came, expressed the Jewish con- 
tempt for their origin. In Be. 110, John Hyrcanus, 
the Maccabean ruler, destroyed their capital, and even 
brought down streams of water over the ruins, that no 
Samaritan might ever settle upon the hills again. The 
town lay in ruins for more than half a century, and the 
Jews held a special feast in celebration of the destruc- 
tion of Samaria. 

The Samaritans had built on Mount Gerizim a rival 
temple to that of Jerusalem, but this too had been 
levelled to the ground by John Hyrcanus, and a syna- 
gogue was erected in its stead at Neapolis. They refused 
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to acknowledge as canonical the books which had been 
first collected during, or after, the exile, and limited 
themselves to the Pentateuch, for their copy of which 
they claimed an authority and antiquity above any pos- 
sessed by the Jews. They regarded themselves as the 
descendants of the true patriarchs, with memorials of 
whom their land was full. They believed the genuine 
vessels of the tabernacle to be buried under Mount Ger- 
izim, and in the time of Pilate all Samaria flocked thither 
at the summons of asorcerer. “When the Cuthzans,” said 
a Rabbi, “renounce Mount Gerizim, praise Israel, and 
believe in the resurrection of the dead, there may be 
unity again between them and Jerusalem.” Not only, 
however, did they differ seriously from the Jews in the 
extent of their religious beliefs, but they incurred the 
contempt of that steadfast people by the facility with 
which they became renegades to their faith when occa- 
sion served, becoming now Sidonian, now Persian, now 
Median, and allowing their god to be called now by 
Jewish and now by Hellenic names. This contempt 
finds strong expression in the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
(L 25, 26), in these terms: “There be two manner of 
nations which my heart abhorreth, and the third nation - 
is no nation; they that sit on the mountain of Samaria, 
and they that dwell among the Philistines, and that 
foolish people that dwell in Sidon.” 

With the advent of the Romans fresh fuel was added 
to this national hatred. Pompey restored Samaria under 
the name of Gabinopolis, and Herod conferred on it the 
prouder name of Sebaste. The Idumean Herod was as 
much beloved in Samaria as he was hated in Jerusalem. 
With the Samaritans he took counsel, and conducted war, 
and to them he betook himself when Jerusalem no longer 
pleased him. All his Roman proclivities, which the 
Rabbis of Judea considered a crime in him, he could 
satisfy in Sebaste. And the Jews, with increasing dis- 
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gust, saw this town fortified against themselves, and 
adorned with a heathen theatre and temple. Herod 
married Malthace, a Samaritan woman, and after his 
death, when Judea and Galilee took up arms against her 
sons, the Samaritans remained quiet; and as a reward for 
this, Rome took off the fourth part of their taxes, and 
then added this amount to that paid by the Jewish 
population,—a new ground of hatred for the people of 
Judea. 

Then, while the Jews were always in a hostile attitude 
towards the Roman influence, and strove by every means 
in their power to put a stop to the introduction of all 
that was foreign, the Samaritans rejoiced over their new 
importance. Their unrestrained commerce with the 
nations of the coast, and the mixed population of their 
settlements, made them less steadfast in their religion, 
and less hard and bigoted also. And it is this trait in 
their character that Jesus is alluding to in this parable. 
But they were capable of showing intense and active 
hatred against the Jews. In more ancient times, the 
priests at Jerusalem had been accustomed to give warning 
of the Easter new moon to those who dwelt in the country 
by fire-signals upon the mountains; but the Samaritans 
caused such confusion among the country population by 
signals too early or too late, that finally another method 
of communication had to be found. In the year ap. 10, 
several Samaritans stole up to Jerusalem, and after the 
commencement of the feast, when the priests, garments, 
and vessels, had all been thoroughly purified, strewed 
human bongs in the courts of the Temple to pollute them, 
so that in the morning the crowd of celebrants had to be 
turned away at the door of the outer court, and the feast 
was discontinued in order that the people might not be 
defiled. 

The Jews paid back this hatred with interest. Under 
the Roman procurators raids were made into the Sa- 
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maritan border, villages set on fire, and the inhabitants 
slain without regard to age. The name of Samaritan 
became a term of derision. “ We know that Thou art a 
Samaritan and hast a devil,” the Jews say to Jesus in 
the Gospel according to St John (viii 48). The Galileans 
took a circuitous route to the feasts at Jerusalem, for the 
towns of Samaria were considered impure, and it was 
forbidden to ask help or to receive food from the in- 
habitants. The Rabbis said, “He who takes bread of the 
Samaritan is like unto him who eats the flesh of swine.” 
Every contract made in the presence of a Samaritan was 
void. The Samaritan was publicly cursed in the syna- 
gogue. The Jews declared that he had no part in the 
resurrection of the dead, and earnestly desired never to 
see a member of the nation. 

And it was one of this hated nation whom Jesus, in 
the parable of the Good Samaritan, set before a mem- 
ber of that profession among the Jews, which would 
hate it most intensely, as an example of kindness 
and benevolence to his enemy when in distress. For 
although the fact is not mentioned, we may fairly 
assume from the general tone of the parable, and from 
the direction he was going, that the wounded traveller 
is to be regarded as a Jew. The lesson taught by the 
parable, therefore, is not only that of charity, but also 
that of charity to those whose religious opinions differ 
from our own, and therefore of religious tolerance. 
Unhappy examples of the contrary spirit among Chris- 
tians are to be found in religious persecutions, and in 
the excesses perpetrated in the name of Christ by 
the Crusaders. “Many,” said the old Athenians, “are 
the wand-bearers, but few the true worshippers of 
Bacchus. ‘‘ Many,” may Christians say, “have been 
the worshippers of Christ; few those who have cared 
to understand His spirit.” Tertullian encouraging the 
Christian martyrs who suffered in the amphitheatre with 
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the future prospect of being spectators, in a vaster amphi- 
theatre, of the eternal torments of their foes; Godfrey 
and his Crusaders riding up to the porch of the Temple 
at Jerusalem with their horses up to the knees in the 
stream of their enemies’ blood, while the shrieks of the 
Jews being burnt alive in their synagogues rang in their 
ears ; the horrors of the Inquisition,—these are terrible 
instances out of many in the history of Christianity, of 
the failure of His disciples to understand the spirit of 
Jesus. 

In the words of Lord Bacon, “ Lucretius, the poet, 
when he beheld the act of Agamemnon that could 
endure the sacrificing of his own daughter, concludes 
with this verse— 

‘Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum.’ od 

But what would he have done if he had known of 
the massacre of St Bartholomew’s Day, or of the Gun- 
powder Plot? It was a great blasphemy when the devil 
said, ‘I will ascend and be like the highest ;’ but it isa 
greater blasphemy if they make God to say, ‘I will de- 
scend and be like the Prince of Darkness ;’ and it is no 
better when they make the cause of religion descend to 
the execrable actions of murdering of princes, butchery 
of people, and firing of states. Neither is there such a 
sin against the Holy Ghost (if one should take it liter- 
ally) as, instead of the likeness of a dove, to bring Him 
down in the likeness of a vulture or raven. Therefore, 
in all counsels concerning religion, that counsel of the 
apostle should be prefixed, ‘Ira hominis non implet 
justitiam Dei.’” 

There is a fine historic irony in the fact that the Jews 
who were the authors have been the worst victims of 
religious intolerance. They, however, are less to blame 
than their imitators, inasmuch as it was their mission 
(and they nobly fulfilled it) to defend the pure and spir- 
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itual religion of a God they regarded as jealous from being 
defiled by the corrupting influence of the religions of 
mightier nations which hemmed in their narrow terri- 
tory on nearly every side; whereas the Christians who 
have imitated them enjoy the privilege of professing a 
religion nominally adopted by the majority of the civ- 
ilised nations of the earth, and of belief in a Founder who 
sought to promote the sentiment of universal brother- 
hood. Yet in the name of the author of the parable of 
the Good Samaritan, the Jews “‘ have been hindered from 
pursuing agriculture and handicrafts; have been marked 
out as execrable figures by a peculiar dress; have been 
spat upon, pelted, and tortured; have been accused of 
killing and eating babies, poisoning wells, and taking 
pains to spread the plague ; have been burnt because they 
refused to be baptised; and have been hounded by 
thousands and tens of thousands from their homes.” 
—(George Eliot in ‘ Theophrastus Such.’) 

When we look back on the history of persecution 
among Christians, we must remember as a palliation that 
for centuries few could read the Bible; the knowledge of 
Christian mysteries was derived, not from the reading of 
the words of Christ, but from the ceremonies in the 
Churches. Moreover, the spirit of barbarism had as 
much influence on Christianity, as Christianity had on 
barbarism. When the barbarians adopted Christianity 
their savage spirits might be softened, but were not sub- 
dued. Jesus Himself had warned His disciples that the 
seed of Christianity would grow slowly, and that tares 
would be mingled with the wheat. 


MARTHA AND MARY: DOING AND BEING. 


The contrast between Martha and Mary is not a con- 
trast between the life of action and contemplation, but 
between doing and being. The voutxos had asked what 
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he should do to inherit eternal life; Jesus had replied 
by a parable which showed him that eternal life was a 
state, and that he who was in that state instinctively 
acted in accordance with it: if he had once possessed 
himself of the loving temper, he naturally acted in obe- 
dience to its dictates as the occasion arose. So Martha 
seeks to show her love to her Lord by doing something 
for Him; Mary, with a keener insight into His desires, 
by being what He would have her to be—and what this 
is she learns best by listening to His words. Activity is 
more likely to be well directed if based upon right prin- 
ciples derived from thought. It is really much harder 
to think than to do; and since doing gains readier credit 
than thinking, the latter usually involves more self- 
denial than the former, and therefore the noblest spirits 
combine both thought and action. The authoress of 
‘Jane Eyre’ was a skilled housekeeper on small means ; 
Milton, who in his blindness could write, “they also 
serve that only stand and wait,’ though he was one of 
the most contemplative and studious men that ever lived, 
yet showed himself capable of exhibiting an active patri- 
otism. The studious life may, however, from its isolation, 
degenerate into selfishness. Mary, it would seem, had 
combined active care for others with her thoughtfulness. 
She had already done her share of the serving, and her 
study was consecrated by her loving devotion to her 
Lord. 

The schoolboy may check his studies from leading him 
into selfishness by taking some active share in the public 
work of his school, as in organising its games and its 
institutions. This active work, however, does not neces- 
sarily tend less to selfishness than solitary study. It 
brings more popularity, is stimulated by fellowship, and 
seems to have more immediate results than study, and 
for this very reason the latter may involve a higher 
virtue than the former, provided the motive be not 
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selfish. Probably few boys reason about their motives, 
and their motives are mixed. They study for praise, 
for prizes, to please their parents or masters, and to en- 
sure future success in life, as well as from a sense of 
duty or a love of knowledge. The story of Martha and 
Mary holds out a motive of a loftier and more permanent 
character. Mary at the feet of Jesus is the type of the 
schoolboy whom instinctive sense of duty and affection 
combined are preparing faithfully to perform the duties 
of life, whether he be successful or not, stimulated by 
the example of the character and self-sacrifice of Jesus 
and the love for His person. The noblest expression of 
the inward devotion to Jesus is to be found in the ‘De 
Imitatione Christi’; but it is to be recollected in perusing 
it, that it is a book of a monastic character, dwelling too 
exclusively on the life of contemplation as opposed to 
the life of activity. 
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LESSON XXI 


St MaTrHew xx. 1-16. 


THE PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD— 
THE REWARDS OF THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


1 ‘Ouola yap cory 4 Bacivela Trav oupavav av- 
Opwrw oixoderroTy 6 doris efnrAOey a dua Tpit pur Oo- 
casbat € epyaras els Tov auTreAGva avToU: 2 oup- 
yyoas 6€ META TOV  epyaray eK Snvapiou THY me pay 
améaTetAev avTous els Tov aumreAava avToi. 3 kal 
e£eh Owv Tept Tpit ay @pay eldev @AAous € ETT WTAS ev 
TH. ayopa apyous: 4 Kat exeivors elev ‘Yarayere 
Kat Umets els TOV GumTEAwVA, Kal 0 é€ay # SikaLov daow 
Upiv: 5 of be amir0or. many [se] efeA Ow mept 
ERT HY kal evar ny @pav emroinoey WT aUTWS. 6 wept 
de THv evdexaryy eferOoy ed pev aAXous é EOTWTAS, Ka 
ever avrois Ti ade eTIKATE ohqy Thy pépav 
apyot ; 7 Aeyouow aur “Ore oudels 9 mp.as emia Oo- 
gatTo- Neyer aurois ‘Yaayere Kat Umets ets Tov 
GLTrEABYA. 8 owias be ‘yevouevns Aeyet o O Kuptos TOU 
GUTreAGVOS Tw EMIT POT! avrou KadAecoy Tous ép- 
aras Kat darddos TOV puoOov ap£amevos a amo Tay 
eoXaTWV Ews Tov TpwOTov. 9 edOovres de of epi 
THY evdexaT yy @pav EXaBov a ava Snvaptov. 10 Kat 
ehOovres of Tpwrot evouicay 6 Ort wAeiov Ajpryovrat: 
Kal éhaBov [ro] ava Snvaptov kat avrot. 11 AaBov- 
Tes de eyoyyutov KaTa Tou oixoder7oTou 12 A€yor- 
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Tes Obror of ETXaTOL pilav @pav erroinoay, kal ioous 
avrous myiv eTrolngas Tots Bacracact TO apos THiS 
me pas Kat Tov kavowva. 13 6 de amroxpiBeis évl 
auTwy elrev ‘Eraipe, ouK adik@ oe: _ouxt Snvaptou 
cuveporncas Mot ; 14 dpov TO cov kal viraye: Oérw 
de TOUT TH eoXATO dovvat & ws kal Toi: 15 OuK &£e- 
Ory Kol O Broo Tojo ev ToS enois ; ; 1.0 ofOadpos 
oou Tovnpos €or OTt ey ayabos eft 5 16 Odtrws 
ET OVTAL OL ETXATOL WPWTOL Kal Of MPwToOt ETXATOL. 


The interpretation of the denarius.—This parable 
is one of the most difficult in the New Testament, and 
has had very many interpretations. 

It is difficult to determine what is implied by the 
piasOos which the labourers all receive alike, whether 
they have worked early or late in the vineyard ; difficult 
to determine what is meant by the hours of the day at 
which they are respectively called; and difficult not to 
feel with the labourers who had worked from the early 
morning that the scale of payment was unfair. 

We shall put ourselves in a way to understand the 
parable if we fix our thoughts on the circumstances 
under which, and the audience to whom, it was uttered. 

The rich young man (xix. 16) had sought the attain- 
ment of eternal life by offering to do some great thing, 
and on being challenged to devote himself to a life of 
poverty and attendance on Jesus, had gone gloomily 
away. Then Peter complacently contrasting the con- 
duct of the disciples with that of this young man, 
inquired what reward they should have who had left all 
to follow Jesus. To this the Master makes first an 
encouraging answer in figurative language, promising a 
hundredfold to His disciples for all that they had given 
up, and the inheritance of eternal life. But in the 
second place, it was necessary to teach Peter that his 
question betrayed a misunderstanding of the nature of 
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the kingdom in which he sought pre-eminence. It was 
necessary also to prepare the little community of dis- 
ciples for the difficulties that were sure to arise when 
their Master was taken from them. Then disputes 
about rank would be likely to occur, and those who had 
been the companions of Jesus would be disposed to be 
jealous of those who, like St Paul, joined the society 
subsequent to His being taken from them. 

Now Jesus understood Peter and the other disciples 
too well to point out to them their mistake without any 
figure, for He knew they could not at that time com- 
prehend Him. They were always thinking of a mate- 
rial kingdom, with material thrones and material rewards. 
It was no use for Him as yet to declare plainly that the 
reward of being Christians was to be Christians, because 
therein was the greatest happiness ; and that as patience, 
humility, unselfishness, and self-sacrifice were among the 
chief Christian virtues, the very expression of a desire 
for a material reward above his fellows of itself deposed 
a Christian from a post of eminence, and made him one 
of a lower rank. 

Jesus, therefore, in His usual manner, related a par- 
able, at the end of which He reiterated the gnome or 
saying with which He began—‘ The last shall be first, 
and the first last,”—the other main point being appar- 
ently to rebuke the spirit of those who murmured at the 
good fortune of their fellows. For it must be carefully 
observed that the lord did no injustice to the labourers 
who had worked longest in the vineyard; what he did 
was to show himself very liberal to those who had 
worked but a short time. 

The parable opens up the whole question of the rela- 
tion of rewards to the system of Christ’s teaching. Is 
it not nobler to work without the expectation of a re- 
ward? Is it not nobler to do what is right, without any 
hope of our good conduct being recognised in any way, 
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even by a smile of approval? Take the case of a child 
who is falsely accused of a wrong action which has been 
done by his brother, and allows his brother to be petted 
while he is punished, and yet will not betray hin, 
though he sees no prospect of his own innocence coming 
to light. Undoubtedly we look upon this child’s con- 
duct as nobler, because he has no hope of reward. 

But we must bear in mind that he is cheered by the 
consciousness that his father would approve of his con- 
duct if he knew of it; and this is the cheering confi- 
dence that the teaching of Jesus more firmly established 
in the world. The heavenly Father, He taught, does 
approve of self-denial and unselfishness in His children, 
though the outward manifestation of His approval seems 
remote. 

In other words, we must think of the reward, of the 
payment given to the labourers, not as something exter- 
nal—not as a crown or a sceptre or a throne, or money or 
houses—but as a feeling of satisfaction in the soul of 
man, arising from the knowledge that the Lord of the 
universe approves of his conduct. 

The work of the labourers in the vineyard of Jesus is 
a work of love, the fruits of the work are love, and its 
reward is love. Love is rewarded by appreciation, be- 
cause appreciation is a loving act—is rewarded by being 
surrounded by an atmosphere of love, because this in- 
creases 1ts power of loving. 

Peter could not understand this yet; for he still 
thought of his Master as a Messiah who was to prove 
Himself, when He entered Jerusalem, conqueror over 
His enemies and an open distributor of rewards to His 
friends; but the time came when he thought more of 
his Lord’s patience and suffering, as an incentive to well- 
doing, than of His power and glory, and looked upon 
giving pleasure to his Master as the highest reward (1 
Pet. ii, 20)—“ What glory is it, if, when ye be buf- 
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feted for your faults, ye shall take it patiently? but if, 
when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, 
this is acceptable with God. For even hereunto were 
ye called ; because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us 
an example, that ye should follow His steps.” 

We are now in a position to understand how the 
utoOos may be susceptible of all the interpretations that 
have been put upon it by various commentators. Thus 
one commentator regards it as “the promise of this life 
attached to godliness.” Now this phrase may mean (1) 
a promise of worldly prosperity ; but it is by no means 
true that prosperity always accompanies godliness. The 
wicked still “ flourish like a green bay tree.” There are, 
however, causes inherent in his character which make 
the godly man prosper, and which we may hope will 
gain greater strength in the coming ages as the race im- 
proves. His honesty makes him trusted, his freedom 
from distracting passion enables him to pursue his call- 
ing with regularity and stability of purpose; his un- 
selfish and loving nature wins him friends; and the 
reciprocation of this love gives him daily fresh vigour 
for his work,—to which he is further strengthened by 
the consciousness of God’s love for him. But (2) 
these last blessings are really the promise itself. For 
the treasure the labourer in the vineyard of Jesus 
cares for most is the love of God and man, which his 
unselfish loving character brings to him. So that wher- 
ever he is, he seems to radiate love, and move in an 
atmosphere of love. If, again, we think of prosperity 
in this life as consisting in honour rather than in wealth, 
by the godly man the pleasure derived from honour 
arises from the thought that his fellow-men trust him, 
and that his honourable position gives him greater op- 
portunities of serving them. 

Again, other commentators regard the uio@os as eter- 
nal life. This idea is not very different from the other, 
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if we regard eternal life as a state begun here and never 
ending. This state is defined by St John, in his First 
Epistle, chap. ii. 14—‘“ We know that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren. He 
that loveth not his brother abideth in death.” And more 
mystically in chap. v. 2—“ God hath given to us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son. He that hath the Son 
hath life: and he that hath not the Son hath not life.” 
The phrase, “having the Son,” is full of mysterious 
meaning; but whatever else it means, we cannot go 
wrong in taking it to imply being filled with the Spirit 
of the Son—that is, with the Spirit of Love. Now the 
connection of love with life is as obvious as the con- 
nection of hate with death. 

Others regard the picOogs as salvation; but this is 
synonymous with eternal life—for he who has the one 
has the other. Others as God Himself; but this corre- 
sponds to the “having the Son.” Others to “a special 
reward of grace,” consisting in the difference of place 
assigned to different individuals in the kingdom of God, 
in allusion to Matt. xix. 28—“ Verily I say unto you, 
That ye which have followed me, in the regeneration, 
when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of His 
glory, ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.” But the language there is 
evidently metaphorical. A throne is the symbol of in- 
fluence, and influence in the kingdom of God is attained 
only by love and unselfishness: position here or here- 
after can only be looked upon by the members of the 
kingdom as involving duties, and giving enlarged oppor- 
tunities of usefulness and the diffusion of love. We 
cannot regard such positions as assigned arbitrarily. 
Jesus Himself gives us a law respecting them in the 
latter part of this chapter, when He declares that His 
Father reserves them for His own dispasition, and adds, 
as a warning to those who are ambitious for them (ver. 
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26), “ Whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister; and whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant” (or slave). 

Again, a difficulty arises about ver. 14; there the lord 
of the vineyard appears to reprobate, if not to reject, the 
murmuring labourer. The word dzaye, however, means 
no more than “ withdraw,” and does not necessarily 
imply dismissal from the service of the lord of the 
vineyard. Of course we cannot imagine murmurers as 
marring the peace of the kingdom of God in its final 
and perfected state. But no time is assigned for the 
scenery of the parable. We are not compelled to re- 
strict the end of the day to the final judgment. A feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with their lot, as compared with 
that of others, lurks at the bottom of the heart probably 
of the very best of men—even as ambition is “ the last 
infirmity of noble minds.” It may not present itself at 
all to the eyes of men, and yet may be known to God, 
who is “ greater than our heart, and knoweth all things ” 
(1 John iii. 20). 

Jesus here declares that the very existence of such a 
feeling of itself assigns to that member who fosters it a 
lower place in the kingdom in this world, not without a 
hint that it may cut him off from membership altogether 
in the future. 

The interpretation of the hours.— We have next to 
consider what is meant by the various times of the day 
at which the labourers were called. Here we shall 
probably make a mistake if we restrict our interpreta- 
tion to one special application. 

We may indeed fairly suppose that Jesus had in His 
mind Peter and the little inner circle of His disciples— 
their position and their ambition, which to Him, who 
foresaw for them a very different career to that they 
were anticipating, was pathetically ironical. Others, He 
foresaw, would become labourers in the vineyard, and 
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obtain greater fame and distinction before the world 
than many, if not all, of those who had been with Him 
from the first. This was notably true of St Paul, who 
does indeed really seem to have been regarded at first 
by the disciples with some envy as well as distrust. 
The immediate object of the parable, therefore, was 
probably to teach the disciples that their earlier calling 
conferred on them no peculiar privilege, and that those 
‘faithful labourers in the kingdom of God, who were 
called at a later period, would be placed on an equal 
footing with them. To put an extreme case, that even 
if a St Peter or a St John were jealous of the penitent 
brigand on the cross, they would be displaying a spirit 
incompatible with the spirit and organisation of the 
kingdom of Love. 

But the teaching of the parable may also be extended 
to apply to the relationship in which the heathen, as 
being called at a later period into the kingdom of God, 
stood to the Jews, as the first called. In this way it 
conveyed to the future disciples of the kingdom the be- 
quest of the Master’s teaching on points that were after- 
wards raised, and did actually lead to jealousy, as we 
find from Acts vi. 1—‘‘ There arose a murmuring of the 
Grecians against the Hebrews, because their widows 
were neglected in the daily ministration.” Regarded 
from this point of view, the parable is a complement of 
that of “The Prodigal Son.” 

Again, its teaching may refer to the relation of indi- 
viduals who are called late in life, with those who have 
been called earlier. Experience tells us that its teach- 
ing is not inapplicable here. Jealousies do actually 
arise among those engaged in Christian work with ref- 
erence to the work and the offices connected with it. 
Envy and uncharitableness do creep in among those 
working together in Sunday-schools, in charitable organ- 
isations, in ministerial work—even in the highest offices 
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of the Church. In this parable we hear the Master's 
voice declaring that, in His sight, it is not the most 
successful, or the most energetic or prominent worker, 
that is first, but he or she who displays the most Chris- 
tian temper, who is most loving and most unselfish, most 
free from envy and jealousy, and the least pushing— 
who, when posts of distinction are being competed for, 
can both say and feel, with the most sincerity, “ Chris- 
tianity has many worthier sons than I.” 

Again, since in the history of Christianity one age has 
had greater difficulties to contend with than another, the 
“hours” of the parable may fairly be applied to the 
ages of this history. So that Jesus seems to be cement- 
ing His disciples of all ages into one great brotherhood, 
in which invidious comparisons of their work done for 
Him and His community shall have no place. So that 
the saint who lives in an age when Christians are per- 
secuted, tortured, and put to death, is encouraged not 
to envy his brother saint who lived in a preceding age, 
when Christians were honoured, and could live lives of 
comparative ease, but rather to rejoice that his brother 
was free from his sufferings. This spint is illustrated 
by the eloquent passage of St Paul in 1 Cor. iv., m 
which he affectionately contrasts his sufferings with 
the pride in their ease displayed by the Corinthian con- 
verts. The saint who in one age lives a life of ease 
and distinction may be well known to God to have a 
spirit that could have endured unflinchingly all the 
horrors of martyrdom, if he had been called upon to 
do so. But in God’s sight the only difference between 
one saint and another is the difference in their charac- 
ters, and, above all, in their capacity for loving and dif- 
fusing love. 

In the eloquent words of Archbishop Leighton, 
“Envy is a stranger to the company of heaven; there 
resides perfect love, in which each enjoys the happiness 
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of his neighbour as much as his own, because he de- 
lights in it as his own; so that among those blessed 
beings is an infinite reflection and multiplication of 
happiness—like the splendour of a palatial chamber, 
full of kings and nobles, gleaming with gold and gems, 
whose walls are everywhere covered with most brilliant 
mirrors.” 
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LESSON XXII. 


St LUKE xii. 13-21, 


THE PARABLE OF THE RICH FOOL. 
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LESSON XXIII. 
St LUKE xii. 14. 


THE TEACHING OF JESUS AND MODERN CITIZENSHIP. 


Jesus elsewhere declared that His kingdom was not 
of this world (John xviii. 36). He taught principles 
which, if adopted, would make disputes about inherit- 
ance impossible, or else transform them into rivalries in 
émretxeta, or “ yieldingness,” rather than in a\eovefia. 
A fine illustration of this spirit in heathen times is 
found in the rivalry of Orestes and Pylades for the 
doom of death before Iphigenia in Tauris (Eur., ae 
Taur., 672-699). 

Jesus’ kingdom was one founded on spiritual dinpoai- 
tion, not on outward law and jurisprudence. That this 
lawsuit should have been decided by the brothers them- 
selves, in love, with mutual fairness, would have been 
much; that it should be determined by authoritative 
arbitration was, from a spiritual point of view, nothing. 
The right disposition of their hearts belonged to Christ’s 
kingdom, and the right division of their goods would 
grow out of this right disposition, But with the ap- 
portionment of their property by the decision of a third 
person, His kingdom had nothing to do. 

Suppose that both were wrong—one oppressive, the 
other covetous. Then, that the oppressor should become 
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generous, and the covetous liberal, were a great spiritual 
gain. But there would be no spiritual gain in taking 
from one selfish brother to give to another selfish brother. 

In a similar spirit, Jesus, on another occasion, lays 
down the great political principle—* Render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s” (Matt. xxii. 21). But He would not 
determine whether this particular tax was due to Cesar 
or not. 

He lays down general principles, out of which the 
best government may spring; but He does not deter- 
mine what is the best government—whether monarchy 
or a republic, an aristocracy or a democracy. His re- 
ligion was for all ages, and can be practised under all 
governments ; it establishes a charity, a moderation, a 
sense of duty, and a love of right, which will modify 
human life according to any circumstances that can 
arise. 

We shall understand this more clearly if we consider 
the relation the principles and precepts of Christianity 
bear to such subjects as slavery, rebellion against unjust 
government, and war. 


I, SLAVERY. 

Precepts.—St Peter (i. 18) bids slaves—whom he 
addresses by the milder term domestics—‘‘ to be subject 
to their masters with all fear; not only to the good and 
gentle, but also to the froward,”— and exhorts them 
by the example of Christ to bear patiently even unjust 
buffeting. St Paul (Eph. vi. 5) exhorts them to obey 
their masters, as the slaves of Christ, expecting their 
reward from God, and to count their masters worthy of 
honour, that the name of God and His doctrine be not 
blasphemed (1 Tim. vi. 1). Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 21. 

So far then from exhorting slaves to seek freedom, 
the apostles urge them to greater patience and zeal in 
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their work because they are Christians. They have no 
thought of any political change with respect to their 
condition. This is still further exemplified by the his- 
tory of the slave Onesimus. This man, after purloining 
money, fled from his master Philemon at Colosse, and 
escaped to Rome, where he was converted to Christianity 
by St Paul. The great apostle sent him back to his 
master, begging not for his freedom, but that he might 
be forgiven his theft, and looked upon as a Christian 
brother (Philem. 16). 

The time was not ripe for the abolition.—Sup- 
pose Jesus and His disciples had declaimed against 
slavery, and urged masters to give their slaves free- 
dom, or slaves to rise, what would have been the con- 
sequence? The master would have turned a deaf ear 
to Christianity, the slave would have involved him- 
self in a deadly and hopeless struggle, the propagation 
of Christianity would have been checked at the outset, 
for every Christian would have been regarded as an 
instigator of disorder, and the religion of peace and 
universal brotherhood would have lost a hearing, because 
it would have been associated in men’s minds with 
rebellion and discord. 

The hopelessness of the struggles of the slaves against 
their masters had been shown only seventy-one years 
before Christ, in the rising of the slaves of southern 
Italy under Spartacus. Though victorious for a time, 
and though they rebelled at a period when the govern- 
ment was memorably weak, and at one time even 
threatened Rome with a blockade, they were ultimately 
beaten ; and as a token of the hopelessness of the con- 
test, there might be seen along the road from Capua to 
Rome six thousand crosses bearing the figures of un- 
happy wretches who had been captured. 

Moreover, so terrible was the poverty to which the 
citizens of the Roman Empire were subject, owing to 
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bad government, bad finance, and civil war, that free- 
dom to the slave would have been a doubtful boon. 
Again, the sudden abolition of slavery would have 
starved the ancient world, which only subsisted on the 
products of its labour: it would have thrown upon the 
soil whole populations without resources, and without 
the power of governing themselves. 

Principles.— But though Jesus and His disciples 
uttered no words against the institution of slavery, they 
laid down principles which strike at its root, and have 
materially aided in its overthrow. Jesus, in such senti- 
ments as “He that is greatest amongst you shall be 
your servant” (Matt. xxiii. 11), and the symbolic act 
of washing His disciples’ feet (John xiii. 16); St Peter, 
in such sentiments as “Honour all men” (1 Pet. 
ii, 17); St John, in such as “He that loveth not his 
brother abideth in death” (1 John iii 14); St James, 
in “If ye have respect to persons, ye commit sin, and 
are convinced of the law as transgressors ” (James ii. 9); 
St Paul, in such phrases as “There is neither bond 
nor free: ye are all one in Christ” (Gal. iii, 28); “ We, 
being many, are one body in Christ, and every one mem- 
bers one of another” (Romans xii. 5); “In honour pre- 
ferring one another” (Romans xii. 10); and above all, 
in the passage already quoted from the Epistle to Phil- 
emon (verse 16), where he urges the master to receive 
his slave, now converted to Christianity, no longer as a 
slave, but as a brother beloved. 

Historical influence of Ohristianity.—In the history 
of Christianity its influence on slavery was felt in three 
ways. 

(1) In the Church ceremonies and the penitential 
discipline the difference between the master and his 
slave was unknown.—They were, as St Paul said, “one 
in Christ.” Together they partook of the Supper of the 
Lord, side by side they sat at the love-feasts, and they 
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mingled together in the public prayers. In the penal 
system of the Church the distinction between wrongs 
done to a freeman and wrongs done to a slave was re- 
pudiated. Slaves, moreover, might enter the priesthood, 
and an emancipated slave often saw the greatest and 
most wealthy humbly kneeling at his feet imploring his 
absolution or his benediction. The Christian teachers 
and clergymen became known as “the brothers of the 
slave”; and the slaves themselves were called ‘“ the 
freedmen of Christ.” 

(2) The Christian ideal of morality conferred a 
novel dignity on the slave——The Romans regarded 
slaves with profound contempt, not so much on account 
of their position, as of the character which that posi- 
tion had formed. Such virtues as humility, obedience, 
gentleness, patience, and resignation are all cardinal 
virtues in the Christian character: they were all 
neglected or underrated by the pagans, with the excep- 
tion of a few Stoics; they can all expand or flourish 
in a servile condition. The monk St Benedict (born 
a.D. 480), by making manual labour the rule of the 
monasteries which he founded, raised it to new honour, 
and with it the slaves, by whom alone, for the most part, 
such labour had previously been carried on. 

(3) Christianity made unceasing efforts to procure 
the freedom of the slave.—The emancipation of slaves 
was celebrated on Church festivals, and was always re- 
garded as one of the most acceptable modes of expiating 
past sins. It became customary for masters to free their 
slaves on occasions of national or personal thanksgiving, 
on recovery from sickness, on the birth of a child, at 
the hour of death, and above all, in testamentary be- 
quests. At last, in the ninth century, a Christian monk, 
St Theodore of Stude (Constantinople), put forth the 
command to the abbot of a monastery, “Thou shalt 
possess no slave, neither for domestic service nor for the 
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labour of the fields; for man was made in the image of 
God.” Thirty-seven Church Councils are reported to 
have passed acts favourable to slaves. Other causes 
combined with Christianity in diminishing slavery. In 
the twelfth century it was very rare in Europe, and in 
the fourteenth century almost unknown. Unhappily, 
however, the practice was revived after the discovery 
of America; and the African slave trade commenced 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and even received the sanc- 
tion of the Christian Church, both Roman Catholic 
and Protestant. In the seventeenth century, however, 
Christians, and notably the Society of Friends, began 
to protest against it. Wesley and Whitfield preached 
against it. It was not, however, till the year 1807 
that, owing to the efforts of Clarkson and Wilberforce, 
instigated by feelings of Christian piety, a bill was 
passed in the House of Commons condemning the 
practice so far as England is concerned. In the year 
1833 it was abolished throughout the British colonies, 
and is now extinct in almost every nation professing 
Christianity. In 1870 negro equality with the whites 
was completely recognised in the United States. 


IJ. PassivE OBEDIENCE UNDER UNJUST RULE. 

It has been asserted that the teaching of Christianity 
inculcates passive obedience to any ruler, however 
unjust. 

Here again we must distinguish between the precept 
applicable to the time and to the persons to whom it 
was addressed, and the principle that may be applied 
to all circumstances at any time. 

Precepts. — Jesus said, “ Render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are 
God’s” (Matt. xxii. 21); “He that taketh the sword 
shall perish by the sword” (Matt. xxvi. 52). St Peter, 
“Submit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
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Lord’s sake; whether it be to the king, as supreme; or 
unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them 
that do well” (1 Pet. ii 13). St Paul, “Let every 
soul be subject unto the higher powers. For there is 
no power but of God: the powers that be are ordained 
of God. Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to 
whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear 
to whom fear; honour to whom honour” (Rom. xiii. 
1, 7 

Now, in Matt. xxii. 21, Jesus was answering a ques- 
tion put to Him insidiously, as to whether it was in His 
eyes lawful to pay tribute to Cesar or not. His answer 
implies nothing more than an assertion that His inter- 
rogators were bound to pay taxes to the government to 
whose authority they had submitted, and a refusal on 
His part to ally Himself to the hopeless cause of the 
zealots which, by a futile attempt at resistance against 
Rome, subsequently brought destruction on the country 
in the time of Titus, ap. 70. St Peter and St Paul 
again were warning the early Christians, many of whom 
were Jews, against rebellious acts and feelings, which 
would at once have been useless, and brought destruction 
on the infant Church, and to which they were always 
liable under the influence of religious impulses. The 
danger of such conduct was so far real that the Roman 
Government, only a short time previously, had made it 
the pretext for expelling all Jews, and doubtless the 
Christians among them, from Rome. St Paul, to guard 
against this turbulent spirit, lays down the principle that 
civil government is a divine ordinance, and consequently 
civil obedience a duty which must be conscientiously 
rendered by the Christian. He then decides the ques- 
tion which the Jews were constantly raising as to the 
lawfulness of paying taxes to heathen Governments, and 
affirms that it is a Christian duty to do so, on the ground 
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that the end of all government is the protection of the 
individual, and that this was the divine purpose in its 
institution. But He gives no precept as to what is the 
duty of Christians when governments fail to discharge 
their proper function. He was not writing a political 
treatise, but laying down rules for the guidance of a new 
and insignificant religious body, who, on account of the 
known rebellious spirit of the race to which many, if 
not most of them, belonged, were always liable to be 
looked upon with suspicion by the government. 

Practice of Jesus.—In seeking from the life and 
teaching of Jesus for any principle on which resistance 
to a wicked and despotic government could be based, 
we must constantly bear in mind how very different the 
aspect of political affairs has become since the dissolu- 
tion of the Roman Empire. In Jesus’ own nation it was 
proved both immediately before and soon after His time 
how hopeless was any rising against the absolute power of 
Rome. Neither were the Jews in such a condition that 
there was any grave moral call for such a rising. There 
was no chance, in their condition of moral and political 
degradation, of their governing themselves better than 
the Romans governed them. There was no unity among 
them, and the Romans in His day were really making 
some efforts to govern justly. His own unjust death 
was due to the violence of the Jews and the weakness 
of Pilate, in spite of the evident reluctance to give judg- 
ment with which the latter was inspired by his Roman 
instinct for justice. 

But both Jesus and His disciples did show by their 
lives that no political expediency would induce them to 
flatter the rulers where moral indignation or the cause 
of righteousness demanded a protest. When the crafty 
Herod Antipas sought by cunning to get rid of Him 
from his dominions, Jesus did not hesitate to express 
His indignation by using about him the epithet “ fox” 
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(Luke xiii. 31) in the face of the rulers; and when He 
knew His doom was at hand, Jesus fearlessly reformed 
the popular abuse of the traffic in the Temple (Matt. 
xxi. 12); and it was His invectives against the Pharisees, 
who were at once the religious teachers and the mis- 
leaders of His countrymen, that roused them to contrive 
His death. 

Practice of the disciples.— If we turn to the Acts of 
the Apostles, we never find the disciples submitting to 
any command that went against their conscience. In 
this sense they were always the champions of religious 
liberty against oppression. 

Again, the early Christians, even young and tender 
women, faced death, preceded by fearful tortures, rather 
than conform to religious practices against which their 
consciences rebelled, especially to the divine honours 
paid to the emperor; and by so doing they prepared the 
way for the freedom of men’s consciences from State 
interference, and uttered the earliest protest against the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings, which had its 
origin in this worship of the Roman emperors. 

Historical influence of the precepts and practice of 
Ohristianity.—The precepts of Jesus and His disciples 
have, however, been used as arguments for passive obe- 
dience and the divine right of kings. If, it has been 
argued, the first Christians were to obey the heathen 
emperors, how can we ever be justified in shaking off 
the yoke of a Christian sovereign? If St Paul said 
this under Nero, how much more is it true of the 
subjects of King Charles I. ? 

It cannot be denied that arguments such as these 
have wrought evil in the world, by supporting the cause 
of tyranny against that of freedom; but it is always 
unfair to blame a religious teacher for the use made of 
his precepts by political partisans to serve their own 
purposes, and the impartial attitude of Jesus towards 
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the political questions of His time gives Him a special 
claim to exemption from the reproach of a sinister in- 
fluence on political relations. And if it be true that 
the cause of freedom has been injured by the applica- 
tion of His words to a totally different set of conditions 
from those under which they were uttered, it can be 
shown on the other hand that the friends of liberty 
have reaped advantage alike from His precepts and 
from the principles and practice of His disciples. For 
to struggle for freedom is to struggle for self-govern- 
ment. Now the mere aspiration after self-government 
does not fit men for it, and the bestowal of it on a 
people before they are fit for it, only subtracts from the 
sum of human happiness; and for men unprepared for 
self-government to be in constant rebellion leads to 
nothing but anarchy and misery. From this point of 
view, therefore, Jesus must be regarded as a good 
patriot when He refused to countenance a rising of His 
countrymen against the Romans; and His warning 
against “pouring new wine into old bottles” contains 
a valuable political lesson which, taken to heart, may 
have a large influence on the happiness of mankind. 

But if, on the one hand, the principles and practice of 
Christianity contain warnings against premature and 
useless risings against rulers and dominant nations, on 
the other hand they have had an educating influence on 
mankind in preparing men for self-government. First, 
by substituting duty for fear as the motive for obedi- 
ence, the new religion trained men at once to a distaste 
for force and to self-respect, both essential elements for 
good government. Secondly, the influence of the Popes, 
although sometimes itself tyrannical, was more often a 
restraint on tyranny, and as they frequently appealed to 
the people against their sovereigns, made the power of 
the people felt. For some centuries, indeed, the Popes 
represented the cause of moral restraint, of intelligence, 
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and of humanity, in an age of physical force, ignorance, 
and barbarity. 

Influence of Christian principles.—But it is by con- 
sidering what is the real cause of rebellion that we 
shall discover how, apart from particular texts from 
either the Old or New Testament, it may be justi- 
fied on Christian principles. For, first, with respect 
to kings and rulers, Christ regards them as stewards 
of God, and as responsible to Him for their stewardship 
and the use of their talents. This principle is enunciated 
especially in the parables of the Unjust Steward and of 
the Talents, and in such passages as Matt. xx. 25 and 
Mark x. 42—“ Whosoever will be great among you let 
him be your minister ;” and “ Whosoever will be chief 
among you let him be your servant,”—-which lays down 
the law for Christian princes and magistrates, that they 
are to regard kingship not as ownership or possession, 
but as a service or ministry to their people. Secondly, 
as regards subjects, Christianity conferred new dignity 
on individual men, and especially on the poor and hum- 
ble. This recognition of the greatness of the individual 
soul tended naturally to the recognition of the claims of 
the poorer classes to exercise the rights of citizenship ; 
for the religion that proclaims all men equal in the 
sight of God is in itself a protest against despotic gov- 
ernment, whether exercised by one or many, whether 
a monarchy, an aristocracy, or a plutocracy. Thus St 
Peter, in the very passage quoted (1 Pet. ii. 16), bids 
Christians obey as “free” and “as the servants of God,” 
and places the precept “Honour all men” before that 
of “ Honour the king”; and shortly before had addressed 
the early Christians, to whom he is writing, and who, 
we have every reason to suppose, were in a very humble 
position (many of them even slaves), as “a royal 
priesthood” and “a holy nation” (1 Pet. ii. 9). Jesus 
also, Himself, had promised His disciples, in metaphori- 
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cal language, that “they should sit on thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel;” and by associating with 
the poorest and most degraded of His countrymen, had 
practically asserted their rights against those of the 
privileged classes. 


ITI, War. 

Why has not Christianity done away with war? 
Even the prophets spoke of a time when nations should 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks; when nation should not lift up 
sword against nation, neither should they learn war any 
more (Isa. ii, 4; Micah iv. 3). Jesus Himself bids His 
disciples “resist not evil: but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also” 
(Matt. v. 39); St Peter, not to “render evil for evil” 
(1 Pet. iii, 9); St Paul, “Render to no man evil 
for evil. If it be possible, as much as lieth in you live 
peaceably with all men. Avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wrath. If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him drink” (Rom. xii. 17, 
18, 19). The earlier fathers were fond of repeating 
the phrase, “Jesus, in disarming Peter, disarmed all 
soldiers.” Yet we see men professing to be Christians, 
contriving instruments of destruction against one an- 
other; declaring war against and slaying one another 
on the battle-field; praying to Jesus for victory over 
their fellow-Christians ; dying with the name of Jesus 
on their lips, and solaced on the battle-field by the 
ministers of Jesus, who do not reproach them for the 
blood they have recently shed. 

The principle on which war is permissible is con- 
tained in the text before us, and in such phrases as 
those of Jesus, “ Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” 
(Matt. xxii. 21); and in St Paul’s reference to the 
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civil governor, “ He beareth not the sword in vain” 
(Rom. xiii. 4). 

We do not find in the New Testament that soldiers 
are bidden, as Christians, to abandon their profession. 
John the Baptist, when the soldiers inquired of him 
what they should do to prepare for the kingdom of 
Christ, did not bid them give up serving in the armies, 
but required them to do no violence, and to be content 
with their wages (Luke iii. 14). When Jesus was 
brought into contact with a Roman centurion, He com- 
mended him for his faith, but did not bid him give up 
his vocation. Jesus and His disciples referred to the 
customs of war without expressing horror, or taking the 
opportunity to forbid it (Luke xiv. 31, 32; 2 Tim. 
ii, 4). When the Roman centurion Cornelius was con- 
verted, he was not ordered to give up his profession 
(Acts x). In the same hour in which Jesus said, ‘“‘ Put 
up again thy sword into his place: for all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword” (Matt. 
xxvi. 52), He had said, “He that hath no sword, let 
him sell his garment, and buy one (Luke xxii. 36). 
And though it is evident that in this latter clause He 
was speaking figuratively, and referring to the hostility 
His disciples were destined to meet, and at most warn- 
ing them that they. might have to defend themselves 
after the manner, for instance, St Paul defended him- 
self, when he availed himself of an escort of soldiers 
(Acts xxiii. 23), yet the very use of the phrase shows 
that He did not shrink from reference to such means 
of defence. 

But the words of our passage lay down the principle 
on which Christians not only may but sometimes ought 
to go to war. Christianity interferes in politics only so 
far as it changes the spirit of politicians and citizens, 
If all men were perfect Christians there would be no 
wars. For a Christian to say he will not go to war at 
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all, is to give the world over to the violent and the 
wicked, and the weak to oppression and wrong. 

The reason why Christians as members of nations 
must go to war is, that when disputes arise, there is no 
other means of settling them. Individual Christians 
need not fight duels, because their disputes can be 
settled by the law court or by a reference to public 
opinion. But there is no power to which nations can 
appeal in their disputes against one another. The 
influence of Christianity on war will be to check it at 
the outset by endeavouring to settle disputes by mutual 
concessions, through diplomacy or arbitration, and to 
soften its horrors by inducing generals and statesmen 
to show mercy to the captured and the wounded, and 
sending its missionaries, its Christian surgeons and 
priests, to soothe the sufferings of the wounded: and . 
though it may not diminish the injuries inflicted in the 
contest, it may diminish the anger and the hate. 

Sometimes, too, Christianity will, for the sake of 
peace, dictate a concession that is humble, almost hu- 
wmiliating. It is very difficult for a nation, however, to 
do this. A Christian statesman who did so without 
the well-ascertained consent of the nation, would be 
sacrificing not himself but the nation. Even if the 
majority of the nation consented, it might do so from 
selfish and not from Christian motives, because it pre- 
ferred the immediate material welfare of its own gener- 
ation to the permanent national good. 

If, however, a nation should be so leavened with the 
Christian spirit as to make concessions for. the sake of 
the world’s peace affecting its own temporal welfare for 
a time, such conduct would no doubt come within the 
scope of Christ's precepts. Christian prudence as well 
as Christian humility would, however, enter into such 
counsels, and here Christians would be guided by the 
precept of their Master, “Give not that which is holy 
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unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 
lest they trample them under their feet, and turn again 
and rend you” (Matt. vii. 6). In other words, as only 
a part of each nation is Christian, and that not always 
the governing part, the ruling majority, or leading 
statesman, Christian prudence would forbid making 
concessions which, by encouraging the violent and 
grasping, might increase rather than diminish the 
misery and the hate in the world. 

To conclude. It is evident that Christ nowhere for- 
bids His followers to take their part in support and 
defence of the nation to which they belong, and that 
the most prominent teachers of Christianity, in bidding 
them submit to the civil governor, even enforce the 
duty of their doing so. But in addition to this, the 
morals of Christianity seem even to harmonise with 
the spirit of the soldier. The spirit of self-sacrifice is 
at once the spirit of Christianity and that of the pa- 
triot soldier. Therefore we may use the phrase Chris- 
tian soldier, without hesitation, of the Christian who 
faces wounds and captivity and death for the sake of 
the nation to which he belongs, and accept as an ideal 
Christian character the “ Happy Warrior” described by 
Wordsworth, the Christian poet. 

At the same time, all true Christians must look for- 
ward to, and strive to hasten, a time when wars 
shall become as antiquated as duelling: and though 
wars waged for independence or freedom, or against 
injustice or apprehension, cannot be regarded as opposed 
to the spirit or teaching of Jesus, it is evident that 
wars of oppression or for aggrandisement, wars waged 
by stronger nations against weaker for selfish purposes, 
are anti-Christian, and opposed to the principles of the 
Founder of our religion. 
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LESSON XXIV. 


St LUKE xiv. 7-35. 
THE PARABLE OF THE GREAT SUPPER. 


JEsus had been invited by an eminent Pharisee to 
dine with him on the Sabbath-day. As the Scribes and 
Pharisees were watching all His actions, and listening 
to His words, with no friendly intentions, Jesus showed 
kindly feeling and courage in accepting the invitation. 


7 "Eneyev be m@pos Tous KekAnevous mapaBoAny, 
€TEXOV Tos Tas TpwroKictas egeeyorTo, eyo 
7 pos avrovs 8 “Oray KAnOys Uwe Twos es yapous, 
a) KaTaxAOys els THY 7 pwroKKiciay, un TOTE evTt- 
MOT Epos cov 7 KexAnuevos Ur avrov, 9 Kal eAOwv 
o ge kal auTov Kanéoas € pet Tot Aos TOUT@ TOTOV; 
Kal TOTE apén mera aisxuyns Tov érXarov TOTOV 
KQTEXELY. 10 add’ Gray khyOys ropevieis a avaTrece 
els TOV eoXaTov TéToV, Wa OTav erOn 0 KeKAgnes oe 
Epet cor Pire, mpocavaBnOt a averrepov: TOTE err at 
ool Sofa evo TrLOV TavTwy TOY TUvavaKel Levey cot. 
11 6rt Tas 0 or €auTov Tarre.voOyja erat Kat o 
TATELVOV éavrov vYywOijcer at, 12 "EAeyev 
de Kai To kexAnkore aurov “Orav ois apirrov 7 
deirvov, un poovet TOUS pirous cou nde TOUS adeh- 
govs wou pnde Tous cuyyeveis Tov junde evTovas 
TAouaious, fy) WOTE KAL AUTOL ayTiKarérwoty oe Kat 
yevnr au avraTodoud cot. 13 add dray doxny TOUNS, 
KaXel FTW OVS, AVA pOUs, xwrous, TudAous: 14 Kal 
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paxaptos éoy, Ort ovK EXOUTIV avrarosouvat Tol, 
avratosoOnrerat yap co év Ty avarrace: Tay dt- 
Kaiwv. 15 ’Axoveas dé Tis Tov ocuvava- 
KELLeveov TavTa, el7rev avTo Maxaptos 6 ores pay €- 
Ta aprov év TH Bacireia Tou GQeouv. 16 6 de elev 
auTo “AvO pwr7rds TIS e7rotet Seimrvov Beye, kat exa- 
Necev moAous, 17 kal amrearet\ev TOV OOVAOY avTOU 
TH wpa Tov U del rvou eltreiy Tots kexAnmevots “EpxeaOe 
Ore yoy Eroua err. 18 Kat ip£avTo amo putas 
TavTes mapareioOat. 0 7 pwTOS elev QUTW “Ay- 
pov ny opaca Kal éxw avaryKny efeA Ow ideiv avrov: 
€ wT we, EXE ME TapyTnuevor. 19 kat ETEpos el7ev 
evyn Boa nyopaca WEVTE Kal Topevouat doxipa- 
oat aura: Epwre Ce, , EXE jue Ta pyTnuEvor. 20 Kat 
erepos ele, T wvaika éynua, kat ota TOUTO ov duva- 
mat édOeiv: 21 kal maparyevouevos 6 SovAos amiy- 
yetAe T@ Kupi avToU TavTa. TOTE OP wrGeis 6 
oikoder drys ele TY p Souhyp avrou, “Eged € TAXEWS 
els Tas wAaTetas kat pumas Tis TOAEWS, kat TOUS 
TTWXOUS kat avamipous, kal tudAous, Kat XwAous 
eloaya'ye aoe. 22 kat elev o dovdos, Kupte, yeyo- 
vey O O emreTagas Kat Tt TOTOS ETTL: 23 kat el7rev 0 
KUpLos T pos Tov dovAor, “HEeAOe ets Tas 6dous kai 
ppay Lous, kat avaryKaroy, eioedOeiv, ti wa. yeuta On 0 
oixos pov. 24 Ac yw yap uaiy, Ort ovdeis TOY avOpav 
ExelVOY THY KeKANMEVWY YEevoOETAL MoU TOU SElTVOU. 


THE PARABLES OF THE BUILDER AND OF THE 
KING GOING TO WAR. 


Jesus, on His way to Jerusalem, discourages those 
who are following Him out of political ambition. 


25 Luverropevovro de auTe OxAot TOAAot kal 
orpadets ei7re mpos avrous, 26 Ei tes EPXETAL 7 pos 
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Me, Kal ou pucei Tov TaTepa eavTou, Kal THY yrepa, 
kat THY ywaika, Kat Ta Tekva, Kal TOUS adeAgous, Kat 
Tas adeAgas, €Tt Te Kal THY EaUTOU U Wruxny, OU duvarat 
Lou pabyrns elvat. 27 doris ou Baorager TOV 
oraupov EavToU, Kal epxerat omlow fou, ov duvarat 
pov elvat pabrriis. 28 Tis yap ef v upov, Oé Awv Tup- 
yov oikodouyioat, oux! a pwrov xabicas yn piter THY éa- 
Tavqy, el Exet els aTrapTic Mov ; 3 29 ba piToTe, evTOS 
avrov Oeuedtov, Kat fy loxvovros exTeAcoal, Tavres 
ot Oewpotvres apkwvrat euTraitey avtw 30 Aeyov- 
Tes Ort Otros o GvOpwros ¥pEaTo otkosopely, kau 
ouK toxuceyv exTeAEo a. 31 H Tes Bacihevs, Topevo- 
Levos oun Barely ¢ eTEpep Baoihet Els TOAELOY, ouxt 
xabioas Tpwrov Bovdrevoerat él i Suvaros € ECT ev dexa 
Xia v UTaVTHC AL, To. pera elkoot XAradwv € epxo- 
wevep €7 avrov; 32 e de marye, ere avTov Topp 
évTos mpea Bet av aroarethas, € epwrd Ta 7 pos elpnvny 
33 ows ov, Tas ef Umar, os oUK aToTagcETaL Tact 
Tois EaUTOU Urdpxovery, ou duvarat wou elvar pan- 
THs: 34 Kadov ovv TO dAas: eay be ka TO dAas 
peopavOn, € €v Tivt aprubijcer at - 35 ovre ets viv ore 
eis kom piay evOerov € early: é£w BadrAovew aro: Oo 
Exwv TU akovew akoveTw. 
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LESSON. XXV. 


St LUKE xv. 1-10. 


THE PARABLES OF THE LOST SHEEP AND THE 
LOST PIECE OF SILVER. 


“Hoay dé avTy eyyifovres waves of Ted@vat 
Kat ot auapTwrot aKovel avrov. 2 kal dteyoyyu- 
Cov of te Papicaiot xai of Ypaumareis Aeyorres 6 Ort 
Odros auapTwovs m poo dexerat kat cuverOier au- 
rots. 3 elzev de 7 pos avrous THY mapaBoAny Tav- 
Thy Aeywv 4 Tis avO pwros eg v Umav eXoov EKATOV 
meoBara Kat amroreras ef aur av év ou karaNetrret 
Ta eveviqKOvTa ewea ev ™ epi kal TopeveTat eri 
TO amoAw)os € EWS evpn QUTO ; ; 5 kal dpwv emiTiOnow 
€@l TOUS wmous auTov Xai pov, 6 Kat eADwy eis Tov 
olxov ouvKadei TOUS pidous kal TOUS ‘yetTovas, Aeyov 
avrois Luvyapyre foot OTe edpov TO 1 poBarov jLou 
TO amodw)os. 7 Aeywo Uplv OTL OVTWS Xapa év TH 
ovpavip éorat emt évl amaprodw MeTavoouvTt 4 eat 
évevjKovTa evvea Sixaiors olrwes ov _ Xpetay exovow 
peravotas. 8 *H Tis yy Spaxpas € exoura deka, € éay 
aToAEoy dpaxuny piay, oux! drret uxvov Kal Tapot 
THY oiktay Kat Cyret eTimed@s € ews ob espn; 9 Kal 
evpotica ouvKanet Tas. piras Kat yelTovas Aeyouca 
Luvxapyre pot ort eUpov Thy Spaxpny jj nv amrwdera. 
10 odTws, Aeyo t ULV, yiverat Xapa evo tOV_ TwOV ay- 
yéAwv Tou Ocou eri evi auapTwr@ MeTavoourTt. 
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THE PHARISEES 


The word Pharisee is derived from Perishin, the Ara- 
maic form of the Hebrew word Perushim, and means 
“separated.” The word does not occur either in the 
Old Testament or the Apocrypha. We read, however, 
in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah of men who sepa- 
rated themselves from the foreigners, and guarded care- 
fully against all connection with them (Ezra vi. 21, x. 
11, 16; Neh. ix. 2, x. 29). Such men, in the time of 
persecution under Antiochus, were called “ Hastdtm,” or 
“pious”; and Judas Maccabeus is spoken of as their 
captain (2 Macc. xiv. 6): they are described as “ volun- 
tarily devoted to the Law” (1 Mace. ii. 42). The perse- 
cution intensified the hatred of the foreigner, and the 
scrupulous attention to the Law which distinguished the 
pious. But this attention required a separation on the 
part of the pious Jew—not only from the heathen, but 
even from those of his fellow-countrymen on whose 
obedience to the legal precepts he could not rely. 
Hence the term “pious” and the term “separatist” 
probably became interchangeable. To give an instance 
of the need of this separation on the part of the pious. 
Every pious Jew was expected to give tithes and gifts 
of his substance to the priest; but not only so—it was 
necessary also that he should see that, when he was in a 
friend’s house, he never ate anything of which the priest 
had not received his share; for by eating what really 
belonged to Jehovah, and therefore was holy, he would 
have sinned. Now, if any one wished to guard against 
this transgression, it was necessary for him to associate 
only with those whom he could thoroughly trust. Those 
who did this called themselves associates (“habérim ”). 
But we may easily imagine that others, who considered 
this scrupulousness exaggerated, called them Pharisees, 
or “ the separated ”’; and such may have been the origin 
of the name. 
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The term Pharisee, then, was not the name of an office, 
but was the designation of a tendency or party. It may 
have been a term of reproach given to the party by their 
enemies: this we cannot tell for certain. Any one, 
whatever his rank or station, could join the Pharisees ; 
whereas it depended on a man’s birth or extraction 
whether he could be a Sadducee or not. In order to do 
this, he must belong to Aaron’s descendants, or to the 
distinguished lay families, 

The Scribes, as a rule, joined the Pharisees, though 
those who were less strict in their interpretation of the 
Law were sometimes Sadducees. But every Scribe was 
not a Pharisee, nor every Pharisee a Scribe. The Sad- 
ducees were an aristocratic and political party. They 
threw in their lot with that of the foreign rulers, and 
in religion they were conservative: they acknowledged 
the authority of the Law without any reservation, and 
accepted only so much of the oral tradition as was in 
existence when they constituted themselves a party. 

The Pharisees, on the other hand, were a religious and 
national or democratic party. They desired home-rule 
and a riddance of the foreigner. In religion they were 
the advocates of progress, in the sense that they sought, 
by their interpretations and glosses, to add to and im- 
prove upon the Law; and they set no limit to these im- 
provements. So far indeed did they carry them, that 
they not unfrequently, by means of them, annulled the 
Law itself. They were also democrats in religion, in so 
far that they sought to limit the privileges of the priests, 
and extend to every one the duties imposed on the priests 
alone. 

In the time of Herod the Great there were more than 
6000 Pharisees; and they distinguished themselves by 
refusing to take the oath of allegiance either to Herod 
or to the emperor. For this they were fined, and some 
of them put to death. 
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From all this it is evident that Pharisaism, in its 
origin, was far from ignoble. The historical party, with 
whom they were connected, had, under Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, shown themselves zealous for the Law, though in 
a narrow and rigid manner—had, under the Maccabees, 
shed their blood to deliver their country from religious 
persecution, and had aided to secure its independence, 
and had always the appearance of siding with the cause 
of religion and of the people. How comes it, then, that 
Jesus singled them out from amongst His contemporaries 
for denunciation, preferring to them even the publican 
and sinner, and that their name is now a synonym for 
formalism and hypocrisy ? 

The answer is, that while the historic party in its 
beginnings had had the germs of vice mingled with its 
virtues, these germs had developed in the party of the 
time of Jesus, and were fatal to the moral improve- 
ment of the nation. Even in Jesus’ time there were 
good Pharisees, such as Nicodemus and Gamaliel. But 
as a class they were distinguished for self-satisfaction, 
unreality, and an unloving temper. 

Their self-satisfaction made it impossible that they 
should repent or improve: they would not have listened 
to the yyw. ceavrov of Socrates, much less therefore to 
the teaching of Jesus, which demanded that before they 
entered the kingdom of heaven they should be “poor 
in spirit ”—.e., should acknowledge that they had not 
attained, and could not attain, to the moral and spiritual 
standard of God’s law. They believed they were in 
the kingdom of heaven, and that they set the standard. 

Their unreality made them put custom, traditions, 
and forms, before morals and religious life, so that 
they thought more of the washing of hands than of a 
“clean heart”; more of the custom of devoting pro- 
perty to the priests, than of the moral duty of maintain- 
ing parents; more of keeping the Sabbath, than of doing 
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an act of kindness. And “they had made a new dis- 
covery in the science of evil”! In the name of religion 
they served their own ambition and egotism. Their 
observance of outward ceremonies increased their im- 
portance in the society in which they lived. They 
made virtue instead of vice the servant of selfishness. 
They used their religious influence to destroy morality 
and aggrandise themselves. They were the chief reli- 
gious teachers of their contemporaries, and their teach- 
ing tended to promote evil and to call it good, and to 
make it impossible for nobler teaching to gain a hearing. 

Their unloving character promoted hatred and despair, 
instead of love and hope, among their countrymen, whom 
it was their function (or at least that of the Scribes 
among them) to teach. They taught that religion con- 
sisted in scrupulous attention to the precepts of the Law 
and their interpretations of it, and that holiness consisted 
in keeping one’s self separated from the Gentile, and 
from all Jews who did not observe these ordinances. 
They prided themselves on their exclusive possession of 
this religion and holiness, and regarded those who had 
them not as no true Jews, and as aliens from the king- 
dom of heaven. But the political condition of their 
country was such, that they were the only class who 
could observe the Law and keep themselves separated 
from the Gentile. However much they might play at 
being independent of the Gentile, the Gentile was largely 
in possession of the land. The land was ruled by Ro- 
mans, and populated by Greeks, Romans, and Syro- 
Phoenicians, as well as Jews. The Pharisees and Scribes 
might find it possible to observe the Law in all its 
details, and to keep themselves separated from “ the 
unclean,” because it was their profession to do so,— 
and they gained position directly, and money indirectly, 
by the exercise of their profession. But the “ people,” 
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who had to gain their living by agriculture and mer- 
chandise, were necessarily brought into contact with 
the Gentile, and so rendered unclean. For this inevit- 
able uncleanness the Pharisees despised their fellow- 
countrymen, and said of them, with mingled contempt 
and spite, “ This people, that knoweth not the Law, 
is accursed” (John vii. 49). Their idea of the king- 
dom of God was of an exclusive one, in which they 
themselves should figure most prominently, and all 
‘who did not conform to their ideas of “ cleanness” 
should be excluded. Jesus’ idea of the kingdom of 
God was that of a kingdom of love, which should 
include all loving hearts. The land in which Jesus 
taught was a land of hate. The Roman hated and 
despised the subject Jews, because he could not under- 
stand their customs, and resented their obstinate resist- 
ance to Roman rule and Roman thought; the Jew 
hated alike the Roman conqueror and the Samaritan 
schismatic; the Samaritan hated the Jew as a disdain- 
ful neighbour, while his relations with the Roman master 
were too insecure to be cordial;! the Pharisee hated 
Romans and Samaritans, and all Jews who did not 
agree with him. In this land of hate, the Scribe, who 
was usually a Pharisee, was the recognised religious 
teacher, and he, so far from being a softening influence, 
intensified the hatred and narrowness in his little 
country—a country about the size of Wales. No won- 
der that Jesus, who sought to make all men brothers, 
visited the teaching and persons of the Pharisees with 
burning indignation. 

The Talmud speaks of seven classes of Pharisees: the 
“Heavy-footed,” who were so exhausted by fasting that 
they could not walk like other people; the “ Bleeding,” 
who ran their heads against things, because, in mock 
modesty, they always walked with their eyes cast down ; 


1 Josephus, Ant., xviii. 4.1; B. J., iii. 7. 32. 
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the ‘ Mortar Pharisees,” who bent themselves till they 
resembled the handle of a mortar as they walked; the 
“ Hump-backed,” who always hung the head; the “ Tell 
me another duty and I will do it”; the “ Painted,” whose 
pious manners can be seen from a distance; and lastly, 
the “ Pharisees from love,” who obey God because they 
love Him from the heart. 

So great a stress did they lay on the cleansing of the 
vessels used in the Temple, that the Sadducees cried 
out in mockery to a priest who was subjecting even the 
golden candlestick to a lustration after a feast, “ Lo, the 
Pharisees will at last cleanse the sun for us!” 
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LESSON XXVLI. 


St LuKE xv. 11-32. 


THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 


11 Eizrev bé “AvOpw7os | TIs etyey OVO viovs. 12 Kat 
eizrev 0 VEWTEPOS QuToV TH Tar pl Ilavep, dos foe TO 
ert BadXov PEpOS Ths ougtas: 0 be dtei Aev avrois TOV 
Biov. 13 kat mer’ ou aoAAas mE pas cuwvayayuv 
wavTa O VEWTEPOS vios arrednpno ev els Xwpav paxpay, 
Kal exet dtecxopmicey THY ovotay avTou Cav a acwrws. 
14 darravijcavros de aurou \mavra _ eYEVETO Amos 
ioxupa Kata Thy Xw@pay éxelvyy, Kat avros iptato 
uaTepeio Gat. 15 kal mopevOels exoAAyOy eve TOV 
TONTOV Ths Xw@pas exelyys, Kal €reurev aur ov ets 
Tous ay pous avTou Boorew Xoipous: 16 kat emreQu- 
poet xoprac Pivac* eK TOV KepaTiov oy jo Gov ot Xotpot, 
Kat oudets édidou aur ey. 17 eis €auvTov oe eA\Oov en 
Tlocoe pico Tov TaTpos hou Tepitwevouc ly apTwv ; 
éyw o€ Arm ade amohAupat. 18 avarTas TOpevro- 
pat 7 pos TOV TaTEpa fou Kal Epa auTw: Ilarep, 
Tmaprov eis TOV ovpavov Kat eveomr tov gov, 19° OUKETE 
eiui a€tos KAnOnvat vis cou: _Troinaov pe ws éva TOV 
picOiov cov. 20 Kal avacras mr Oev T pos TOV Ta- 
TEpa aurov. ert be avr ou pax pav améXovTos eldev 
aur ov o TaTnp aurov Kal eoTAayxvicOn, Kat Spapwv 
€ENETETEY ETL TOV TPAXNAOV AUTOU Kal KaTepiAncev 
1V. 1, yeutoou rhy xoAlay abrov. 


M 
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aur ov. 21 elrrev éé O vios aur Tarep, ijpaprov 
eis TOV ovpavov Kal évwmrioy cou, ouKETt elt a£tos 
KAnOavat vies gov: 22 [wotnoov jae ws éva TOV pro Bieov 
cou]. elev 6€ O TaTnp 7 pos TOUS dovAous auTou 
Taxe U efeveyxare oTOAnY THY Tpwrny Kal evdurare 
auTov, Kai dore Saxrudtov els THY Xelpa avrou Kal 
vrodjpata eis Tous mooas, 23 Kat pepere TOV 
fOoxXov TOV ourevTov, Oucare, Kal payovres ¢ evppar- 
Ocmer, 24 OT ovTos 6 vids [Lou veKpos Hv Kal avegn- 
TeV, IV ATOAWAWS Kal evpeOn, Kal npLavro evppai- 
ver Oat, 25 av de 0 vios avrou 0 T per BuTEpos ev 
aypw- kal ws EpXOjevos Tyce TY oikia, jKOUceEY 
oTunpavias Kat Xopur, 26 kal TporKkarerapevos eva 
Tov maida ervOavero Ti av ein ‘TavTa: 27 oO be 
elrev QuT@ ort ‘0 adeApos orou iikel, kal eOucey 6 ) 
TaTNp TOU TOV MOcKXOV TOY GLTEVTON, ort vytatvovra 
aurov amedaBev. 28 wpyicOn de Kat ouK nOedev 
eired Oeiv- O. de TaTnp avrov e£e\Oov Tapexahe 
avTov: 29° 0 be amoxptBets elrev TH waTpt avrou 
"Idov Tocavra éry Sovhevo wot Kai ovderore evronijy 
cou wapir Gov, Kal €.0l ovdeTroTeE edwoKas Eprpov & iva 
Mera. Tov Pirwy pou evppavOu. 30 dre de Oo vos 
oUTos 0 KaTagpayov | cou Tov _Biov pera Topvev 
HAGev, EBvcas avTe TOV ovTevTov ooxov- 31 6 be 
elmrev auT@ Teéxvoy, CU WavrTore her e.0U el, Kat 
TAvTa TA éuc oa ear: 32 evpparOivat be kal Xa- 
pivat édet, STt 6 adeAgpos qou ovUTOS vex pos iv Kat 
éCnoev, Kal amroAwAws Kal evpeOn. 
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LESSON XXVII. 


St LUKE xvi. 1-138. 


THE PARABLE OF THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


1 “Eneyev de Kal 7 pos Tous pabyras "AvOpwrrds 
Tis HV TAovatos G os elxev otKOvouoy, kat odTos dte- 
BrxOn aUTW ws StarxopTi<wy Ta v Umapxovra avroi. 
2 Kal puviieas aur ov elev aurep Te TOUTO cKO 
mept cou ; amados TOV Aovyov THs oikovopias wou, ov 
yap duvy ert oikovouely. 3 elev de ev éauTw 0 
oikovojos Té TOT Ore 6 KUptos Lov aparpetrar 
THY oikovopiay an euov ; oKaTrey ouUK loxve, 
e7rairety aicxvvomat: 4 e-yvev Tl ToOLnTe, iva oTav 
perarr ada ex TNS oikovopias defwvrat pe els TOUS 
oikous eaurov. 5 Kal TporKaderapevos € eva eKarT ov 
Tw XpeopiAeTwv TOU Kuptou EQUTOU éeyev TO Tpo- 
rw IIdcov odetrvAas Tw Kuptp Mou; 6 (Oe elzrev 
‘Exar ov Barous éAatou: 6 o de elzrev aur AcEat 
cou Ta ypaupara Kai Kabicas TAXEWS ypayrov 
TEVTHKOVT G. 7 €weTa € eTEpw elrrev +s de wocov 
opeidets ; O Oe el rey ‘Exarov Kopous girou: eye 
auTe@ Acgat | cou Ta Ypaumara Kat ‘ypanvov oydon- 
Kovra. 8 Kat emyverev O KUpLOS TOV oikovomoy THS 
adiias 6 OTt Ppovisscos emolnoev: Ore ot viol Tov aio- 
vos TOUTOU ppovimerrepot vmrep Tous vious Tou gporos 
els THY Yyeveay THY EavTwv etoly. 9 Kat éyw Umi 
A€yw, eavrois Toijware pirous ex TOU MaLwra Tis 
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adixias, ti iva oT av exdiry deLeovrat v umas Els Tas aiw- 
vous oKNVAS. 10 6 Tier OS ev edaxlory Kal ev ToN- 
YP Tisros éorw, Kal Oo ev ehaxiorw adios Kal ev 
TOAND adixos € cori, 11 €l OvV ev Tw! adiky papova 
Tirol ouK evyever Oe, TO aAnOwvov Tis vty TLTTEVTEL; 
12 xal et ev Tw aAAoT pip TloTOL ouK eyever Oe, TO 
UueTepov™ ris dwoet d upiv ; 13 ovdels oikerys dwvarat 
duct _ Kuptots Govdevery: ji Hh yap Tov éva Micioes Kal 
TOV eTepov ayamioet, 7 evos avOe£erat Kat Tou eTEpov 
KaTag¢povicet: ov duvarGe Bew SovAevewv Kai ma- 
Mwva. 


1 VY. 1., éeaurnre. 2 Westcott and Hort read jjérepoy. 
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LESSON XXVIII. 
St LUKE xvi. 19-31. 


THE STORY OF THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


19 “AvO perros dé Tis Av TAOUC OS, Kat evedidvoKeTo 
Toppupay Kat Buooov evd parvopevos cal’ nuépav 
Aaumrpas. 20 TTwXOS dé TIs ovomare Aa€apos eBe- 

NTO Wpos TOV muAwva avrou eiAxwomevos 21 Kat 
er Oupov xoptacOiva a aro Tov! TemTOvT ey amo Ths 
Tpametns TOU mAovotou: adda kal ot KUves Epxomevor 
émeAerxov* Ta eAxy auTou. 22 € eveTo de amroOaveiv 
Tov TT ov Kat azrevexOjvat avrov v0 Tov ayyehov 
els. TOV KONTrOV ‘ABpaap.- _ameBavev de kat o awAOUGLOS 
Kat eTagn. 23 kal ev To Gon € era as TOUS opOar- 
Lous avrou, vrdp cov ev acavots, Opa ‘ABpaap a amo 
Max o0ev cat Aa $a pov ev TOIS KoA rots avrov. 24 Kat 
auros gwvncas eizev _llarep ” ABe aay, eAenoov he 
Kat meuyrov Aalapov % wa Bawn ef ax pov Tov OaK- 
TUAOU avTou Udaros Kai Kkarayugn THY yAeooay 
pou, Ort oduveuar ev TY proyi TavTy. 25 elrrev de 
‘ABpaay. Teéxvoy, prio Onre 6 OTe amehaBes Ta ayada 
wou ev 7 wy wou, Kai Aatapos 6 OMolws Ta KaKd: vov 
de ade® Tapaxanetrat, ov ée oduvacat. 26 Kat ev ware 
TOUTOLS petagu HUOY Kal UpLov Xdoua peya err}- 
pirat, G7ws of Oedovres SraBivat | evOev mpos upmas 
an Svvevrat, unde exeiDev wpos nuas StaTrepwow: 


1V. 1., Uxlev ray. 27. 1., aedrexoy. 3 V.1., 88¢. 
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27 elev dé "Epworo oe ouY, TaTEp; wa meulas 
aurov els TOV oixov Tov TaT pos pou, 28 exe yap 
TévTe adegous, 6 OTFWS dtauaptupyrat avrois, va my 
kat avrot EAOwaty eis TOV TOTOY TOUTOY Tijs Bacavov. 
29 A€yer de ‘ABpaau "Exovot Mwuoea Kat Tous 
7 po ras: dkove aTwo av QUT ov. 30 6 de ef7rev 
Ouvxl, raTep ‘ABpaap, GAN eay TiS Q7O0 veKpwV TO- 
ped 7 pos auTous MeTavono ovat. 31 elev de 
QUT E Mwve ews kat TOV TpopnT@v OUK aKovousty, 
oud’ éav Tis ex vexpav avarry mecOnocovrat. 


THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS. 


The story addressed to Pharisees.—This narrative 
was addressed to the Pharisees, who had been sneering 
at Jesus, as, in the parable of the dishonest steward, 
He gave instruction on the proper use of riches. 
That narrative had probably been addressed to the 
publicans, whose besetting sin was theelove of money, 
which was so immediately connected with their occu- 
pation. But the Evangelist tells us that the Pharisees 
also were diAapyupo.' Now this seems strange at 
first, for the occupation of the Pharisees was to act as 
Rabbis, and no Rabbi could take money for any official 
duty. The great Rabbi Hillel said, “He who makes 
gain of the words of the Law, his life will be taken 
from the world.” No teacher, preacher, judge, or other 
rabbinical official could receive money for his services. 
In practice the Law was somewhat modified, as a Rabbi 
might receive -a moderate sum for his duties, to make 
good the loss of his time. The Rabbi earned enough 
money to satisfy his simple wants by the practice of a 
trade. But there were ways by which he could acquire 
wealth. He could become a partner in a prosperous 
commercial house, or marry into a rich family, for matri- 

1 Ver, 14. 
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monial alliance with him was eagerly sought after, and 
regarded as bringing with it a blessing. His scholars, 
also, would bring him presents. Rich and devout 
widows would maintain a Rabbi as an act of piety 
(Matt. xxiii, 14). We should, however, probably do 
wrong to think of the home of the rich man mentioned 
in the story as being typical of that of the Pharisee. 
Josephus even tells us of the Pharisees that they lived 
meanly and despised delicacies in diet; and this state- 
ment at first sight seems inconsistent with the character 
given them in this chapter. But we must bear in mind 
that we have really very little evidence to guide us in 
estimating their character, and that it is probable that 
both here and in Josephus a portion of them are de- 
scribed as if they were the whole class. It is quite 
intelligible, too, that a class of men who adopted a 
frugal fare at their own homes, and were courted by 
the rich for their reputation for piety, would display 
their love of money, and even of luxury, at the houses 
of their wealthy friends. Moreover, the story of Dives 
and Lazarus is directed not so much against luxurious 
living as against indifference to the poor. And though 
the exhibition of luxury before the eyes of the poor is 
one sign of this indifference, it is not the only one. 
The Pharisee showed at once a supercilious contempt for 
the poor, and, by his teaching, aggravated their condition. 
He himself lived by keeping the Law, and teaching 
men to keep it, and prided himself on his ceremonial 
cleanness, which gained him both honour and wealth. 
But this very teaching either hindered those who were 
not Rabbis from enriching themselves, and so kept them 
poor, or caused them to be regarded as unclean, and 
therefore outcasts in the sight of the godly. 

And from a Pharisaic point of view.—JIn the 
parable of the Unjust Steward, addressed as it was to 
publicans accustomed to the views and maxims of men 
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of the world, Jesus had pointed His lesson by the 
application of the maxims of men of the world to the 
conduct of His new converts in the new life on which 
they were entering. In this story, addressed to Phari- 
sees, He uses warnings derived from the Pharisaic views 
of retribution, of the future state, and of the authority 
of Moses. The preceding parable was an argumentum 
ad hominem addressed to the publicans; this story 
seems to be an argumentum ad hominem addressed to 
the Pharisees. Thus the idea of retribution contained 
in ver. 25 was not only thoroughly Jewish, but a 
favourite one with the Pharisees. They had a saying, 
“With what measure a man metes, it will be measured 
to him again”; and, “In the same pot in which a man 
has cooked, others will cook him in return.” Again, 
they spoke of “the bosom of Abraham” as the scene 
of future happiness, and the two parts of Hades as 
separated by a wall, as Jesus represents them as separ- 
ated by a gulf. Abraham, on whom, as their father,! 
they rested their hopes, is brought forward in their 
condemnation, and the rich man’s brethren are referred 
to Moses and the prophets. 

The rich man not condemned because he is rich. 
—At first sight it would seem that the rich man was 
condemned merely because he was rich, and the poor 
man was saved because he was poor. But that this is 
not so we may learn both from the teaching of Jesus in 
other passages, and from the details of this story. For 
in Matt. xiii. 22, Jesus had spoken of “the cares of this 
world” as well as of “the deceitfulness of riches” as 
hindrances to the reception of the Word. And the very 
Abraham into whose presence the rich man’s selfishness 
prevented him entering, and who is the presiding 
father of the poor man’s joys, is described in Gen. xii. 
2 as “very rich in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” The 


1 John viii. 39. 
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story must be taken in connection with what Jesus 
saw and experienced among the mixed population 
amidst whom His life was spent, where He found the 
religious teacher, if not luxurious, certainly proud and 
held in honour, and at the same time utterly selfish and 
callous to the misery around him, and unwilling to 
learn from His teaching or example the lesson of love 
and brotherly sympathy. On the other hand, He found 
the poor and oppressed eager to listen to Him, and sus- 
ceptible to the new doctrine of brotherly love. “ Lis- 
ten then,” He says to the former, “‘to your real condi- 
tion in the sight of God, and compare it with that of 
these poor disciples of mine whom you despise.” 

And we know that Jesus showed no dislike to the 
rich as such. He was always ready to recognise their 
virtues and receive them as disciples, whether they were 
publicans as Zaccheus, or Pharisees as Nicodemus and 
Joseph of Arimathea. 

Though, however, the parable was addressed primar- 
ily to the Pharisees, its lesson and warning extend to 
all time, and all societies. The selfish cannot enter the 
kingdom of love; the kingdom of love is the sphere 
for the active as well as for the passive virtues. Even 
piety may be selfish and indifferent to the sorrows of 
the world, and in the name of devotion to God, be 
negligent of the sufferings of the poor. 

Rich and poor in Rome:—At the time when Jes esus 
spoke, the contrast between riches and poverty through- 
out the world was a very terrible one. The wealth of 
civilisation was in the hands of a few; the majority 
lived in squalor and misery. In Rome itself half the 
population consisted of slaves, and a quarter of paupers. 
There was no middle class of moderate means. The 
wealthy minority lived for the most part in selfish 
luxury and reckless extravagance. To no other method 
of life had they been trained. Their riches, if not in- 
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herited, had been won by pillage in war, or by the still 
more demoralising pillage in peace of provincial cities 
and citizens. They knew nothing of the sobering influ- 
ences of commercial or agricultural industry, nor had 
they been taught consideration towards the poor by the 
civilising relations between employers and employed. 
At that time all manual labour, as well in towns as in 
the country, was executed by slaves. | 

We may picture to ourselves the startling influ- 
ence such a parable as this must have had when 
first read by a luxurious aristocrat of the Roman 
Empire, surrounded by Lazari in the persons of his 
poor clients and his slaves. To clothe and feed him, 
all the quarters of the world were ransacked; while 
to his clients he contemptuously doled out a miser- 
able pittance, and his slaves were fed on sour wine, 
and on corn or even the olives that fell prematurely. 
Such a man may well have shuddered as the words 
of the great Master contrasted the burial of the rich 
and poor with their after condition. Before his mind 
would pass the pageant of his own funeral, the flute- 
players preceding the corpse, the female mourners fol- 
lowing, the lictors in attendance to keep order; the 
strange figures representing his ancestors marching in 
front of the bier, wearing on their faces the waxen 
masks delineating their features, clad in the dress and 
wearing the insignia appropriate to each; the body on 
an ivory bier, which was covered with purple or gold 
embroidered coverlets. Then the solemn session of the 
mimic ancestors round the corpse, while the orator 
mounted the pulpit and extolled their deeds and those 
of the deceased; the odorous burning, and the loud 
lament; and, last of all, the stately tomb on the Via 
Appia or Latina, with the inscription that should keep 
the memory of the dead before the thoughts of men, 
and link him with the living. 
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Then he might well think of his slave, whom per- 
haps (such practices were common) he had turned out of 
doors, sick of an incurable disease, to die in the temple 
of Aésculapius on the island of the Tiber, or in whatever 
spot he could crawl to; or if he had died in the narrow 
and perhaps subterranean cell in which his indoor 
life had been passed, his corpse had been hastily 
and summarily carried out by his comrades, placed on 
a rude bier, conveyed by night with as little noise as 
possible, and thrown naked into a hole, into which 
other corpses had been thrown before (Hor. Sat. I. viii. 8). 

In so striking a form did the pageantry of death, the 
great leveller, maintain in the very centre of civilisa- 
tion the glaring distinction between the lot of the rich 
and poor. The common portion of the grave made 
them no nearer kin. In death, as in life, there was a 
great gulf fixed between them. 

Yet according to the great Teacher of the Christians, 
if the slave had been faithful and unselfish, his fate in 
the unseen future would contrast to his advantage with 
his master’s, as greatly as in his life and in his burial it 
had contrasted to his disadvantage. 

King Lear as Dives.—Shakespeare affords us a fine 
illustration of a Dives brought by his own sufferings to 
teflect on those of the poor, and on his own neglect of 
them, in “ King Lear,” iii, 4. 28 :-— 

‘* Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 
How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this ! Take physic, pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the heavens more just.” 


Influence of ‘the story on the treatment of lepers. 
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—From the description of Lazarus as efAxwevos in 
ver. 21, the word Lazar came to be used for a leper, 
and Lazaretto for a hospital for lepers. The Crusaders 
introduced the leprosy of the East into all the countries 
embracing the Mediterranean Sea. Perhaps it was 
partly on account of this parable that a sentiment of 
reverence towards the sufferers was widely diffused 
throughout the empire. In addition to this, however, 
the disease was invested with a sacred character, in con- 
sequence of its mysterious connection with the warfare 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Churchmen taught that Christ 
Himself had regarded lepers with peculiar tenderness. 
It was even inferred from Isa. liii. that Christ Himself 
had been a leper—‘‘ Nos putavimus eum leprosum, 
percussum a deo et humiliatum.” Kings and princes 
visited, countesses ministered to them, saints (as it 
was believed) wrought miracles for their cure, and 
almost every considerable city erected hospitals for 
their reception and relief. We are told of St Francis 
d’ Assisi, that on giving up his life of pleasure for a 
life of self-abnegation, he used to visit the lazar-houses 
which he had before held in horror, not only bestow- 
ing alms but personal service of the humblest descrip- 
tion, and adding the kiss of human kindness to console 
the miserable, whose touch was dreaded by all the world. 
One of his followers, James surnamed the Simple, earned 
the title of steward and physician of the leprous. 
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LESSON XXIX. 


St LuKE xviii. ]-14. 


THE PARABLES OF THE IMPORTUNATE WIDOW AND 
OF THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 


1 *EAeyey oe wapaBoAny avTois mpos TO Oeiy Tray- 
TOTE mporevxer Oat avrous kal By eyKaxeiy,” 2 eyov 
K pers Tis Rv év To monet vTov Qeov ey poBoupevos 
Kal av0 pwrrov ron évrpemropuevos. 3 Xipa dé Hy év TH 
TONEL € exelyy Kal iPXETO pos auTov Aeyoura "Exdix- 
no Ov Me G7ro TOU avridikou ov. 4 kal ouK 70edev 
emt Xpovor, mera Taura Oe elev ev éauTw Ei kal 
tov GOeoy ov poBovmat oude GvOpwrov ¢ EVT PETOMAL, 
5 dia ye TO Ta éxety pot KOTOV THY Xipay TavTAY eK- 
SuKHow auTny, iva pay els TEAOS € Epxomery brwniady je. 
6 Himev de 6 Kuptos ‘Axoucate TiO KpiTns Tis adi- 
Kiag Aeyer: 7 6 de Beos ov ay Toujoy THY exdixnow 
TOV exexTov avTou TOV owvTwy auTw ne pas kat 
VUKTOS, Kat pax poOumel * em avrois ; 8 Adve v Upiv ort 
Tourer THY eKdiKHoW aur iov ev TAXEl. TAY O ) vlog 
Tou avOpwrou eAOwy apa evpnoe THy TicTiy emt THs 
vis 5 
9 Kirrev de kal 7 pos Tivas | Tous memoOoras ¢€ 

EavTois ort etxiv dtkatot kal efoudevouvras Tous 
Aourrous THY TapaSoAny TauTny. 10 "AvOpwrrot dvo 
aveByoay eis TO tepov rpocevEac0a, eis Papicaios 


1V. 1, exnanety. 2 V.1., paxpoduper. 
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Kal Oo ETEpos TeAwuns. llo Papicaios orabeis Taira 
T pos éavrov’ TpoonuxeTo ‘O Geos, ev apiore ToL 
OTL OUK ElfLi WOTTE ot Aovrrot TOY avOpwrwy, dota- 
6s; adtot, HOLXOL, 7 KQL WS OUTOS O Tehovng 12 vyo- 
TEVO dts TOU caBBarou, aTrodekaT evo Tavra ooa 
KT@MAL. 13 6 de TeAwyys bax pobey € err Wns ouK 0edev 
oude Tous opOarpous emapat eis TOY OUpavoyv, GAN’ 
erurre To atnOos EavrouU heyov | “O Ges, ‘Naa Onri 
Moe TH apapTode. 14 eyo upiy, Kare Bn ors 
SeStxatwouevos els TOV oikov avrov Tap EKELVOV Ort 
was O Ua éavroy TaTevwOnoeTat, O de TaTELVav 
éavrov vYrwOnoerat. 


THE PARABLE OF THE IMPORTUNATE WIDOW: THE 
SUFFERINGS AND PATIENCE OF THE EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANS. 


The parable contains a strong a fortior: argument, in 
which the wicked character of the judge, his contempt 
for the widow, and the brief period of her persistency, 
are contrasted with the goodness of God, His care for 
His elect, and their cry to Him day and night. If the 
wicked judge could be induced to listen to the prayer of 
the widow, whom he despised, after she had importuned 
him for a time, how much more will the just and good 
God hear the loud crying of His elect, who are precious 
in His sight, when they cry to Him day and night? 

The parable receives a striking illustration from Rev. 
vi. 9-11: “I saw underneath the altar the souls of 
them that had been slain for the Word of God, and for 
the testimony which they held: and they cried with a great 
voice, saying, How long, O Master, the holy and true, 
dost thou not judge and avenge (exdieis) our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth? And there was given 


17. 1., wpbs éavrdv radra. 
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them to each one a robe; and it was said unto them, 
that they should rest yet for a little while, until their 
fellow-servants also and their brethren, which should be 
killed even as they were, should be fulfilled ” (or “should 
have fulfilled their course”). Here the martyred Chris- 
tians are represented as crying for justice from under 
the symbolic altar where they lie, like slaughtered vic- 
tims. In their voices we hear the early Church, widowed 
of her Lord, importuning for justice on her adversaries. 

In John xvi. 12, we read how Jesus warned His 
disciples that they would have to undergo persecu- 
tions. “These things have I spoken unto you, that 
ye should not be offended. They shall put you out of 
the synagogues: yea, the time cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service.” He 
foresaw that the time would come when, in the days 
of darkness and persecution, they would be in danger 
of losing their trust and thinking that God was as 
indifferent to them as the wicked judge was to the 
widow. He Himself seems to have passed through 
some such dark hour when He cried on the cross, “ My 
God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” (Matt. 
xxvii. 46;) but was able, nevertheless, in calm con- 
fidence, with His last breath to say, “ Father, into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit” (Luke xxiii. 46)! 

His disciples were to be left in the world to struggle 
with the evil in sorrow and affliction, often almost in 
despair. They were not to spend lives of rapture and 
reverie and devotional idleness. In His dying in- 
tercessory prayer for them He said, “I pray not that 
Thou shouldest take them from the world, but that 
Thou shouldest keep them from the evil” (or “evil 
one”) (John xvii. 15). 

To the Jewish Christians the dark hour would seem 
to have come when Jerusalem was being besieged by 


1Cf. p. 61. 
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Titus; yet the destruction of Jerusalem proved a boon 
to Christianity, by delivering it from its connection with 
Judaism. Darkest of all, in the early age, was the time 
of Nero, when the Christians were being persecuted on 
suspicion of being concerned in the burning of Rome. 
In the frightful horrors that accompanied that per- 
secution, the sufferers must sometimes, amid all their 
heroism, have been tempted to regard Goad as care- 
less and indifferent, and have importuned Him to right 
their cause, even as the widow called upon the judge. 
They were delivered to wild beasts, or burnt alive in 
the amphitheatre, after suffering and scourging. Their 
punishment was made part of a public festival, the 
spectacle of their butchery a public pastime. They 
were tortured and murdered amid the laughter and 
applause of the brutal populace. Well might they 
then cry unto God day and night. A great féte was 
held in Rome. In the morning numbers of condemned 
Christians, covered with the skins of wild beasts, were 
hurled into the arena of the amphitheatre to be torn to 
pieces by dogs. In the evening, a more hideous spectacle 
was prepared; clad in tunics steeped in oil, pitch, or 
rosin, the Christian martyrs, the exXexrot Tov Oeou, 
were fastened to posts, and when the sun set were 
lighted as living flambeaus! For this spectacle Nero 
offered the magnificent gardens which he possessed on 
the other side of the Tiber. At this day the sufferings 
of the Christians seem to be avenged by the erection on 
that very site of the great Christian cathedral of St 
Peter. By the light of these hideous living torches 
Nero, who had instituted chariot-races for the evening, 
sometimes mingled with the people dressed as a jockey, 
sometimes drove his chariot, courting the plaudits of 
the mob (Tacitus, Annals, xv. 44), Even women, even 
young and modest maidens, were exhibited in tortures, 
and, to amuse the populace, were made to act the suffer- 
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ings of legendary heroines, as of Dirce, who was tied to 
a bull, and dragged about by the savage beast till death 
put an end to her agonies. 

It would not have been surprising if the Christian 
Church at that time, widowed of her Lord, neglected 
seemingly by God, and become the laughing-stock of 
men, had lost faith, and felt that God did not care to 
right the cause of His elect. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, the Christians displayed the 
most noble fortitude, even tender women undaunted 
courage, amidst tortures worse than death. And God 
did hear the cries of the elect, though He seemed to 
tarry long. For “the blood of the martyrs became the 
seed of the Church.” The orgies of Nero proved the 
baptism of blood which set aside Rome, as the city of 
martyrs, to play a part in the history of Christianity, 
and to be the second Holy City. Up to that hour the 
seed of Christianity had been growing secretly: the 
Christians consisted of slaves, of the poor in the low 
Jewish quarters by the Tiber, subsequently called the 
Ghetto. But the seed was watered by the blood of the 
martyrs, and the blade began to appear. Fifty thousand 
spectators had seen what was the true character of the 
Christians, had witnessed them put to the test in a way 
of which the world had never dreamt before. ‘Their high 
courage, their lowly resignation, their unflinching faith, 
were now known to all men, and could not fail to attract 
the attention of noble spirits to their religion. The new 
ideal of virtue that hitherto had blushed unseen had 
now expanded its blossom before the eyes of the Roman 
world. The fruit of the Spirit had publicly shamed the 
works of the flesh before the vastest audience that could 
be gathered for its display. The adulterous and lasciv- 
ious had seen the chaste and modest, beautiful even 
in a shameless and public death: the hating and mur- 
derous had witnessed love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
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and gentleness, amidst agonies never known before.? 
The virtues of the new religion so proclaimed did not 
fail to attract and to allure. In the bitterness of their 
hearts some Christians might look for the vengeance of 
God to fall on the guilty city, and, could they have 
foreseen it, might have regarded the havoc made of the 
empire by the barbarians in after-years as the punish- 
ment of its wickedness—as indeed it was. Not, how- 
ever, the punishment wrought by an arbitrary act, but 
working by the natural law, expressed by Jesus in the 
words, “ Wheresoever the carcass is, there will the vul- 
tures be gathered together” (Matt. xxiv. 28). For 
Rome fell through her own vices, when she had become 
a very carcass of corruption, and God avenged His elect 
when the barbarians were converted to Christianity. 
Then on the ruins of the Pagan rose the Holy Roman 
Empire, the new Civitas Dei, and the bond of Chris- 
tian brotherhood supplied the place of the bond of 
Roman citizenship. 

This last is the kind of éxdicnots the Christian who 
prays always will look for,—such righting of his cause as 
converts his enemy sooner or later into his friend, and 
brings him into the Christian fold. For to pray always 
is to have our thoughts always in harmony with God, 
and this is to desire the welfare of all mankind: for God 
makes His sun to shine on the evil as well as on the 
good, and desires not the death of any man. This was 
the spirit of the prayer of Jesus on the cross, “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do” (Luke 
xxiii, 34); and of His dying intercessory prayer, 
“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word; that 
they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in Thee, that they also may be one in us” (John xvil. 
20, 21). 


1 Renan. 
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LESSON XXX. 
St LUKE xix. 11-27. 


THE PARABLE OF THE MINA. 


11 ‘Axovovrwv de aurev TavTa poo Gels elrev Tapa- 
Bodny éta TO eyyus € elvat ‘TepovraAnu auroy kat Soxety 
aurous OT Tapaxpiua Merde 7 Baoireia Tov Oeov 
avapaiverOat > 12 efzrev ody * AB pur ds TL evryevns 
erropevOn els KMpay paxpay AaBety éavrio BactAciay 
Kal UTooT peyrat. 13 kadeoas de déxa, SovAous é EauTouU 
EdwKey avTois déxa. vas kat elzrev 7 pos avTous Tpary- 
parevcar Gat? eve ép oma. 14 Of de woAtrat avrou 
éuicou auTov, Kal areoreav aperBeiav omiow 
avrou AeyorTes Ov Oe Aomev TOUTOV BactActoa ep 
meas. 15 Kai eYEveTo év Te eave Oety aur ov Aa- 
Bovra THY Bactheiay, Kat elrev vnBivat auTy Tous 
SovAous TovTous ols dedwxKet TO apyupiov, va ‘yvot Th 
dteT payparevoayTo. 16 TapeyeveTo be O 7 pwr os 
Aeyeoy Kupee, 7 7 va cou dexa Tporepyararo” pvas. 
17 xat el7rev GUT Hoye, ayale dour, Ort ev éXa- 
XLT Toros eyevou, ioe efovotay €, eXwy em ave deka 
ToAewy, 18 kal ir Oev ° devtepos Aeywv ‘H pve 
wou, Kupte, eTolnoey Tevre pas. 19 elev d€ Kal 
TOUT! Kai ov éravw yivov mevre mr OAEWY. 20 Kal 
6 &repos FAOev Aeywv- Kupie, Sov 4 wva cov, ty 


17. 1., spayparetoacée. 
2 Westcott and Hort read xpoonpydoaro. 
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elxov a G7roKetmevny ev covdapiy: 21 epoBouuny yap 
oe, Ort avO pwr os avarnpos el, aipers 0 ouK éOnxas, 
Kal Gepifas 6 0 OUK earetpas 22 Dever QUT@: ex Tou 
TTOMATOS cou Kpiwe@ oe, mrovnpé douvre, “poets ore 
eyo GvOpworros QUTTNPOS ELL, aipwv cs ouK eOnxa, Kal 
Bepicwv 0 OUK eomeipa ; 23 kal dta Tl OUK edcoxas pou 
TO apyuptov emt Tpametay; Kaye ¢ ed Ocov ouv ToKw ay 
QuTo émpaga. 24 kal Tois TaperToow elrrev- “Apare 
ar avrou THY pay kat dore Tw Tas deka mvas EXOVTH. 
25 Kat elroy auT@: Kupte, éxet deca pas. 26 eyo 
viv OTe Tayi Tw éxovre doOncerat, a G70 dé TOU [Ay 
EXovros Kai 0 exet fs hl 27 IlAnv Tous ex Ppods 
pou TovToUS TOUS LN OedArjoavras je Bacirevoa € én 
auTous ayayere de kat xatracdafatre avrous eu- 
arpooOev pov. 


LESSON XXXII. 


St MatrHew xxi. 23-46. 


THE PARABLES OF THE TWO SONS AND OF THE 
WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 


23 Kai ed Oovros avrou els 70 fepov ™ poo iA Gov QuTY 
didackovte ot apxtepers kat ot mpeaBurepot TOU Aaoii 
Acyorres "Ey Troig efovsig TauTa Toles; Kal Tis 
got edwKey THY efouciay TOUT HY; 24 amroxpiOets [se] 
o ‘Tacos elev aurois i wo Upas Kayo Aoyov 
eva, Ov ea elryreé pot Kayo Upiv Epw ev Toia efoucia 
TavTa TOLD * 25 TO Barricpa | +o Iwavovu arobev 7 V5 


eg oupavod m e€ avOpurrwy ; of de dteAoyifovro € ev ' 


éavrois A€yovres "Hay elrapey “KE oupavoi, épet 
mysiv Ata ti ovv ovK éemirrevoare aUTy 5 €av de 
elrwpev 26 Kg avOpwrrwy, poBoupeba TOV OxAov, 
Tavres yap ws Tpopitr ny € exouoty Tov Iwavyv: 27 Kat 
amroxpiBevres Te! Incod | elrov Our oidapev. eon 
avrois Kat ares: Oude eyw Acyo Umiv ev Tolga e£ou- 
aig Taira row. 28 Te de Up. doxet ; GO perros 
eixev TEKVG dvo. a poo eA Ow Ty TpwTw elrev Tex- 
vov, Uraye onmEpov epyatoue ev TW D aMTEAGYL-” 29 0 
de arroxpiOets el7rev ‘Eyo, Kipte: kal ouK amr dev. 
30 TporeAOwy de TH devTEpy elev WTAUTWS: O OE 
amroxpiOets elev Od Oérw- Uorrepov werauehnbels 
amnv\Oev. 31 Tis ex Twv dvo eroincey TO OeAnua 


17. 1., wai. 27. 1., dprerdrl uov. 
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TOU TAT POS ; Aeyourw ‘Od UrT Epos. Aeyer avrois Oo 
"Incovs ’Auny hey v Up Ort of TeA@Vat Kal ac wop- 
vat ™poayouow ULas Els THY Baciretay Tou Qeou. 
32 rev yap ‘Twarns T pos umas év 00@ Stxatoovyys, 
kal ouK eTirTevraTE aQuTe: of 6& TeAdvat Kat ai 
wopvat ewiarevrav QUT e ° Upeis de idovres oude eTe- 
pedAnOnre UoTEpoy TOU TWISTEVTAL AUTO. 33 “AX- 
Any mapaoAry axovoare. “AvOpworos § ny oixoder- 
worns GoTIs epuTevoey aprredava Kal peaymor auTe@ 
mepteOnker Kal wpueev € ev auTe Anvov Kat @kodounoev 
aupyov, kal efedoro aur ov ‘yewpyots, Kat arrednpy- 
aev. 34 Ore de Hyyiorev 0 Katpos Tw KapTrov, ame- 
oretNey Tous dovAous auTou 1 pos Tous ewp'yous 
AaBety Tous Kap7rous auTou. 35 Kal ed ot 

ewpyol Tous SovAous avTou ov pev edetpay, o ov de 
ATEKTELVQY, ov de eArBoBoAnoar. 36 wad a areorel- 
Aev aAdous dovAous wAeLovas TeV T Pwrrey, Kal €7roin- 
cay aurois OrauTws. 37 Uorrepov de aéoret\ey 
pos avTous TOV VOY aUTOU eyoov "Evrpamijoovrat 
Tov viov Mou. 38 of de syewpyot iSovres ov vtov 
elrov ev eauTois* Odros € corey 0 KAnpovopos- devte 
aTroKTElywpLev aurov Kal oxX@mev TH x«Anpovopiav 
avrov. 39 kat AaBovres auTov efeBadov éfw Tov 
dure wvos Kal améxTetvay. 40 dray ovv érOn o 
KUpLOS TOU Gu7reAavos, Tt TOTEL TOES Yewpryocs ex exel- 
vos; 41 Aeyouew autw: Kakovs KaKws amroAEret 
avTous, kal Tov Gumedava exda@rerau aAXors “yewop-" 
yots olrwes amrodwaovew aur Tous KapTrous ev Tois 
Katpois aur av. 42 Neyer avrois o 'Incous: Ouvderore 
aveyvwre ev Tais ypadais: 


ALBow « ov atedoxipacay of oikodomourres, 
ovT OS eyevnOn ets Kepadny yevias: 

Tapa Kupiov é éyevero avrn, 

kal éotiv Oavpacry ev ofOarpoils nuav; 


43 dia Tovro Aeyw vpiv Ort apOjcerat ad’ buoy 7 
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Bacirea Tov Ocot Kat dobijrerat eOvet Tovouvrt Tous 
Kaptous avrg. 44 [kat o o Teo wy emt TOV ALOov Tov- 
Tov cw0racijcerat, kat ep ov 0 av weoy Ackproret 
avrov.| 45 Kai aKovaavres ot apxtepeis Kai ot 
Papicaior Tas mapafoXas auvTou eyvoray ort Tept 
aurav Aéyer- 46 Kal Syrouvres auTov Kpariio at 


‘epoByOnoav Tous GxAous, eet els Mpopytyy avrov 


eZxov. 
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LESSON XXXII. 


St MatrHEw xxi. 23. 
THE SANHEDRIN AND THE CHIEF PRIESTS. 


The Sanhedrin.—The “ chief priests and elders” here 
mentioned were a deputation from the Sanhedrin or 
chief council .of the Jews. Officially it was their duty 
to inquire into the claims and conduct of Jesus; but 
they had an additional motive for doing so, as some 
of them had a personal interest in the banishment of 
the buyers and sellers from the Temple court. For 
some of the booths or bazaars belonged to the family 
of the high priest, who derived a large income from 
them, especially from the sale of pigeons, and it is said 
that they used their monopoly to raise the prices. 
Jesus was attacking both their authority and their 
interests. 

The Jews traced the origin of the Sanhedrin to the 
seventy elders who assisted Moses (Exod. xviii. 25); 
but we find no written mention of it till Bo. 144, in 
2 Mace. i. 10, in which the council (7 yepoucia), with 
other authorities at Jerusalem, are represented as send- 
ing a@ letter to the Jews in Egypt congratulating them 
on the death of Antiochus. From this it seems prob- 
able that the Sanhedrin of the New Testament arose 
after the return from Babylon, in the time of the Seleu- 
cide or of the Maccabees. 
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Sanhedrin is an old poetic plural, which in later 
Hebrew took the place of the ordinary plural, Sanhe- 
drim. It is not of Hebrew origin, but is formed from 
the Greek, cuvedpiov. In Livy, xlv. 32, the senators of 
the Macedonians are called Synedri. 

The council consisted of seventy, or, as some say, 
seventy-one members, at whose head stood the chief of 
the Sanhedrin, called Nasi, or a prince,—and a presi- 
dent — Ab-bet-din, “Father of the Judgment-house.” 
The latter took the more active part in the delibera- 
tions, the former was the official representative of the 
assembly out of doors. The president at the time 
of the trial of Jesus was either Simon the son, or 
Gamaliel (Paul’s teacher) the guardian, of the great 
Hillel. 

The assembly was composed of the chief priests, the 
elders of the people, and the most renowned of the 
Rabbis. Their sittings were held in a basilica in the 
outer court of the Temple. They sat daily, excepting 
during the festivals, after the morning sacrifice. 

They seem to have been the legitimate court for 
deciding questions of public worship, for the authentic 
interpretation of controverted passages of Scripture, for 
appointing the festivals, the new moons, and similar 
matters relating to religion. But since among the Jews 
all the details of life were connected with religion, the 
court was in the habit, when it chose, of judging nearly 
everything to be within its jurisdiction. Thus Josephus, 
in Ant. xiv. 9, 3, makes the Sanhedrin lay down the 
principle that without its assent no criminal may be 
executed. Peter and John are brought before it on a 
charge of promoting heresy (Acts iv. 1, v. 27), Stephen 
on a charge of blasphemy (Acts vi. 13), Paul on a 
charge of violating a Temple by-law (Acts xxi. 28). 

The capital punishments were stoning, burning, be- 
heading, and strangulation. But the council could only 
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pass sentence,—they had no power to carry the penalty 
into execution. This was the reason why Jesus was 
taken before Pilate as well as the Sanhedrin. The 
Jews, however, maintained that the Roman procurator 
was bound to support the decree of the council, even 
where no offence had been committed against the Roman 
law. 

The chief priests.—There were several men living at 
this time who had held the office of high priest. Annas 
was high priest at the commencement of John the 
Baptist’s ministry, with Caiaphas as second priest, while 
the latter was high priest at our Lord’s crucifixion. 
Herod made men of low birth high priests, deposed 
them at his will, and named others in their room. 
Josephus tells us of one Ananus and his five sons who 
all filled the office in turn. 

Such changes had not been unknown in the earliest 
times. When Abiathar, the son of the high priest 
Ahimelech, fled to David, Saul seems to have appointed 
Zadok in his stead,! and David afterwards continued 
Abiathar and Zadok ina joint priesthood,” but Abiathar 
forfeited his place by taking part with Adonijah against 
Solomon, and Zadok became sole high priest. This is 
the only instance recorded of the deposition of a high 
priest (a practice which became common in later times) 
until after the captivity. 

The office of the high priest was hereditary under 
ordinary circumstances, but the kings seem to have 
occasionally interfered in the appointment. 

After the loss of the ark to the Philistines and the 
rise of Samuel as a prophet, the power of the priests 
was greatly diminished. But the high priest gained 
fresh influence by the new organisation in the time of 
David, when for the performance of the principal Temple 


1 1 Sam. xxii. 20. 2 1 Chron. xviii. 16. 
8 1 Kings ii. 27. 
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duties there were formed out of the two ancient families 
immediately descended from Aaron twenty-four smaller 
families, each of which was to provide the service for a 
week (1 Chron. xxiv. 3-19). 

The most remarkable high priests were Jehoiada, who 
overthrew Athaliah, the daughter of Ahab, and placed 
his kinsman Joash on the throne; Azariah, who with- 
stood the encroachments of King Uzziah upon the office 
and functions of the priesthood ;? Hilkiah, who dis- 
covered the book of the Law and brought about a reli- 
gious reformation in the time of Josiah.? But in almost 
every reformation the civil power took the lead. Thus 
David arranged the Temple service ;* Solomon dictated 
the building and dedication of the Temple, the high 
priest being not so much as named ;° Jehoshaphat sent 
the priests about to teach the people, and assigned to 
the high priest Amariah his share in the work ;° Heze- 
kiah took the lead in the reformation, and urged on 
Azariah and the priests and Levites ;’ Josiah encouraged 
the priests in the service of the house of the Lord.2 On 
the other hand, we read of no opposition by the high 
priest ® to the idolatries of Manasseh; and when King 
Ahaz indulged in idolatrous practices, the high priest 
Urijah, so far from endeavouring to dissuade him, ac- 
tually built an altar according to the pattern of one at 
Damascus to displace the brazen altar, and joined the 
king in his profane worship before it.!° 

After the captivity, the high-priesthood was restored 
in the person of Joshua, honourably distinguished for 
his co-operation with Zerubbabel in rebuilding the Tem- 
ple, and restoring the fallen commonwealth. A glow- 


1 2 Kings xi. 4-27. 2 2 Chron. xxvi. 17-21. 

3 2 Kings xxii. 8-15. 41 Chron. xxiii. 27-32. 

® 1 Kings v. 18; viii. 12-66. 6 2 Chron. xvii. 7-9; xix. 8-11. 
7 2 Chron. xxix. 4. 8 2 Chron. xxxiv. 29-33. 

9 2 Kings xxi. 1-16. 10 2 Kings xvi. 11-15, 
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ing description of the office of the high priest is found 
in Ecclus. L 1-21: “When Simon, the son of Onias, 
came forth from behind the curtain of the sanctuary, 
he was as the morning-star in the midst of a cloud, 
and as the moon at the full; and as the sun shining 
upon the temple of the Most High, and as the rainbow 
giving light in the bright clouds; as fire and incense in 
the censer, and as a vessel of beaten gold set with all 
manner of precious stones. When he put on the robe 
of honour, and was clothed with the perfection of glory, 
when he went up to the holy altar, he enlightened the 
whole sanctuary. When he took the portions out of 
the priest’s hands, he himself stood by the hearth of 
the altar, compassed with his brethren round about, as 
@ young cedarin Lebanon ; and they as palm-trees com- 
passed him round about. So were all the sons of 
Aaron in their glory, and had the oblations of the Lord 
in their hands, before all the congregation of Israel. 
And finishing the service at the altar, that he might 
adorn the offering of the Most High Almighty, he 
stretched out his hand to the cup, and poured of the 
blood of the grape; he poured it out at the foot of the 
altar, a sweet-smelling savour unto the Most High King 
of all. Then shouted the sons of Aaron, and sounded 
the silver trumpets, and made a great noise, to be heard 
for a remembrance before the Most High. Then all 
the people together hasted, and fell down to the earth 
upon their faces to worship their Lord God Almighty 
the Most High. The singers also sang praises with 
their voices; with great variety of sounds was there 
made sweet melody. And the people besought the 
Lord the Most High, by prayer before Him that is 
merciful, till the solemnity of the Lord was ended and 
they had finished the service. Then he went down, 
and lifted up his hands over the whole congregation of 
Israel, to give the blessing of the Lord with his lips, 
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and to rejoice in His name, And they bowed them- 
selves down to worship the second time, that they 
might receive a blessing from the Most High.” 

The Syro-Greek kings introduced much uncertainty 
into the succession by deposing at their will obnoxious 
persons, and appointing whom they pleased, till the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes roused the spirit 
of the Jews, and gave birth to a new and glorious suc- 
cession of high priests in the Asmonean family, who 
united with the dignity of the high-priesthood that of 
civil rulers, and for a time of independent sovereigns. 
It is uncertain whether the great Judas Maccabeus him- 
self was high priest, but his brother Jonathan was 
appointed to the office by Alexander, King of Syria. 
The Asmonean dynasty lasted from B.c. 153 till the 
family was damaged by intestine divisions, and then 
destroyed by Herod the Great. He being an Idumean, 
could not unite the office of high priest with that of 
prince as the Maccabees had done: to lower, therefore, 
the dignity of the office, he appointed to it first a priest 
of common origin from Babylon; then Aristobulus, the 
youthful brother of his Maccabean wife Mariamne, 
whose descent, youth, and handsome person gained him 
extraordinary popularity. This so excited the tyrant’s 
jealousy, that he caused the ill-fated boy to be drowned 
while bathing. After his death other high priests were 
appointed in rapid succession, and the office was no 
longer held for life. Annas was deposed in the year 
A.D. 14 by Pilate’s predecessor Valerius Gratus, who, it 
would seem, elected and deposed four high priests dur- 
ing four years. Annas, however, still retained much 
of the prestige of the office in the eyes of the stricter 
Jews, and was perhaps the Nasi, or president of the 
Sanhedrin. He was the father-in-law of Caiaphas. 
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LESSON XXXIILI 


Sr Marruew xxii. 1-14. 


THE PARABLE OF THE MARRIAGE OF THE 
KING’S SON. 


1 Ka amroxpiBeis Oo ‘Tnoois warty elev ev wapa- 
Bodais avrois Aéeywv 2 ‘QpowwOn 7 7 Baociheia TOV 
oupavay avd parmep Bacrhei, 6: OoTis ET otnoey ‘Yapous rT. 
vio avrov. 3 Kal ameoretAey Tous SovAous avTou 
Kadérat Tovs KexAnuevous eis Tous yauous, Kal OUK 
j0eXov eAGeiv. 4 radw amerreey aA)ous dovAous 
Aeyww Etrrare Tots KexAnmevots ‘Idou TO apiorov 
jtou TOL maKa, of Tavpoi you Kal Ta. otTioTa TeOu- 
peva, Kal TWavTa eTom“a: dere eis Tous Yapous. 5 ot 
be dueAroavres amir Bor, 3 os ev els Tov tdtov a ay por, 
os de emt THY éuTropiay avrov- 6 of dé Aorrrot Kpa- 
sided Tous OovAOUS avTOU UBpiray Kat aTEKTELVAY. 

6 de Baothevs apyic®n, kal meuyvas Ta oT parev- 
it avrou am@herey Tous poveis éxeivous Kal THY 
TOALY auT oy eve pNTeY, 8 TOTE Aeyer Tois SovAots 
avrou “O pev yanos érotmos erry, ot be KEKAnMEVOL 
ouK joay GEcou- 9 mopever Ge ouv emt Tas Stef odous 
Tw Oday, Kat dcous ea eUprre aerate els. Tous 
yapous. 10 Kat efeh Oorres ot SovAot € exeivot els Tas 
odous cuviryaryov Tavras ovs eV pov, Trovnpous Te kat 
ayabous- kal emrA7aOn o vumpiov avakerpevor. Il eio- 
eAOwy de 6 Baairevs OeacacOat rovs avaxetpevous 
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eidev € exel ' &vOpwrov ouK evdedupevov €vouua ‘yapou- 
12 Kat Aeyer aur ‘Eraipe, TOs eid Oes ade un 
EX évduma yapou; 6 de EdimwOn. 13 TOTE 0 Bact- 
Aeus elev Tots dtaxovors _ Ancavres avrou mooas Kat 
Xeipas exBahere avrov els 0 oKOTOS TO ) Ef wrepov: 
€xel EOTAL O chavO nos kai 6 B vy IL.0s TOV OOOVTWY. 
14 qoAAot ‘yap eiow KAnrot dAyot de éxAexTol. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 


St MatTrHew xxv. 1-13. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS—“ THE LORD 
IS AT HAND.” 


1 Tore OpmowwOycer at 7 7 Bacireia Tw oupaviy déxa 
mapOevors | airives AaBoicat Tas Aapradas aura 
efiDov ets UTavTnoLW Tov vuppiov. 2 wevTe de ef 
QUT oY Hoav pwpal Kal TevTe ppovijot. 3 al yap 
popal AaBovoat Tas Aaumradas oux €AaGBoy pe! 
eQuTov eXatov- 4 at de Ppovypor ehaBov €Aatoy € ev 
Tois ayyelors MeTa TOV Aauradwy € eavTov. 5 Xpovi- 
Covros de TOU vuudiou evvorrrag ay wacat Kal exadev- 
dov. 6 peony de YUKT OS Kpavy7 yeyovev: Idou 6 
vupios, efepxer Oe els amravrnsty. 7 TOT fyepOnray 
Tara ai mapOevor éxeivat kal exo Myo a Tas Aay- 

mwacas € eQuTov. 8 ai de pwpal Tats ppovisors elroy: 
Aore npiv ex Tov éXalov U UO. ort ai Naprades nuov 
o Bewuvrat. 9 amex piOnray de ai dpovtpor Aeyourat: 
Myore ov ay GapKeoy nly Kal Upiv- mopever Ue pan- 
Aov ™pos Tous TwouvTas Kal ayopacare eavrais. 
10 amep omevwy O€ avTay a opacat irOev o Oo vuegtos 
Kal ai EToumor etonAOov mer auTOU eis TOUS yayous, 
kal exreioOn 7 4 Qvpa. 11 darepov de Epxovrat Kat at 
Aovrat mapOevot Aéyourat: Kupee KUpLE, avofov 
HILLY. 12 6 dé amroxptOels elrrev: any eyo vu vuiY, ouK 
ofda v UMas. 13 ‘ypyyopeire ovv, OTL OUK oldaTe THY 
nMLepay ovde THY wpa, 
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The thirteenth verse shows the lesson Jesus intended 
to teach by the parable. A difficulty, however, arises 
from the fact that the imagery of the parable dwells, 
not on the want of watchfulness, but on the improvi- 
dence, of the five virgins, who had not brought suffi- 
cient oil with them: the sleeping does not seem to be 
culpable, as both prudent and imprudent gave way to 
it; it is added to describe more graphically the long 
delay of the bridegroom. We must therefore connect 
the idea of want of vigilance with this improvidence 
in not providing sufficient oil; and we must bear in 
mind that all the virgins, both wise and foolish, were 
devoting themselves to the bridegroom’s service—that 
is, they all represent persons professedly Christian, who, 
at the outset, had all prepared themselves to meet the 
bridegroom. The failure of the oil represents a failure 
of preparation for so long a delay. The early Chris- 
tians lived in constant expectation of the speedy return 
of Jesus; and as the date of this return seemed pro- 
tracted, this parable must to many of them have had an 
intensely real application. Many, no doubt, among the 
earliest. believers, who had been converted from sin and 
misery, and were saved from relapsing by their belief 
in Jesus and their expectation of His return, did relax 
in their struggles against temptation when they found 
that return delayed. We know that grave sins were 
committed in the very midst of the Christian com- 
munity, from such passages as 1 Cor. v. 1, where we 
read of a Corinthian convert living in adultery with his: 
stepmother. We may judge of the demoralising effect 
this continual expectation and disappointment must 
have had upon the early converts, from the fact that even 
St Paul expresses his earnest dread lest in his absence his 
Corinthian converts should have relapsed into the sins 
from which they had been delivered by their belief in 
Jesus through his preaching (2 Cor. xii. 20, 21): “ For 

Oo 
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I fear, lest, when I come, I shall not find you such as I 
would, and that I shall be found unto you such as ye 
would not: lest there be debates, envyings, wraths, 
stripes, backbitings, whisperings, swellings, tumults ; 
and lest, when I come again, my God will humble me 
among you, and that I shall bewail many which have 
sinned already, and have not repented of the unclean- 
ness and fornication and lasciviousness which they have 
committed.” 

That this disappointed expectation caused the faith 
of many to grow cold, we learn from 2 Pet. iu. 3, 
where the author speaks of ‘‘scoffers who should come 
in the last days, walking after their own lusts, and 
saying, Where is the promise of His coming? for since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things continue as they were 
since the beginning of the creation.” 

We find St Paul in his earliest epistle expressing 
an expectation of being present in person at the return 
of Jesus (1 Thess, iv. 17). We find that the phrase, 
“The Lord is at hand,’ was a kind of watchword with 
him (Phil. iv. 5; 1 Cor. xvi 22). In the last passage, 
Maran-atha is an Aramaic equivalent for it. It seems 
to have been a familiar form of recognition and warning 
in the early Church generally (1 Pet. iv. 7; Luke xxi. 
31; James v. 8). St Paul recurs to the belief in the 
early return, though not in such unqualified terms, in 
2 Thess. ii. 1-4; Rom. xiii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 23-28, 
50-57. But in the later epistles the expression becomes 
less frequent and less definite, till in that to the Philip- 
pians, which, if not his last, is one of his latest, the 
expectation of his being present in person to meet Jesus 
on His coming has vanished, and given place to a desire 
to depart and be with Him (Phil. i 21-24). 

Again, the expectation of the speedy return of Jesus 
is the key-note of the mysterious book of Revela- 
tion. It is the prologue, “ Behold, He cometh with the 
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clouds ; and every eye shall see Him, and they which 
pierced Him” (Rev. i 7). It is the epilogue, “He 
which testifieth these things saith, Surely I come 
quickly. Amen. Even so, come, Lord Jesus” (Rev. 
xxii. 20). 

Since, then, the belief in the early and visible return 
of Jesus was so general, and yet met with continually 
renewed disappointment, we need not wonder that He 
foresaw danger of their faith and virtue breaking down 
under the strain, and dwelt on the need of intense and 
unremitting watchfulness throughout the whole of the 
lives of believers. In other words, He desires that His 
disciples should trust to habit rather than impulse, to 
characters formed on principles as well as on feelings. 
He Himself had prepared them for the uncertainty of 
His coming, when He said, “ Of that hour knoweth no 
man; no, not the angels of God, nor the Son, but the 
Father” (Matt. xxiv. 36). 

We may illustrate the parable thus. A mother 
leaves her child, with a promise to return, but without 
fixing the date. The child is passionately fond of its 
mother, but as she postpones her return from day to 
day, becomes impatient, and his love for her ceases 
to be a sufficient motive to keep him in obedience to 
her parting commands. Now, how would he retain a 
vivid impression of her? Plainly by taking pains to 
recall her to mind, by keeping her likeness before him, 
and by carefully marking and reproaching in himself 
every little deviation from her precepts. Similar efforts 
on the part of the believer to keep the thought of 
Christ before him may interpret to us the virgins’ oil, 
if we regard the oil rather as the tone and spirit that 
result from those efforts than as the efforts themselves: 
To maintain the oil or Spirit of Christ, we must habitu- 
ally think of Him, and “ practise His presence,” as the 
mental habit has been called, and so cultivate habits of 
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Christian thought and acts till they are as much a part 
of our being as the air we breathe. And for this pur- 
pose we must perseveringly seek the means to foster in 
ourselves this oil or spirit, whether by reading about 
Christ, or living in the society of others who believe in 
Him, or frequenting assemblies connected with His 
worship, or by meditating on what would please Him, 
and referring all our thoughts and acts to His pleasure. 

We may also fairly adopt the later view of St Paul, 
and regard the day of our death as being to us the com- 
ing of Christ. And we may venture to go further than 
this, and regard any crisis in the history of the world or 
of our own lives as a symbolical coming of Christ. Thus 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus (ap. 70) was 
regarded as a manifestation of Christ, for after that 
Christianity began to triumph, and Judaism to wane. 
Those believers who had remained faithful to Him, in 
spite of persecution and of the delay of their expected 
triumph, then found their recompense: for while other 
Jews regarded the destruction of the Holy City with 
despair, they were still able to look forward with confi- 
dent hope to the future, while they found refuge from 
the scene of misery in their new home at Pella. Nor 
was their confidence misplaced. The dispersion of Jews 
and Christians that ensued, carried the principles of 
Jesus throughout the world. 

The metaphorical, as opposed to the literal coming, 
is manifested whenever men are signally called upon 
to side for or against the principles of Christ’s religion. 
Such crises are often sudden, and men then act with 
or against Christ according as they have or have not 
kept His Spirit alive in their hearts,—in the words of 
the parable, according to the sufficiency of the supply 
of oil in their lamps. Now one man may, at the risk of 
his life, infuse his blood into the veins of another; but 
none can suddenly imbue another with his own spirit,— 
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in the words of the parable, give another oil for his 
lamp. Men may, however, imbibe the spirit of those 
nobler than themselves by living and associating with 
them; and this, perhaps, is the meaning of going to 
“those that sell.” But while men go to those that 
sell, the opportunity is gone—the door is shut. They 
have not declared for the Bridegroom, nor can they be 
recognised as among those He knows. 
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LESSON XXXV. 


St MaTTHEw xxv, 14-30. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS—ON THE USE 
OF OUR TALENTS. 


14 "Qorep yap avO pwr os aTrodn pay éxahecey TOUS 
idtous dovdous kat mwapedwxey avrois Ta vrap ovTa 
avrov, 15 Kat w pev edwxev eVvTeE Tadavra @ @ d€ dvO 
@ Oe €v, ExaoTw KaTa THY idtay Suvauu, Kat azred)pn- 
oeV. 16 ev Oéws TopevOets 0 Ta WEVTE Tahavra Aa- 
Boy elp acaro ey auTois Kat exepdyoev aAXa Tevre 
17 Wo auT ws 6 Ta vo exeponrey GAXa dvo- 18 0 de 
TO éy AaBov amred Owy @pugev yn? kal éxpuivey TO 
dpyuptov ToU Kuptou avrou. 19 mera de moXuy o- 
vov EpXeTat O Kuptos TOV dovAwy € Exelvov kal cuvai pet 
Aoyov per avTav. 20 Kat TporeAOwy 6 Ta TevTe 
Tadavra AaBwv T poonveyKev G\Aa wevre TaXavra 
Aeyov Kupee, wévre TaAavTa pot mapedwKas: | ie 
ada wevTe TaAavra exeponoa. 21 é ” auTe@ Oo 
KUpLOS avrou by, dovAe ayale Kat TLOTE, er! odlya 
8 TITS, emt oda oe KATATTICW: ceived Be els 
THY Xapay ToU Kupiov gov. 22 mpoced Oy Kat 0 Ta 
évo TaXavra elev Kupre, dvo TaXavra Mot Tape- 
dwxas ie ava dvo TaXavra exeponoa. 23 épn 
aur 0 KUpLos avroi Ey, dovre ayabe xal TUTTE, 
er ‘oAlya # 4S WiSTOS, ETL TWOAAWY OE KATATTICW: 


1 Westcott and Hort read 4pydcaro. 
2V1, dv tH yp. 
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eizeh Oe els THY xapav TOU Kupiov gov. 24 TpooehOwv 
de Kai oO TO éy TahavrTov eiAnpws elzrev Kupte, 
eyveov oe OTL oxAnpos el avO perros, Gepi Cwy O7rou ouK 
eo7retpas Kal cuvarycov dev ov Sterxopmicas: 25 Kat 
poBnGets aed Ow expulra TO TaXavroy cou ev TH 
Yu" ie Exes TO cov. 26 arroxpiBeis be 0 ao) Los 
avrou el7rey are Tlovnpe dovde kal Oxvnpe, noes 
ort Oepifw 6 O7rov ovK éoretpa kal cuvaryo d0ev ov 
dverkopTica ; 27 eet ve ouv Baheiv Ta apyupta * 

pou Tois TpameteiTats, Kal eOuv € eye ¢ eKomirayany ay 
TO €LOV Tu TOKY. 28 Gpare ouv an avToU TO 
Tadayrov kat Sore TO eXovTt Ta dena TaAavTa: 

29 Te yap eXovre TayTt doicerat kat TEepiowev- 
Ojcerat- TOU dé pen EXOVTOS Kat O exe apOjcerat 
an avrou. 30 Kal Tov ax peioy dolhov éxBadere els 
TO OKOTOS TO efarrepov: é€xei €orat 6 KAavOMOS Kal o 
Bpvypos Tav cdevrov. 


This parable resembles that of the Minz related in 
Luke xix. 12-27. The chief differences are: (1) In 
the value of the money intrusted ; here a talent, worth 
probably about £243, there a uva, worth between £3 
and £4 of our money,—roughly speaking, the talent 
being to the mina what a sovereign is to a threepenny- 
piece. This difference in value is probably due to the fact 
that this parable is addressed to those who were to be the 
preachers and founders of Christianity, whereas that in 
St Luke is addressed to the ordinary disciples. (2) In 
this parable different sums of money are assigned to the 
dovAot, but they all receive the same reward ; in that 
in St Luke, they all receive the same sum, but the 
rewards are different. This parable seems to teach that 
the Great Judge will estimate each man’s work, not 
according to his abilities, but according to his devotion 
and faithfulness in the use of them,—the man who has 
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faithfully served God on small means, in humble place, 
or with little ability, being regarded with the same 
favour as the man who has been faithful as a king or 
prime minister, a poet or an artist or a millionaire. 
In the ideal kingdom of love, these latter have no 
contempt for the former, but regard them with love in 
proportion to their zeal for the Master’s cause. The 
parable in St Luke, on the other hand, is intended to 
represent different degrees of zeal in the management 
of one and the same thing granted to all alike. 

One lesson of the parable is that uttered by the 
author of the Book of Ecclesiastes (chap. ix. 10): 
“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.” It teaches us to do with all our might the 
petty tasks that lie close at hand, not waiting for the 
chance of some great deed of heroism that may never 
present itself. Even the humblest in the kingdom of 
_ love has some work to do on which the Master looks 
with favour: the woodcutter as much as the artist who 
carves out of the wood a work that is to be the admira- 
tion of centuries; the mechanic who faithfully works 
all day at a piece of routine mechanism as much as the 
millionaire who profits by his labours and those of his 
fellow-workmen ; the meanest clerk in the public office 
as much as the prime minister; the private soldier as 
much as the commander-in-chief,—that which makes 
the difference between His servants in the eyes of the 
Great Master being the intensity and purity of love 
they bear to Him and to their fellow-workers. It is 
obvious that this devotion will enable them to do better 
work, because it removes them from the distractions 
of passion and selfishness, and animates them with the 
sense of fellowship with the Great Human Brotherhood, 
the Great Elder Brother, and the Almighty Father 
Himself. _ 

The doctrine that all that men possess is capital be- 
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longing to the Supreme King, and that He will exact 
the interest of it, was a new one in the history of the 
world. It soon had an influence on the condition of 
men’s lives by promoting active beneficence in the name 
of Jesus. In His name were founded hospitals, asylums 
for the blind, the dumb, and the deaf; almshouses for 
the old and destitute, and schools for orphans, Before 
His time, in the old pagan world, the maniac and the 
idiot were at large; the blind and the dumb were on 
the public ways; the fevered and the fractured, who 
were not rich, were left to chance. 

But in applying the lesson of the parable to ourselves, 
we must bear in mind we are in a different condition to 
the Christians of the apostolic times, and there is a corre- 
sponding difference in the claim on our talents, They 
were a despised community, who could not exercise, 
and did not think of exercising, any political influence ; 
whose thoughts and habits were so different to those of 
the people among whom they lived, that they spoke of 
themselves as citizens of no earthly but of a heavenly 
state (Phil. iii. 20). They lived at a time when the 
whole civilised world was under the rule of one strong 
government, whose laws and institutions they could not 
hope to modify by bringing any political influence to 
bear upon them. But we are under no such disad- 
vantage, and are bound to endeavour to use our influ- 
ence as citizens that our country may be governed on 
Christian principles. Since, however, the cardinal prin- 
ciple of Christianity is, that we love our neighbour as 
ourselves, we shall not seek to attain this object by 
Injustice, Intrigue, or force. Again, the corruption of 
the society in which they lived, and their own power- 
lessness from sheer want of numbers to leaven it, would 
cause the first Christians to hold aloof from public 
duties; and perhaps they were further deterred from 
taking part in them by their expectation of the speedy 
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return of Christ to reign upon earth. But it is evident 
that to act thus now would be cowardice and disloyalty 
to Christ; for it is by active and intelligent fulfilment 
of public duties that we can best fulfil His injunction 
to care for the hungry and thirsty, the stranger, the 
naked, and the prisoner. With our superior knowledge 
and power of influencing society, we can best alleviate 
misery by investigating the causes of physical evil, 
mastering the science of health, considering the ques- 
tions of education, trade, and labour, with a view to 
health, and seeking to work out the rearrangement of 
human life in accordance with the results of our inves- 
tigations. Since evil is often the result of ignorance, 
loyalty to Christ will urge us also to promote educa- 
tion; and this we shall do the more eagerly, because we 
regard every human being as our brother, and precious 
in the sight of our Master, and shall therefore desire to 
make him as perfect as possible. And that we may be 
able to serve Christ effectively, we shall seek to train 
ourselves, to develop our bodies, to take care of our 
health, to educate all our faculties, each according to 
his ability,—that is, each according to his special talent. 

But this is far from all. It is not enough that in 
the name of Christ we use our talents to promote the 
physical wellbeing only of the community in which we 
live. Indeed physical comfort may lead to qualities, 
such as pride and self-indulgence, that are displeasing 
to the Master. 

We may use our talents in His service by making 
Him known to those who are ignorant of Him either at 
home or abroad, either by serving personally as mission- 
aries, or by rendering aid to missionary societies, by 
translating or aiding in the translation of the New Tes- 
tament and other books that describe His life or enforce 
His teaching, and by helping personally or by our 
money in the distribution of them. 
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Nor is it enough that we support His cause by 
promoting knowledge about Him. We have also to 
strive to develop in the society around us a resem- 
blance to His character. We cannot all do this by 
being preachers, nor perhaps is this always the most 
effectual way. Our characters rather than our words 
will have the greatest influence in this direction, what- 
ever station in life we may occupy. We have to learn 
to combine the active and the passive virtues, the life 
of devotion and the life of activity; to be able to show 
moral indignation at wrong-doing without betraying 
pride in our own rectitude or a personal feeling against 
the wrong-doer; to seek truth by every method of in- 
vestigation, and yet to be unassuming and simple before 
the ignorant and unlearned; to be resolute in will, and 
yet tender-hearted in our affections; to love all beauti- 
ful things that are in the world, and yet to be capable of 
showing sympathy with the unlovely and the deformed, 
and working, if necessary, amid squalor and misery; to 
combine heroism with refinement and saintliness with 
manliness; to be the light of the society in which we 
live, and yet to be so little conscious ourselves that we 
are so, that we shall create no jealousy in the minds of 
other men. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 
St JOHN x. 1-16, 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tue life of the shepherd in Palestine had many poetic 
associations. The patriarchs had all been shepherds; 
David, the ideal Hebrew warrior and poet, had been a 
shepherd, and the son of a shepherd, and when a mere 
stripling slew a lion and a bear in defence of his father’s 
flock. The growth of civilisation had caused the nation 
to devote itself more to agriculture than to pasturage, 
and hence the life of the shepherd had not become too 
common to lose its poetry. The character of the country 
added at once to the romance and to the dangers of the 
shepherd's life. The long ranges of mountains, the wide 
grassy deserts, the ravines and rocky gorges, afforded to 
the poets pictures of the sheep wandering and the shep- 
herd pursuing, of long journeys, adventurous climbs, of 
life endangered or even sacrificed by the faithful shep- 
herd in search of his charge. 

The loneliness of the shepherd’s life, its perils and its 
hardships, drew the shepherd and the sheep closer to- 
gether; they were often one another's sole companions, 
isolated from all other society, for weeks together. The 
literature of the Old Testament abounds in allusions to 
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this mode of life, and from these we can image to our- 
selves a vivid representation of it. 

The shepherd had to defend his charge from the 
attacks of wild beasts; he was consumed by the drought 
in the day and the frost by night, and the sleep departed 
from his eyes (Gen. xxxi. 39, 40); he sought out green 
pastures for his flock, and led them by the side of re- 
freshing streams, and through rugged and desolate 
scenery, whose dreariness filled his spirit with gloom 
(Ps. xxiii); in cloudy and dark days, when they were 
scattered, he went in search of them, and delivered them 
from peril: if any were lost he sought them out, if any 
driven away he brought them back to the fold; if the 
limbs of any were broken he bound them up, if any were 
sick he strove to strengthen them (Ezek. xxxiv. 12-16). 
A bad shepherd was one who heeded not the drooping, 
sought not the straying, healed not the wounded, tended 
not the lean, and rent the hoofs of the fat by driving 
them over hard and rugged ground (Zech. xi. 16); 
whereas the good shepherd gathered the lambs with his 
arm, and carried them in his bosom, and gently led those 
that were with young (Isa. xl. 11). 

The risks incidental to the shepherd-life are thus 
described by the eminent preacher, Robertson of Brigh- 
ton: “Beneath the burning skies and the clear starry 
nights of Palestine there grows up between the shepherd 
and his flock a union of attachment and tenderness. It 
is the country where at any moment sheep are liable to 
be swept away by some mountain-torrent, or carried off 
by hill robbers, or torn by wolves. At any moment 
their protector may have to save them by personal 
hazard. Sometimes, for the sake of an armful of grass, 
in the parched summer days, he must climb precipices 
almost perpendicular, and stand on a narrow ledge of 
rock, where the wild goat will scarcely venture. Piti- 
less showers, driving snows, long hours of thirst— 
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all this he must endure, if the flock is to be kept 
at all.” 

The affectionate and self-sacrificing rule of the shep- 
herd over his sheep had, before the time of Jesus, been 
applied metaphorically. Thus Cyrus is spoken of as 
God’s shepherd in Isa. xliv. 28; and in Jer. iii. 15, God 
is represented as saying, “I will give you pastors [ie., 
shepherds] according to mine heart, which shall feed 
you with knowledge and understanding.” The teacher 
is compared to a shepherd in Eccles, xii. 11. The 
metaphor occurs as early as Gen. xlix. 24 God is 
termed the Shepherd of Israel in Ps. lxxx. 1, and is 
addressed as the Shepherd of the soul in Ps. xxiii. 

But the contrast drawn between good and bad shep- 
herds in the following allegory makes it probable that 
the passages whose associations Jesus was more espe- 
cially recalling were Ezek. xxxiv. 22, “Woe to the 
shepherds of Israel that do feed themselves! Should 
not the shepherds feed the flocks?” and the eleventh 
chapter of Zechariah, which should be read through 
as an aid to the interpretation of this chapter. In that 
chapter the prophet, perhaps as a type of the Messiah, 
is represented as being called upon to feed the flock of 
slaughter—.c., the flock which was doomed to slaughter 
thorugh the misrule of bad shepherds (i.e. princes), and 
their own misconduct. Three of the shepherds are cut 
off—.e., three kings are destroyed. The prophet suc- 
ceeds so far as to win a hearing from the most miserable 
of the flock, but that only for a time. He controls 
them by the aid of two staves—the one called Beauty 
or Grace, and the other Binders or Concord. After a 
month’s unsuccessful toil, in which the flock refuse 
obedience, he breaks his staff, and receives for wages 
thirty pieces of silver, as though he were a mere servant 
of the lowest class, and abandons the sheep to the bad 
shepherds, who were conducting them to the slaughter. 
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And such in great measure was the position of Jesus 
at this moment. By His staff Beauty,—by the beauty 
of His teaching, His character, and His actions; and 
by His staff Binders,—by His efforts to diffuse love in 
a land teeming with hate, He had essayed to unite the 
dwellers in Palestine into one flock. But the effort, as 
far as the main body of the nation was concerned, had 
been ineffectual. The Pharisees had just cast out from 
their presence the blind man whom Jesus’ merciful in- 
terposition had won to a belief in Him. Jesus now 
describes in the following allegory how to such sheep 
the Pharisees had proved shepherds as false as the 
princes of the time of Zechariah were to their subjects, 
and how it was only through Himself, through His 
love and self-sacrifice, that admission to the new Chris- 
tian flock could be gained,—a flock He was beginning 
to form, and which should comprise within its numbers 
Jews and Gentiles alike. 

The picture that follows is an allegory rather than a 
parable. In the parable the thought takes a form which 
has its value independent of the moral application. The 
story is complete in itself, the interpretation is complete 
in itself. In allegory the application is felt: immediately 
through each trait of the narrative; the image has not 
time to take a form independent of the thought. The 
parable is a picture, the allegory is a transparency 
(see pp. 34, 35). 


1 "Aun a any eyeo upiv, Oo MN elTepXOMevos dia 
TIS Oupas els THY avhay Tw 7 poBarwy aA)a ava- 
Bai yoy aa oOey € éxeivos kderrhs € eoriv Kat Anoris * 
26 de elrepXopevos bua Tis Oupas ToLwy erry TeV 
apoBaTrwy. 3 TovTw 6 Bupwpos avot'yet, Kat Ta 
apoBara Tis pevis avrou axovet, Kat To ita 7 po- 

ara pwvel Kat Gvoma Kal e€aryet aura. 4 Sray Ta 
idta ravra exBadry, €umporOey avray Tropeverat Kai 
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Ta mpoBara auTe axodovbei, 6 Ort otdacw TH poviy 
avrov: 5 ddNor pip de ou Bn axoAovOnaovew aAXa 
pevfovrat a amr avrou, ore ouK oidact TW aA)or pi 
THY porn. 6 Tavrqy THY Tapousiav elrrev avrois Oo 
"Inoovs: €xeivot S€ OUK eyvecay Tiva nv & e\aAe 
aurois. 7 Efrrey ov aA [o] "Incovs “Aun 
aunv Aeyw UmiY, eyo ele a Ovpa TOV 7 po area. 
8 wravTes Oot nrOov 7 po euou * kAerrat elo kat 
Aporat- GAN’ ouK KOT QV avTav Ta tpoBaTa. 9 eyo 
Elue 7 Qupa- ou eno éay TIS etoeAOy cwOnrerat Kat 
elveAevoeT at kat efeevoerat | Kat vouAY evpricet. 10 o 
Kerns ouK epxerat ei el uy va Khewy kau Oven Kai 
amoEoy eyo nAVov i iva. Sony € EXOT Kal TEpicaov 
EXWT LV. 11 ‘Eye ett O TOLD o KaAos: O TOLLHV O 
Kaos THY Wuxny a avTou U TiOnoLW v vmep Ta mpoBaTwy: 
12 o pc Owros Kat OuK ov T OL[Liy, ov OuK err Ta 
mpoBara iota, Oewpet Tov AuUKOV € epXoumevoy Kat apin- 
ow Ta 7poBara Kal pevyet—xal Oo AvKos aprraget 
aura kat oKopTt e,— 13 ort pucOwros € ear kal ov 
pedee aur Tept TwOV TpoBarwv. 14 eye jeiyut ) 
TOLL O Kands, Kat Yeveoorkeo TO Eu kal viva Kove’ 
fee Ta éud, 15 Kabws yieoket pe O TaTNp Kayo 
ywooKe TOV TaTEpa, Kat THY Wuxnv jou TiOnme 
vIrEp Tw 7 poBarwy. 16 kat aAAa apoBara € EXC a 
ouK err eK THs avANs TQUT NS: Kaxeiva det jue aya- 
yetv, kat TIS povins fou GKoUGOUCLY, Kal YyevjoovTat 
fia Tolpvn, els Trotunv. 


1 V. 1., xpd euod FArGor. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 


1 CORINTHIANS xii. 12-31. 


THE PARABLE OF THE BODY-——THE USE OF 
CHRISTIAN GIFTS. 


12 Ka@azrep yap TO THOMA i err Kat pedn moda 
éxet, wavTa oe Ta medn TOU TWLATOS TOANG 6 ovTa. &y 
ear roma, ovTws Kat ) Xpiords- 13 cal yap ev ev 
aTveumartt mets Tavres els év copa eBarrioOnpey, et etre 
"Tovdaior elre “EAAnves, €¢ elre SovAot et etre eAevOepor, Kat 
mavTes éy mvevpa erroTioOnmev. 14 Kal yap TO ropa 
OUK ear év Béos ada TOAAG. 15 €ay etry O Tous 
"Ore ouK etpt Xelp, OUK etme ex TOU TWAT OS, ov Tapa 
TOUTO OUK erry ex {TOU TwMATOS* 16 kal éay etry 
TO ous “Ore ouK eld op0adnos, OuK ¢ etal €x TOU 
THULATOS, ou Tapa TOUTO OUK EOTLV ex TOU Taparos: 
V7 et | OAV To coua opOaduos, 7rov i] axon; € dAoy 
axon, Tou 4 Orppnots ; 18 vov* be 6 Oeos Gero Ta 
meéAn, év exagT ov aQuT@r, év TW THMATI KaOus n0€ An- 
cev. 19 ef dé qv Ta} mavra év Me Xos, jou TO THUG; 
20 voy éé moAAa ern, & éy (Oe coua. 21 ov duvarat 
[de] 6 opOaApos elTrely ™m xetpi Xpetay gov ouK 
EX, n waXw 7 7 Kepadn Tois Toatv Xpetay v UMW OUK 
exw 22 aAAa TroAA@ paddov Ta Soxoivra MEAY 
TOU THATS acOevérrepa & UTap el avarykaia ECT LY, 
23 kat & doxovmey aTimorepa elvat TOU cwLaToS, 


17. 1., vuvt. 
P 
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Tovrots TYLNY reptacorépay mepiTiOepey, Kal Ta 
arxXiova mpcov evoXnmoo uray TepiscoTepay éxet, 
%4 Ta be evr Xipova nee ov Xpetay éyet. adAa o 
Geos cuveKepac ev TO THKG, T® VITEPOULEVYP TEPLTTO- 
Tépay Sous TULNY, 25 & iva wn FH oxic na év TW 2 TMMATI, 
aAXa TO avr Ure GAANAwY pepisveort Ta peAn. 
26 Kat elre mwaoyxet ey peNos, TUmTaTXet wavTa Ta 
edn etre doga eTat peXos, ovyxal pet Tavra Ta 
peAn. 27 vpeis b¢ erTe TwuLa Xpurroi Kat peAn ex 
Mépous. 28 Kat ois wev Hero 6 Oeos ev TH exkAgoia 
T PWTOV amrooToNous, SevTepov mwpodyras, TpiTov 
didagKxadovs, éretra duvapets, ererra Xapicpara 
laparwv, avTiAn wes, KkuBepvnces, yéevn yAwoouy. 
29 en Tavres &TOTTOAOL ; pen wavres Tpopnrat ; : ay 
WavTes didacKaXot ; : WBA mwavres duvapes ; 30 un 
Tavres xapicuara eXouety lamar ; Spy Tavres 
yAwooas Aadovery ; mn TAVTES dt pLnvevoucw ; 
31 (nAovre Se Ta yxapicuara Ta peiCova. 
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LESSON XXXVIIL 


1 CoRINTHIANS xiii. 


THE PRAISE OF LOVE. 


1 Kat ért nad’ vrepBodnv OOOv Upiv deikvupe, "Kav 
Tals ywoorats 7 Tw avOpwrwy Aadw kat TOY ayye wr, 
ayamny dé ay Exe, veyova XaAKos XV 7 xvu.Badov 
adanagoy. 2 Kay eX ™popnretay Kal etd0 Ta puo- 
THPLA mavra Kat mracav THY Yyuurw, Kay € EXW wacay 
THY Tio TU. WOTE opn peOta raver, d ayamny de 17 exe, 
ov0ev ety 3 xdy Yomi wavTa Ta vmapxovra 
pov, Kay Tapaow TO Twa MoU, va KaUXTjo wal, 
ayarny de un exw, ovdey apeAovpat, 4‘H ayamn 
pax poOupel, Xpnoreverat, r) ayann ou §nAoi, ou Tep- 
Tepeverat, OU | pur Lovrat, 5 ouK aoxnuovel, ou nret 
Ta EaQuT is, ou mapoguverat, ov Aoyigerat ‘TO KaKov, 
6 ov xaipet emt ™ adixia, cvyxXai pet be Tn adnOeia- 
7 mavra. oreyel, wavra TIoTEVEl, TavTa ermiger, 
mavTa vroueve. 8 H ayarn ouderroTe WITTE. 
elre d€ mpopnreiat, KatapynOyc ovat: elTe yAwo- 
rat, TavoovTat ELTE yor, katapynOycerat. 9 ex 
HEpous yap yivwoKopey kal ex MEpous m popnrevoper 
10 6rav de eAOy TO _TEAELOY, TO €K MEpous Karapyn- 
Orjoerau. ll Ore nunv vHTrLos, éhahow WS pamvos, 
eppovow ws VT LOS, ehoytfouny Gi ws virios: OTE ‘ye- 
yova avip, KaTipynka Ta TOU vnTiov. 12 BAéropev 


17. 1., navOhoowpas. 
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yap apre be EOTT POV | ev aiviypart, TOTE oe mpoow- 
Tov 1 pos 7 POTwT ov dpre yack EK [MEpPOUS, TOTE 
be eTLY VOT OMAL xabus Kat emeyvior Ony. 13 yuvit de 
pevet mioTis, éAmis, yarn: Ta Tpia TavTa, pei Cov 
de TovTwy 4 ayarn. 


ON CHRISTIAN LOVE. 


When we read the list of the various occupations 
spoken of by St Paul in 1 Cor. xii 28, we are 
apt to think they have little interest for us but an 
antiquarian one. “ Apostles, prophets, teachers, miracles, 
gifts of healings, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues,” most of these have, as he foresaw, failed and 
ceased (1 Cor. xiii. 8). Love remains, and may be 
applied by the Christian to the new circumstances in 
which he finds himself in modern times. He is no 
longer as the primitive Christian was—a member of an 
insignificant and struggling body, gifted with new enthu- 
siasm, and possessed of strange powers. He finds himself 
an important member of a great nation, able to carry 
Christian principles and practice into active spheres of 
life in a mixed community, some of whom do, and some 
do not, recognise Jesus as their master. Even among 
those who do, he finds grave differences of opinion, and 
may even experience a difficulty among the conflicting 
sects in finding the unity dwelt on by St Paul in this 
chapter. For this, however, he may find a solace when 
he considers the character of the Corinthian Church, in 
whom St Paul hoped to promote this unity. They 
were immoral, they were vain, they were split up into 
sects, they looked on their Christian gifts as matter 
rather for boast than spheres for usefulness ; yet he does 
not despair of them, but calls on them to display that 
love, the description of which has become as famous 
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in literature and in morals as in the history of Chris- 
tianity. 

Co-operation in love for the good of the community, 
that was St Paul’s idea of a Christian Church at a time 
when Christians had little or rio influence on social life 
or politics, Christians now have not the strange gifts 
he mentions, but they have far greater influence, They 
have greater gifts in natural talent, in education, in wealth, 
in position, and it is their privilege to seek to carry out 
the ideal of St Paul into the varied relations of modern 
life. As statesmen, as members of Parliament, as min- 
isters of religion, as doctors, as lawyers, as schoolmasters, 
in the army, in the navy; as manufacturers, as mer- 
chants, as labourers, as artisans, they may display the 
qualities St Paul has classified under the name of love. 
In all these spheres there is room for patience, generos- 
ity, humility, dignity, peaceableness, good temper, un- 
suspiciousness, and love of realities. 

Let us take examples from lives spent in the sphere 
of the intellect, of politics, and of industry. 

The Christian student works not for himself but for 
the sake of Christ, and of Christ’s community of which 
he is a member. He is patient over his own work and 
with the ignorant ; he rejoices and is not envious when 
others are more successful than he is; he is willing to 
impart information, but shrinks from displaying his 
knowledge; he is humble because he thinks not of how 
much he knows in comparison with others, but of how 
little he knows in comparison with what is to be known ; 
he is not angry at folly or at interruptions to his work ; 
he is sorry when others make mistakes, and glad when 
they excel him ; encourages those who are beginning, 
and works on steadily even when his work seems to 
meet with no recognition. 

The Christian tradesmen or manufacturer is patient 
with the shortcomings of those under him, and seeks 
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to take no mean advantage of his trade rivals; avoids 
lying and braggart advertisements, and for the good 
of the community strives to produce good work, and 
rejoices when others do so; “hastens not to be rich 
by dishonest means,” is not suspicious that every one is 
seeking to cheat him, but promotes honesty by trustful- 
ness, and for Christ’s sake often endures poverty rather 
than be dishonest, even while his competitors are so; 
does not keep back the truth, or ungenerously turn 
another man’s difficulties to his own account. 

The Christian politician seeks to advance his views 
not by declamation, but by persuasion and argument ; 
is diffident of his conclusions, and therefore conscien- 
tiously weighs his arguments ; does not embitter political 
controversy by the introduction of rude personalities ; 
easily forgets the personalities of his adversary; is con- 
ciliatory, dignified, and gentle in demeanour; willingly 
accepts a refutation, bears calumny with calmness, is 
never cynical, or bitter, or distrustful. 

The words of St Paul, that we are “all members of 
one another,” are especially applicable to the life of a 
public school. 

The various members of a school have, like the 
primitive Christians, their various gifts: and first, there 
is the great division alluded to by St Paul of those who 
have the inferior and those who have the higher powers. 
The duty of the former he states to be twofold,—not 
to envy, and not to despond. The slow as well as the 
ready are members of Christ's kingdom, and their work 
is estimated by Him, not by its result, but by their 
willingness. The duty of the quick and clever is to be 
_ humble and to be sympathetic. Their readiness is a gift 
from God, and no merit of their own; and the first 
lesson they should learn from it is how much they have 
to learn, and the second, sympathy for those who are not 
so quick as they. 
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There is none of the attributes of love which may 
not find its sphere in school-work. School-life finds 
plenty of scope for suffering under injustice from masters 
or schoolfellows, for “ graciousness” to lower or smaller 
boys, for the restraint of an excessive emulation border- 
ing on envy, and of a love of praise leading to ostenta- 
tion. There are temptations to be withstood that tend 
to vanity, to unseemly conduct, to bitterness, to vindic- 
tiveness. Schoolboys, like men, may feel themselves 
elated at the failings or depressed at the merits of 
others. There are wrongs to submit to, suspicions to 
keep down, cynicism to restrain, and bullying and per- 
secution to endure without tale-bearing. All these 
things are a training to Christian manhood, and to the 
perfection of Christian love. The school is a little 
world, and resembles the Greek xoAts. 


NOTES. 





LESSON I. 


THE Visit oF JESUS, WHEN A Boy, TO JERUSALEM— 
St Luke ii. 40-52. 


40. Notice the imperfecta. 

41. According to the Law, which, however, the Dispersion would 
make it difficult to obey, men were bound to present themselves 
at the Temple at the three feasta of Passover, Pentecost, and 
Tabernacles (Exod. xxiii. 14-17). There was no such obligation 
for women; and hy going with Joseph, Mary displays her piety, 
as Samuel’s mother did in the olden days (1 Sam. i. 7, 21). The 
famous Rabbi Hillel had enjoined the duty on women. 

42, trav Se8exa.—An Eastern boy of twelve would be much 
more precocious than an English boy of the same age. At that 
age a young Jew was called “grown-up,” and “a son of the Law.” 
He began to be responsible for legal observances, and to wear the 
phylacteries (from gvAdcawy), or cases of black leather containing 
strips of parchment, on which were written four passages of 
Scripture (Exod. xiii. 2-10, 11-16; Deut. vi. 4-9, 13-22): these 
were tied on the bend of the arm or the forehead. He was also 
presented by his father in the synagogue, and began to learn a 
trade. 

dvaBavévrov.—The highest point of Jerusalem is 2600 feet 
above the sea: they had a distance of 80 miles to travel, and 
would go in a caravan composed of the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. From the Plain of Esdraelon, south of Nazareth, they 
would traverse the mountainous country rising gradually over the 
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tract known as the mountains of Ephraim and Judah. Thou- 
sands flocked from all parts of the East to Jerusalem at the time 
of the Passover ; many built themselves booths for shelter during 
the week. Jerusalem would be to Jesus far more than London 
to an English boy; because it was not only the capital of 
His country, but the great seat of His religion, full of the only 
literary and religious associations with which He was acquainted. 
It was to Him at once a London, a Canterbury, and an Oxford, 
but far more than these, because it was to Him the only cathe- 
dral and university town in the world, the only true religious 
centre. He would long to see “the hills that stand about Jeru- 
salem,” and above all, to see the Temple where God had promised 
that His eyes and heart should be perpetually (1 Kings ix. 8), 
where was His house (1 Kings viii. 13), His palace (1 Chron. 
xxix. 19), where especially He heard the prayers of His people 
(1 Kings viii. 30), and from which He sent His blessings (Ps. 

cxxxiv. 3). 

43. tds tpépas. _The seven days of the feast (Exod. xii. 15). 

44, ovvodla,—“ Caravan”: the word occurs in that sense -in 
Strabo. 

4A8ov. —Note the aorist, “they had gone.” 

hpépas 686v.—To Sichem or Shiloh. They would imagine Him 
to be with their friends in the caravan. His innocence and inde- 
pendence of character would lead them unhesitatingly to trust 
Him to Himself. 

dveffrovv.—The prep. is intensive. “ Began to seek Him earn- 
estly” (cf. Acts xi. 25). The search would probably commence 
when at night they were assembled together. 

45. pf, not o}—“as they did not find Him.” 

46, ped” tytpas tpeis-—i.c., dating from His staying behind. 
They would reach Jerusalem the second day, and at length on the 
third day find Him: the search would be attended with difficulty, 
on account of the narrowness of the streets and their crowded 
condition. 

év r@ lep@.—There seems to have been a synagogue east of the 
Temple, in the precincts, where the Rabbis explained the Law. 
Eager for instruction, Jesus had gone thither, and become engrossed 
in the lesson. As the Rabbinical method consisted in teaching by 
means of question and answer,—in stating, ¢.g., a problem taken 
from the Law,—both master and pupil would have an opportunity 
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of displaying their sagacity. Jesus no doubt had made some 
remarkable answer, or put some original question ; and, as hap- 
pens when a particularly intelligent pupil presenta himself, He 
had become for the moment the chief object of the instruction. 
The scholars sat in a threefold ring. Josephus says of himself, 
somewhat boastfully, “At the age of fourteen I was commended 
by all for the love I had for learning; on which account the high 
priests and principal men of the city came then frequently to me 
together, in order to know my opinion about the accurate under- 
standing of points of Law.’”’ We may imagine that the questions 
of Jesus were directed rather to “ principles” than points of Law, 
and it was His originality and freshness rather than His accurate 
knowledge that created amazement. 

xaQe{épevov.—Sitting in the threefold ring of the scholars on 
the ground. 

47. cvvéoa.—The faculty by which we understand the bearings 
of things: cf. 2 Tim. ii. 7—vder, & Adyw, Sdéce ydp cor 5 Kipios ovve- 
ow év raow. Philo joins it with &yxlvoa, “ quick-wittedness.”’ 

48. terddynoay.—“ They were awe-struck’’—i.¢., they were 
amazed at finding Him calm and happy in that august presence 
which filled their humble and pious souls with reverence. But 
Jesus was too simple-minded to be diffident, and too much in 
earnest about learning to be afraid to ask questions: besides, the 
free intercourse then customary between the teachers and the 
taught would make it easy for Him todoso. The schools were 
free and open, and any one entering might propose or answer a 
question. 

éSuvdpevor.—This word is translated “in anguish” in E.V.— 
cf. xvi. 24. It is used of the regret of the Ephesians at the 
departure of St Paul in Acts xx. 38. It may be rendered, “in 
great distress,” or (Dr Farrar) “ with aching hearts.” 

49, +l &ru—condensed for rf yéyover Sri. 

év tots.—We may understand either (1) 3éacry, ag in Joseph. c. 
Ap. 2, rév re xpucoty xlova dv rots Tov Aids dyéOnne ; or (2) mpdy- 
pact, and illustrate from John iv. 34, where Jesus says His meat 
is to do the will of His Father. Philo in a similar way under- 
stands xpoordypyara injunctions—ofl rby watépa xal Ta Tod raTpbs 
Tipeyres, untpos 8t Kal rav éxelyns Huiora ppovti(ovres (De Temul, 
250 E.). For wpdypact cf. also Gen. xli. 51—8ri émAadécOar pe 
éxolnoey 5 Oeds wdytwy TaY TOD waTpds pov. 
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For the construction of elva: with éy, cf. Ion, 638—@eay 8 dy 
ebxais ) Adyotoww % Bporay; and 1 Tim. iv. 15—ratra pedréra, 
éy rovras Yo6t, 

51. Scerfpe. denotes careful consideration: cf. Gen. xxxvii. 11, 
“His brethren envied him, but his father d:erjpnoe 7d pijua (of 
Joseph’s dream). 

52. wpodxowre.—Probably derived from cutting down wood in 
advance of an army, pioneering ; hence, “ making progress.” 

#Ark(q. —“ Stature” or “age.” St Luke seems to have had in 
his mind the description of Samuel in 1 Sam. ii 21, 26. The 
latter passage runs thus in the LXX.: xa) rd wai8dpiov ZapovhaA éwo- 
pevero peyaduvdpuevoy xa) hy dyabdy pera Kuplov xa) perd avOparesy, 
—which is translated in our version, “The child Samuel grew on, 
and was in favour both with the Lord, and also with men.” This 
parallel indicates that #Ai«la refers to bodily growth, and coola 
to mental development. 


LESSON III. 


THE SERMON ON THE Mount—St Matt. v. 1-16. 


® 
THE CHARACTER, PRIVILEGES, AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD. 


1, tots &xAovs.—The plural seems used merely for the sake of 
emphasis, a usage not unknown in classic Greek and Latin. Cap- 
ernaum, near which the sermon was delivered, was at that time 
the great halting-place and mart for the caravans on their way 
from Egypt to Damascus, and therefore a place of much resort— 
see p. 78. 

+o Sp0s.—“ The mountain which was near,” or, “the mountain 
the readers of the Gospel had so often heard of, in discourses 
about Jesus.” The Sea of Galilee, like most inland lakes, is almost 
surrounded by hills. It is impossible, therefore, to decide what 
particular eminence is referred to. The phrase may mean simply 
the highlands as opposed to the lowlands of the lake. We learn 
from Mark iii. 13 that Jesus went up into the mountain or 
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mountain district before appointing His twelve disciples; and 
from Luke vi. 12, that He spent the previous night there in 
prayer. The district had a large population in Jesus’ time ; 
hence the need of retirement for prayer or preaching. 

Tradition, dating probably from the Crusades, has chosen for 
“the mountain” a hill called the “Horns of Hattin.” This is 
the only conspicuous hill on the western side of the lake, and its 
marked features might lead to ita being called “the mountain,” 
just as Helvellyn might be called “the mountain” at Ullswater, 
though that lake is surrounded by other less distinctive hills nearer 
toit. The “horns” are two eminences with a level place between 
them sixty feet below. This might be the spot alluded to in 
Luke vi. 17 as the scene of the sermon, which might thus be 
fairly described as a mountain or as a level place. It is doubtful, 
however, whether the latter is spacious enough for the multitudes 
alluded to. The hill is 1000 feet above the lake, from which it is 
easily accessible ; and standing between the hills and the lake, it 
would be central both for the peasants and the fishermen. 

xa0(oayros.—It was the custom for the scholars of a Rabbi to 
sit on the floor or benches, while the Rabbi himself sat a little 
above them on a raised platform : thus St Paul speaks of himself 
as brought up at the feet of Gamaliel (Acta xxii. 3): cf. Luke 
ii. 46. 

2. avolfas.—The phrase here indicates solemnity: cf. Matt. 
xiii. 35; Job iit 1. 

3. paxdptot.—In classic Greek paxdpios meant “ one whose out- 
ward circumstances were free from trouble” —cf. Lat. beatus. 
It was applied more frequently to the dead than to the living. 
Hesiod says, pdeapes Ovnrol xaddovra:t. Homer opposes @eo} 
pdxapes to Ovnrol &vOpwrot. Christianity has ameliorated the use 
of the word with reference both to God and man. Of men, 
paxdptos is used of those who are happy, because at peace with 
God, even though they have external trouble; and the Christian’s 
God is called paxdpios ( 1 Tim. i. 11), not because He is free from, 
and indifferent to, the cares which trouble men,—like the happy 
gods of the pagans, careless of mankind, that live above the 
thunderbolts,—but because He communicates His happiness to 
others. “That only is by nature happy of which everything 
which partakes becomes happy.” The “ blessed” God is the source 
and fountain of all blessings. 
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eTexol re wvespar.—Cf. Isa. lvii. 15, where God is said to 
dwell with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit: Prov. xvi. 
19, xxix. 23. The salvation which the Messiah should bring had 
already been especially promised to the poor, the captive, and the 
sorrowful, in Isa. lxi. 1, 2. In the Old Testament, poverty and 
piety are often almost synonymous, especially after the captivity. 
This arose from the contrast the Jews instituted between them- 
selves, the worshippers of the true God oppressed and in poverty, 
and their idolatrous conquerors who seemed to them at once 
proud and successful. They never abandoned the idea that God 
would at some time bless them ; but while the grogser spirits re- 
garded the poverty as consisting in the want, and the future 
blessedness in the restoration, of material prosperity, the nobler 
and more thoughtful regarded both from a spiritual point of 
view. In this paradox Jesus declares that the kingdom of 
heaven does indeed belong to the poor, but to those who are 
poor in spirit. He who feels his poverty will seek for riches. 
The treasury in this case is the grace of God: when Jesus spoke, 
it was His teaching. The poor in spirit would apply to that 
treasury, would drink in His words, and so win for themselves the 
kingdom of heaven,—not an outward possession, but a state. They 
who most feel their dependence on God seek His presence most 
constantly, and thus assimilate themselves to His likeness, and 
inherit the kingdom of heaven—that is, dwell with God and God 
with them, according to Isaiah’s words (Ivii. 15). This beatitude 
is appropriately put first: before His hearers could win the 
kingdom about which Jesus preached, they must feel a desire 
for it. 

4 Pactela t&év otpavéy.—This is St Matthew's usual phrase 
for “kingdom of God.” The plural arises from the popular 
idea among the Jews that there were seven heavens: cf. 2 Cor. xii. 
2. The Rabbis very commonly substituted the term “ heaven” 
for the name of God. In the Book of Wisdom (whose date lies 
probably between B.c. 217-165), the phrase “kingdom of God” is 
made parallel with “holy things,” or “mysteries.” ‘When the 
righteous (Jacob) fled from his brother’s wrath, Wisdom showed 
him the kingdom of God, and gave him knowledge of holy 
things” (chap. x. 10). St Paul explains what these mysteries are 
(Rom, xiv. 17), “The kingdom of God is not eating and drinking ; 
but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 
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Observe that the promise of the kingdom of heaven affixed to 
the first beatitude is repeated in the last, ver. 10. This indicates 
that the intermediate blessings are merely expansions or illustra- 
tions of this one. So the qualities to which the blessings are 
affixed may all meet in one and the same person: not different 
persons are implied, but various characteristics, as in Milton’s 
* L’ Allegro” and “ I] Penseroso.” 

4. of wrevOotvres.— Among Jesus’ hearers would be many Israel- 
ites who were mourning for the loss of their freedom and their 
lofty hopes, for the desecration of their holy land by the erec- 
tion of heathen temples and palaces, and for the degradation of 
the people of God by their submission to a foreign ruler. Those 
of a lower nature would be full of rancour and hatred against the 
foreigner ; but the nobler spirits would see in the downfall of 
their nation the punishment for their sins, and would mourn for 
these rather than for their misfortunes. To them Jesus’ words 
are addressed. They were destined to be comforted by the 
spiritual regeneration He was to bring about, and by the new 
hopes He was to inspire. This was the wapdxAnots to which 
the most pious Jews of Jesus’ time were looking forward, Luke ii. 
25: wapaxaAdeire, tapaxaAdeire, is the commencement and the key- 
note of the noblest passage in the Old Testament scriptures, Isa. 
xl. 1. But besides this, Jesus no doubt looked forward to the 
sorrows and persecutions His followers would have to endure in 
rejecting the popular idea of the Messiah. To this the author 
of the Apocalypse alludes, when speaking of those who had. 
come out vf the great tribulation, from whose eyes God should 
wipe away every tear (Rev. vii. 17),—an idea amplified in Rev. 
xxi. 4. 

The Christian mourns for the sins of others as well as his own, 
because he loves the whole human race as his brothers, and sees 
in each man a noble ideal from which he falls short. This makes 
him always a mourner in the sense that he can give no time to 
levity, or frivolity, or pastime, excepting for the purpose of re- 
newing his energies. The lofty teaching of Jesus, and the hopes 
He inspired, are his consolation amid the miseries he sees sin pro- 
ducing on all sides of him. 

atro(—Not “they themselves,” as in classic Greek. In 
modern Greek at’réds = simply “he”; in Hellenistic Greek it 
seems to have become the emphatic “he.” “They are the people 
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who shall be comforted”: cf. Matt. i. 21, adrds céce, “He it is 
who shall save.” 

5. of wpqets.—This occurs in Ps. xxxvii.11. Like the preced- 
ing beatitude, it is a paradox. To man, the meek seem to be the 
class most easily banished from the earth. “ Nay,” says Jesus, 
“they shall inherit the earth.” The phrase “inherit the earth” 
had been used of Canaan in Gen. xv. 7, Deut. iv. 1, where the nation 
is spoken of: it is referred to individual pious persons in Ps, xxv. 
13, xxxvii. 9,11, 22. This last psalm was written to encourage the 
good in patience while they saw the wicked flourishing. Many 
of Jesus’ hearers would be looking to Him to gain the land for 
them by force of arms or by supernatural power, rather than by 
patience. Here He disclaims such measures, and reminds them 
of the teaching of their own scriptures on the subject, 

But how were the meek to inherit the earth? Julius Cesar, 
Alexander the Great, and Napoleon I. were not meek, yet they 
seem as conquerors to have inherited the earth in a greater degree 
than any other men. 

It is easy to answer that the inheritance is promised in some 
future state of things. But it is perhaps quite as true that the 
meek inherit the earth now, though it is difficult to understand 
that it isso. There is as much real inheritance of the earth by 
a mind perfectly at rest in God, and at peace with man, enjoying 
the delights of nature for one hour, as in all the feverish joy of 
conquest for a lifetime. Real possession is internal, not external. 
We do not possess a daisy so much by holding it in our hands, as 
by enjoying its beauty and understanding its spirit. Napoleon 
had more daisies than Wordsworth, but the latter pre-eminently 
' possessed them. Profound enjoyment of the gifts of the earth, 
of the beauties of nature and art, and the works of the human 
intellect, can only be attained by a serene mind—+.e., a mind un- 
disturbed by anger, or envy, or care, and therefore meek. Again, 
the only true conquest is that over the minds and wills of men. 
Men submit their minds and wills far more readily to those who 
are able and modest, than to those who are able and overbearing. 

6. Thy Stxaroo-dvny.—lIn classic Greek, “ righteousness in relation 
to our fellow-men.” In Hellenistic Greek, “ righteousness of which 
God is the standard.” The figure of thirst to express the long- 
ing for this righteousness appears most forcibly in Ps. xlii. 1, 2: 
“As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
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after Thee, OQ God. My soul thirsteth for God, for the living 
God: when shall I come and appear before God ?” 

Those who longed for righteousness in the sense of justice and 
a recognition of their claims, would have their longings satisfied 
by the new dignity Christianity was destined to give to the 
human race, and the fresh impulses it should afford to sympathy 
with the miserable and degraded: those who longed for nobler 
motives and feelings, by the loftier views with which it should 
inspire them about God and their fellow-men. The righteousness 
refers both to outward social arrangements and the inner thoughts 
of the soul. 

yopracOhoera:.—Cf. Ps. xvii. 15, “ As for me, I will behold Thy 
face in righteousness: I shall be satisfied (xopracjcoua), when 
I awake, with Thy likeness.” Ps. cvii. 9, “The Lord satisfieth 
(éxéprace) the longing soul, and filleth the hungry soul with good- 
ness.” xépros means (1) an enclosed place, in which cattle are 
kept: with it are connected Lat. hort-us, Eng. garth, yard, 
garden ; (2) a feeding-place ; (8) food for cattle. Cf. Alc., 495: 
“@npay dpelwy xdprov obx Trxwy Aéyeis.” In Rev. xix. 21 the 
verb is used of bird’s food. In classic Greek the word is rarely 
applied to men, and then only in a contemptuous sense ; but in 
later Greek, perhaps from the more colloquial nature of ita vocab- 
ulary, this contemptuous sense has vanished. 

7. Xechpoves.—This follows naturally from the preceding verse, 
because in the Old Testament @Acos is closely connected in thought 
with 8: ‘oovvn. God manifests His own righteousness chiefly by 
showing mercy and pity : cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9; Ps. cxii. 9. In thirteen 
places in LXX. the translators have rendered the Hebrew word for 
righteousness by éAenpoodvn. In English literature, the connec- 
tion is beautifully illustrated by Portia’s speech in the “Merchant 
of Venice,” iv. 1, where “ mercy ”’ is said to be an attribute to God 
Himself; and “earthly power doth then show likest God’s, when 
mercy seasons justice.” In the land where, and at the time when, 
Jesus was speaking, “mercy” was little thought of. The Romans 
were iron in their rule over the provinces ; the Pharisees unbending 
in their exaction of obedience to ceremonial observances; the 
Sadducees stiffened by their pride of intellect and place. Jesus 
twice quotes what seems to have been a favourite passage of His, 
from Hosea (fAcos 0éAw nal ob Ovolay—Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7; Hos. 
vi. 6), against the unmerciful disposition of His contemporaries. 


Q 
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He illustrated this pity especially by His conduct to Mary Mag- 
dalene, to Zaccheus, and to the woman taken in adultery, and to 
all sinners whose wrong-doing seemed to rise from weakness and 
stress of circumstances, rather than from pride and wilfulness. 
He was severe in his standard of righteousness, but merciful in 
His judgments on those who fell short of it, because He knew 
that such show of love best enables the weak sinner to rise again. 

XenPhoovrar—.c., “both from God and man.” Pity and sym- 
pathy beget pity and sympathy. The same principle is laid down in 
the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 12. Many of Jesus’ hearers were ex- 
pecting Him to aid them in a merciless vengeance on the Gentiles. 

8. of kaBapol Tp kapS(qa.—Cf. Ps. xxiv. 3-6, “Who shall ascend 
into the hill of the Lord? and who shall stand in His holy place ? 
He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart. . . . This is the 
generation of them that seek Him, that seek Thy face, O God 
of Jacob.” Jesus adds rf xapdig, to distinguish the purity He 
required from the ceremonial cleanness on which the Pharisees 
insisted—cf. Ps. lxxiii. 1, li 10. In these passages purity of 
heart seems to be opposed to deceit and insincerity, but in 
reference to God as well as to man ; so that here it seems to mean 
that undivided love which regards God alone as the highest good, 
and to be synonymous with the awAovs ép@aduds of chap. vi. 22. 
The lusts that contend for the heart of man with this pure love 
of God are summed up in 1 John ii. 16, as the Just of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the vainglory of life—z.e., as it 
seems, (1) the sensual appetites displayed to excess by gluttony, 
drunkenness, and the irregular relations between the sexes ; (2) the 
desires excited by what we see, which beget the vice of avarice; 
(3) and the love of power and of the praise of our fellow-men, 
which produce ostentation and ambition. Against the motives of 
pleasure, avarice, and ambition, Jesus sets as the principles of life 
the love of God, and of man as God’s representative. 

bpovrat.—This refers to the Eastern idea of the high privilege 
of seeing the face of an earthly monarch—t.e., of being constantly 
in his presence, and enjoying his confidence—cf. Esther i. 14; 
Exod. xxxiii. 18; Ps. xvii. 15. 

The best commentary on the passage is contained in 1 John iii. 
2: “Beloved, now are we children of God, and it is not yet made 
manifest what we shall be. We know that if He” (or “it’’) 
“shall be made manifest, we shall be like Him ; for we shall see 
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Him even as He is. And every one that hath this hope set on 
Him purifieth himself, even as He is pure.” 

The organ of vision is the pure heart, not the bodily eye. 
With the latter God cannot be seen,—John i. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
Our knowledge of God’s nature deepens with our capacity to 
understand it. Like only can understand like. The child who 
loves his father most, will understand his character best, and 
therefore see what is really his father, even though physical 
blindness hinder him from seeing his father’s form. God is love, 
and undivided love for Him will best enable us to see Him. 

“Purity of heart” was by some, however, narrowed to mean 
“chastity,” and there is a most interesting token of the historical 
influence of this sentence of Jesus in a preamble to the Laws of 
Justinian, a.D. 528: “We enact, then, that all persons, so far as 
they can, should preserve chastity, which alone is able to present 
the souls of men with confidence before God.” 

viol Gcod.—See note on xiii. 38. In Hosea i. 10, the children of 
Israel are to be called the sons of the living God. In Wiad. v. 5, 
the phrase is by parallelism equivalent to “saints.” ‘ How is he 
numbered among the children of God, and his lot is among the 
saints!” Cf. Wisd. ii. 13,18. Many of Jesus’ hearers would claim 
as Israelites to be the sons of God, while they regarded one of 
their chief prerogatives to be war to the knife with the foreigner. 
Jesus corrects their notion of sonship. God is a God of peace, 
and His sons are those who resemble him in this godlike quality. 

9. KAnPficovras.— Be called, because they are”—i.¢, they 
shall not only be, but enjoy the renown of being: cf. ver. 19 and 
xxi. 13; and Eur., Hec., 625—6 8 ev wodirats riuios xexAnuévos. 

10. of SeScaypévor.—They who have been persecuted have shown 
their sincere attachment to S:catoovvn. 

% Bactdela t&év otp.—This repeats verse 3, and serves as a kind 
of binding, so to speak, to the beatitudes. The repetition, too, 
implies that all the other promises are only various ways of re- 
garding the kingdom of heaven. 

13. &\as.—As preserving it from corruption. Salt is especially 
necessary in a hot climate. 

popav0y.— Sixty-five houses in Jane” (Lady Stanhope’s village) 
‘* were rented and filled with salt. These houses had merely earthen 
floors, and the salt next the ground in a few years entirely spoiled. 
I saw large quantities of it literally thrown into the street, to be 
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trodden under foot of men and beasts. It was good for nothing. 
Similar magazines are common in this country, and the sweeping 
out of the spoiled salt and casting it into the street are actions 
common to all men” (‘The Land and the Book’). The salt, too, 
of Syria contains much sulphate of lime, and this would be the 
insipid residuum when the chloride of sodium (which almost ex- 
clusively forms our salt) was dissolved by moisture (Nicholson on 
St Matthew). 

The disciples of Jesus had shown themselves of all the men of 
their time the most willing to attach themselves to the Noblest 
and the Best. If now they lose their enthusiasm, whence is it to 
be rekindled ? 

14. érévo Spovs.—Towns and villages, crowning the summits 
of the surrounding eminences, might be seen from where they 
stood, especially the mountain city of Saphet, which is 3335 feet 
above the lake, and ten miles distant. . 

15. rov pé8:0v.—The article denotes the particular grain mea- 
sure that would be at hand in every Jewish house. High tables 
such as ours were not used ; and the lamp, which had no footpiece, 
and stood very low, had to be set on a tall candlestick or lamp- 
stand. If a person leaving the room wished to retain the light, 
he might cover it with some hollow vessel, such as the modius. 

16, ofrw—“ in like manner.” Contrast vi. 1-18. Observe, the 
good works are to be done that men may glorify God, not the 
doers of them,—e.g., a man may head a subscription-list in order 
to induce others to do so. 


LESSON V. 


THE SERMON ON THE Mount—St Matt. v. 17-32. 
CHRISTIANITY A DEVELOPMENT OF THE MORALITY OF THE LAW. 
The General Principle. Special Instances— 
Murder and Adultery. 
17-20. The General Principle. 
17. row vépov 4 tots mpodpfhtras.—A phrase equivalent to the 


Old Testament. The prophets are here regarded as uttering not 
prophecies but moral precepts. This is evident, as there is no ref- 
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erence to prophecies in what follows. The propheta expounded 
the Law, and gave it a deeper meaning as the nation progressed in 
civilisation and in the knowledge of God. 

The Jews derived from Jer. xxxi. 31, 32, a notion that the 
Messiah was destined to abrogate the Law; but it is not likely 
that many at this time regarded Jesus as the Messiah. It is’ prob- 
able that a rumour had arisen that He intended to abrogate the 
Law, because he slighted the legal traditions of the Scribes, 

awAnpécar.—This means (1) “to confirm,” so rendered in 1 
Kings i. 14, and in this way opposed to xaradtoa; or (2) to 
carry out or observe, as in chap. iii. 15—=xpéwoy dorly huiv xAnp@oas 
adcay Sxaoctvny. St Paul best describes this fulfilment of the 
Law by Jesus, when he says, Rom. xiii. 8, “ He that loveth an- 
other hath fulfilled the Law.” Jesus taught that Christian love, 
if allowed full play, would confirm the law against murder by 
abolishing hate, against adultery by introducing new grounds for 
respecting the body, and against oaths by breaking down the bar- 
riers of suspicion and distrust. He carried out the Law in the 
first sense by His profound teaching, and in the second by His 
stainless life. 

18. &épqv— firmly,” “faithfully,” =aAy6es (Luke ix. 27). The 
word is properly a verbal adjective =“ firm, true”: cf. Rev. iii. 14, 
“These things saith the Amen.” It is used in the Gospels only 
by Christ. 

twas Gv, «.7.A.—Both in the classics and the Old Testament the 
heaven and the stars are represented as remaining imperishable 
amid all earthly changes (cf. Hesiod’s €0s dopaAés del), so that 
the period may be regarded as one that will never come. 

léra.—The yod ( ), the smallest letter in the Hebrew alphabet. 

xepala.—" A horn,” a little stroke or projection that distinguishes 
some Hebrew letters from others, as 1 (Beth or 6) is distinguished 
from 5 (Caph or c). . 

wéavra.— Until all that the Law requires shall be accom- 
- plished.” bd 

19. Adxroros.—Cf. Matt. xi. 11; and 1 Cor. xv. 9, “Iam the 
least of the apostles.” 

boy does not mean to “abrogate officially,” as princes and 
lawgivers do, but “to neglect” or “ cause to fall into abeyance.” 
Philo says that neither famine nor pestilence, or war, or king, or 
despot, or tumult in the soul or body, or from the paasions or 
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vices, or any other evil that Providence sends on man, has annulled 
(ZAuce) the Law of Moses—De Vit. Illus. 

20. trav ypappardwv—i.e., Tijs Sixaoovvns THY, K.7.A. This verse 
is a climax on the preceding, “ You shall not even enter the gate 
of the kingdom uuless,” &c. 

aepico. wAetov.—A redundant expression : the verb is found with 
the genitive, and with iwrép. 

21-26. Murder. 

Jesus confines Himself to the commandments of the second 
table, for the Pharisees in their pretended zeal for God had al- 
most abrogated the love for man inculcated in the Law of Moses. 

21. #xobcocare.—A frequentative aorist, “ Ye are in the habit of 
hearing ”—7.e., in the synagogue. 

Tots dpxalors.—“ To,” not “by”; this is the usual construction 
of éppé@n in the New Testament. The dative of the agent after 
2, passive verb is scarcely ever found in the Greek of the New 
Testament; the antithesis, éyw 3¢ Aéyw Syuiv, seems to show that 
this passage is no exception. Jesus speaks of what their ancestors 
rather than of what they themselves had heard, because it was 
always the practice of Jewish teachers to refer to the tra- 
dition of the past. The reference is to the reading in the syna- 
gogues. If Jesus had meant “by,” he would probably have used 
mpeoBurepor—cf. Matt. xv. 2, Mark vii. 8-5, rhy wapddoow trav 
mpecBurépwv. In Diod. Sic., xii. 20, we have Karas elpnra: rots 
wadalois. The use of dpxaio: here, rather than radauol, is signifi- 
cant. The former refers back to the beginning of the Jewish 
commonwealth, and implies venerability: cf. Luke ix. 8, spopfrns 
eIs Trav apxalwv. Jesus is not scorning His hearers for what they 
knew and had heard, but showing them new depths of meaning 
in it. We are not necessarily better than our forefathers, because 
we know more than they did. It is our part to advance their 
knowledge. ; 

ot doveborets.— Exod. xx. 12. 

bs 8’ Ay, «.7.A., a traditional addition by the Scribes. 

22, & dépy{dpevos.—Cf. Prov. xvi. 32, “ He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty.” There is a reading eixy, “ without a 
cause,” after dpyi¢., but this was probably a marginal comment. 

Does Jesus, then, forbid all anger? This can hardly be, for He 
Himself is said to have been angry—Mark iil 5, and anger is 
attributed in the Scriptures to God. St Paul speaks of an anger 
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that is without sin—Eph. iv. 26. Jesus is alluding to the anger 
that has no moral justification, but is grounded on selfishness ; 
but even anger against immorality ought not to be unloving or 
hostile: see the Essay on Forgiveness. 

Tt &deAge@.—“ Brother,” not by blood, but as a member of the 
Jewish nation: cf. Acts vii. 26, where Moses says to his fellow- 
countrymen, “Avdpes, ddeAgol dare, and Rom. ix. 3. The term was 
subsequently transferred to members of the Christian community, 
Acts vi. 3; Phil. i 14; 1 Cor. v. 11. 

tq) kploa.—The local court of the provincial towns referred to 
in Deut. xix. 12, xxi. 2, 3. These courts had the power of punish- 
ing murder by the sword, till the power of life and death was 
taken away by the Romans. According to the Rabbins, they con- 
sisted of twenty-three members each ; according to Josephus, of 
seven. 

*Paxé.—“ Empty head” or “vain fellow,’”—said to have been at 
that time a very common term of reproach. &rOpwre xevé is 
found in James ii. 20, addressed to a hypothetical person: cf. our 
“ fool,” from the Latin follis, wind-bag. 

+~ cvvedply.—The Sanhedrin (see Essay, page 200), or august 
Council at Jerusalem, which, before the Romans took away the 
power, could condemn to the more awful death by stoning, and 
inflict the bitterest disgrace by denying burial to the criminal, and 
causing his body to be cast into Hinnom to be burned. 

Mopé.—“ Fool,” but in a moral sense, and therefore equivalent 
to “ wicked,” “ infidel,” “ godless”’: cf. Ps. xiv. 1, “ The fool hath 
said in his heart, There is no God.” The phrase, therefore, is 
stronger than Raca, implying a stigma on the moral character. 
Jesus Himself used the phrase, “Ye fools and blind” (Matt. 
xxiii. 17); but He was speaking in moral indignation, not in 
scorn,—there is no scorn in the Gospel. Cf. Tennyson's “Guine- 
> vere”—“No knight of Arthur’s noblest dealt in scorn,” and 
““Mockery is the fume of little hearts.” 

els riv.—A condensed expression : sub. BAnOjjva:, “to be cast.” 

yéevvav.— ‘The Gehenna of fire”—i.e., “the fiery Gehenna”’: 
Gehenna = “ravine of Hinnom.” This valley stretches along 
the southern boundary of Jerusalem, and probably derived its 
name from some ancient owner or inhabitant. In it was a certain 
enclosure, walled off, and called “the Tophet,” in which stood a 
number of altars and images. The meaning of the name is un- 
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known. To this place children were brought for sacrifice (Jer. 
vii. 31, 32). They were first slaughtered, just like other victims, 
and their blood was poured on the sacred stones. Then the bodies 
were brought to the image of Moloch, which was probably in 
human form with an ox’s head, and its arms stretched out before 
it, sloping downwards towards a hole filled with fire, into which 
the children rolled when laid upon the outstretched arms, while 
music was played in honour of the deity. The straits to which 
Judza was reduced in the reign of Ahaz induced that monarch 
to offer one of these frightful sacrifices, and perhaps it was he who 
built the Tophet. Under Hezekiah the worship there was super- 
seded, or at any rate languished ; but it flourished more than 
ever under Manasseh, who led the way himself by sacrificing his 
first-born. King Josiah afterwards expressed his abhorrence of 
these sacrifices by defiling the place with dead bodies, It then 
became the receptacle for the sewage and rubbish of the city, and 
into it the carcasses of animals and the dead bodies of criminals 
were cast, and perhaps all that was combustible burnt with fire. 
This last, however, is doubtful. From the hideous associations 
and actual horrors of the place, it came to be regarded as the 
symbol of the place of punishment for the wicked. We do not 
know at what date the word began to be so used, for the literature 
in which the metaphor first occurs is lost. Jesus described 
Gehenna (Mark ix. 48) as a place “where the worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched ”— words quoted from Isa. Ixvi. 24, where 
the carcasses of those that had rebelled against God are a spec- 
tacle and abomination unto all flesh, because their worm should 
not die nor their fire be quenched. This passage is imitated in 
Judith xvi. 17, where we have the same combination of fire and 
worms: “ Woe to the nations that rise up against my kindred ! 
the Lord Almighty will take vengeance on them in the day of 
judgment in putting fire and worms in their flesh, and they shall 
feel them and weep for ever ;” and in Ecclus. vii.17. The phrase, 
therefore, had become proverbial before our Lord’s time. It is 
probable that Isaiah had borrowed his image from the horrors of 
Hinnom. 

It is uncertain whether Jesus is referring to the literal or meta- 
phorical signification of the term: whether, 1.¢., He would be 
understood by His hearers as declaring that he who used the term 
pwpé was liable to be slain, and after death have his body flung as 
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® criminal’s on to that place of horrors, or that he was liable 
after death to be thrown into the place reserved for the punish- 
ment of the wicked. 

There is a double climax in the verse. First, in the advance 
from the feeling of anger in the heart to an outburst in words, in 
which again a distinction is made between a mere hasty expreasion 
of contempt or anger and a deliberate stigma on the moral char- 
acter. Secondly, in the advance from the simple lower court in 
the provincial towns, which had once had the power of inflicting 
death by the sword, to the high court at Jerusalem, which could 
once have condemned to the more awful death by stoning, and 
finally, to the horror of being flung, after death, into the valley of 
Hinnom, or suffering in the other world that punishment which 
those horrors symbolised. 

Jesus is speaking figuratively and as an orator, and asserts in 
rhetorical language that the feeling or word that indicates a 
strength of passion which, under certain circumstances, would 
result in murder, is in His sight as guilty as murder. 

To take an example: The stony-hearted husband of a wife who 
displays uninterrupted and self-denying affection for him may be 
more guilty than the loving husband of a dissolute, spendthrift, 
and wrangling wife, whose evil temper, after he has borne with 
it for years, drives him in a moment of anger to mar the patience 
of a lifetime by a hasty blow that results in her death. Human 
law, however, takes no cognisance of the conduct of the former. 

23. Sépov—t.ec., sacrifice: cf. ix. 13, “I will have mercy, and not 
sacrifice.” 

ér(.—“ To,” not “on”: the priests put it on. 

pvnotys.—Divine service is a time for reflection. 

ta Ti—1.¢., SyxAnua: cf. Mark xi. 25. 

24, Take wpérov with traye: cf. vii. 5, xiii. 30. The devotee 
is represented as standing with his offering at the rails which 
separate the Court of the Israelites from that of the priests, into 
which it will presently be taken, there to be slain by the priest, 
and by him presented upon the altar of sacrifice. Jesus here 
teaches that ceremonialism without love to man is worthless: 
cf. 1 Tim. ii. 8. He is thinking primarily of the Jewish service, and 
we may transfer the idea to Christian public worship, especially 
to the Holy Communion: but we must not restrict it to public 
worship ; we approach God in private prayer as well as in church. 
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25. dvr(Suxos.—Perhaps it is best to regard this as the personifi- 
cation of the appeal of our injured brother to God: cf. Gen. iv. 10, 
“The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground.” 

tot ebvodv.—For the construction cf. Luke xix. 17: edvody is 
opposed to xaxovomy, “bearing malice.” The words imply an in- 
ward disposition, not a mere formal reconciliation to avoid pun- 
ishment,—as of two schoolboys shaking hands because their master 
bids them, while they are only anxious to fight it out. The peri- 
phrastic form of the imperative implies, too, that the feeling is to 
be permanent. 

év rf 689.—In the interpretation, “this life”: cf. 1 Kings ii. 2, 
“T go the way of all the earth.” 

inrynpérns.—In Luke xii. 58 called 6 mpderwp: cf. Acts v. 22. 
He was the officer whose duty it was to enforce the execution of 
the sentence, and who could, if necessary, consign the condemned 
person to prison. 

26. ws Av dwoSes.—We can deduce nothing from this as to 
the duration of the punishment of the wicked. It seems to be a 
rhetorical way of saying, “It will go hard with thee.” St Augus- 
tine says, “The punishments of sins are to be avoided, not to be 
known.” 

25. koSpdvrnv.—Quadrans ; the fourth part of an as, and the 
smallest Roman coin. 

27-32. Adultery. 

28. wpds ré6.—Eo ut, not ita ut, implying intention. 

29. el St 6 dh0adpds.—T.c., we are, if necessary, to abstain from 
or limit the use of the eyes and the hands. St Paul talks of “ beat- 
ing his body under the eye” (dxwmd¢w, 1 Cor. ix. 27), and of cruci- 
fying the flesh (Gal. v. 24), referring to unsparing self-discipline. 

Tennyson seems to be expressing the need that some have of 
physical discipline to escape from evil thoughts, in “The Sailor 
way ‘“‘ My mother clings about my neck, 

My sisters crying ‘Stay for shame !’ 
My father raves of death and wreck— 

They are all to blame, they are all to blame. 
God help me save I take my part 

Of danger on the roving sea— 


A devil rises in my heart, 
Far worse than any death to me.” 


One of the old Fathers referring to the entertaining evil thoughts, 
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says: “I cannot prevent a bird flying over my head, but I can 
prevent it nestling in my hair or biting off my nose.” 

oxavGad({a, from cxdydaroy, a Biblical and ecclesiastical word 
for the classic oxavddAnOpor, “ the crooked stick forming the part of 
the trap on which the bait is placed.” Here it means, “is allur- 
ing thee to destruction.” The present implies that the cutting 
off is not to be postponed till the mischief is done. 

ov + cot.— It is of importance to thee.” 

30. txxoWov.—Josephus tells of his ordering a young man 
who had been ungrateful to him to be his own executioner and 
cut off one of his own hands, threatening him with the loss of 
both if he refused. We may illustrate Jesus’ meaning by His 
words to Peter. That apostle was His right hand; yet when he 
was a oxdvSadoy to Him, He was ready to put him away from Him: 
Matt. xvi. 23, “Get thee behind me, Satan.” Seneca says, “Cast 
out whatsoever rends thy heart: nay, if they could not be ex- 
tracted otherwise, thou shouldst have plucked out thy heart itself 
with them.” 

31. éppéOn.—Deut. xxiv. 1. The object of Moses was not to 
encourage divorces, but to throw impediments in their way by 
this formality. The Scribe only could write the bill, and would 
have an opportunity of suggesting a removal of misunderstanding. 
The legislation of Moses, therefore, was in the same direction with 
that of Jesus. 

The reason allowed for a divorce was “some uncleanness.” This 
the disciples of Rabbi Shammai interpreted of adultery, those of 
Hillel of anything that amounted to adultery in the eyes of the 
husband. Hillel is even thought to have maintained that a man 
might dismiss his wife for not cooking his dinner properly. 

32. mwout atrhy.—e., if she marry again: the object of the 
droordotov was to allow her to do this. 

These words of Jesus had a slow but certain influence in sancti- 
fying the marriage tie, which was slighted to a frightful extent 
among the Romans of His age. The Emperor Augustus vainly 
endeavoured to struggle against the licence exercised in divorces. 
Separation could be legally caused by either the husband or the 
wife, by a desire to divorce expressed in writing (libellum repudit). 
The Julian law deprived of this right women who provoked 
divorce, but without effect. Juvenal speaks of a woman who had 
eight husbands in five years, Seneca of daily divorces, and of illus- 
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trious and noble-born women who reckon their years not by the 
number of the consuls, but by that of their husbands, Cicero 
divorced Terentia in order to escape his creditors, by giving up to 
them the dowry of his new wife Publilia, whom again he after- 
wards repudiated. Seneca speaks of Mzecenas as having “mar- 
ried a thousand times.” The Emperor Tiberius divorced his wife 
Vipsania in order to marry Julia, the daughter of Augustus. 
Messalina, the wife of the Emperor Claudius, compelled Caius 
Silius to divorce his wife, and then married him in her husband’s 
absence. Nero divorced Octavia, who was afterwards murdered. 

With such views of marriage, and with the practice of exposing 
children, there could be little of the beauty of family life such as 
we enjoy, and such indeed as was common among the Jews in 
Jesus’ time and in earlier ages. Jesus, by His views here uttered 
about divorce, and by enrolling women among His disciples, and 
giving them tasks to perform and a dignity of character to main- 
tain, and by the tender respect He showed towards them, brought 
about a revolution in the treatment of woman throughout the 
world. 

The great saying of St Paul (1 Cor. vi. 19), that men’s bodies are 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, and that any connection other than 
marriage defiles that temple, added further sanctity to the mar- 
riage tie, and therefore to the respect in which women were held. 

Marriage was the only institution existing in His time to which 
Jesus ever referred in His words: in all other cases His words 
apply to principles, 


LESSON VI. 


THE SERMON ON THE Mount—St Matt. v. 33-48. 


ON THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOURS AND OF OUR ENEMIES. 


33-37. Oathe. 

33. émopxhoes.— This refers to the Third Commandment, 
Exod. xx. 7; and to Lev. xix. 12, “Ye shall not swear by my 
name falsely, neither shalt thou profane the name of thy God ;”’ 
and Deut. xxiii. 21. 
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The Pharisees seem to have held that an oath was not binding 
unless the name of God directly occurred in it, taking the passages 
from the Old Testament so literally as practically to add, “and 
whatsoever thou shalt swear not to the Lord may be transgressed.” 
Cf. xxiii. 16, 

In what follows, Jesus rests every oath on God, whether His 
name occurs or not, thus condemning all frivolous swearing by 
anything which could save men from taking God’s name in vain. 
It appears that the Jews were much given to idle swearing—cf. 
Matt. xxvi. 74, where Peter, after the manner of a Galilean fish- 
erman, heaps curses and imprecations on himself if he did not 
speak the truth. Dr Thomson, in the ‘Land and the Book,’ says 
they are so still. “No people that I have ever known can com- 
pare with these Orientals for profaneness in the use of the name 
and attributes of God. They swear by the head, by their life, by 
heaven, and by the temple, or, what is in its place, the church.” 
We know, however, from the language in our streets, that West- 
ern nations have no right to look down with Pharisaic compla- 
cency on Orientals in this matter. 

34. 8\ws.—Does this imply that oaths are under no circum- 
stances to be taken? Some of the greatest of the Fathers thought 
so, as do many Christians now. But (1) in the grammar of ver. 
34 nothing more is necessarily implied than that oaths are not 
to be taken in the form mentioned ; (2) these forms were never 
employed in the Jewish law courts; (8) solemn oaths were en- 
joined in the Old Testament ; (4) God is represented as putting 
Himself on oath, Gen. xxii. 16; Num. xiv. 28; Ps. cx. 4; (5) 
Jesus Himself accepted an oath, Matt. xxvi. 63, 64; (6) Paul 
makes frequent appeals to God after the manner of an oath, 
2 Cor. i. 23; Rom.i.9; 1 Cor. xv. 31; Gal. i. 20; (7) a godly 
_ man naturally looks up to God and appeals to Him as witness of 
his truthfulness. Cicero defines a jusjurandum as an afirmatio 
religiosa. 

We must not, however, weaken the words of Jesus. Though 
His own practice and that of His disciples seem to show that He 
does not forbid oaths to be taken by His followers in their rela- 
tions with those who are not Christians, or in solemn adjurations 
with one another, as children might appeal to a common father 
to attest their assertions, yet there can be no doubt that the 
letter as well as the spirit of His commands are best obeyed by a 
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total abstinence from oaths. He seems to say that every man 
ought so to live that he does not need an oath to bring him back 
into the presence of God, his absence from God being the evil 
out of which oaths spring. Where evil is, there must oaths be, 
but Christians should be able to carry on their intercourse with- 
out them. Even oaths taken in solemn causes are below the 
Christian ideal, because they must spring from distrust. Liars 
are given to asseveration, and asseveration begets distrust. 

The Stoics and the Essenes rejected oaths as inconsistent with 
self-respect ; Plato, Philo, Epictetus, and Maimonides allowed 
them to be used rarely. 

Opdévos.—Cf. Isa. lxvi. 1, “The heaven is my throne, and the 
earth is my footstool.” 

35. elg is etymologically connected with ¢y, ita original form 
being évs. The éy implies that the oath cleaves to the object 
appealed to, the els that the thought is directed towards it. 
In late Greek, the meanings of ¢y and eis were interchanged. 
The modern Greeks, in their popular speech, use eis only. Both 
éy and eis with duvtew are Hebraisms. The classical usage is 
xard twos or the acc. (James v. 12). 

Tod peyddov Bacttéws—i.c., of God. Ps. xlviii. 2. 

37. rod wovnpot.—Either neut. or mas., “the evil one.” See 
note on vi. 13. 


38-42. The law of retaliation. 


38. The statute, as it stands in Exod. xxi. 24, was addressed to 
judges—“ Thou shalt give [2.c., award] an eye for an eye, anda 
tooth for a tooth;” but the Scribes seem to have quoted the 
words as if they ran thus, “Thou shalt rigidly exact for thyself 
an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ’—~.e., “be satisfied with 
nothing less.” 

As a law, it is common to the legislation of Moses and of Solon, 
and of the Twelve Tables, and of other ancient nations beside the 
Jews and Romans. It would make masters and rich men careful 
how they injured slaves and the poor: the prospect of losing a 
member would have a much more deterrent effect than that of 
paying a sum of money; moreover, the law at all events limited 
the vengeance taken. There is, however, no record in Jewish 
history of the law having been literally carried out, and it is 
probable that in all nations a proportionate money fine was very 
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early substituted as a rule for the bodily punishment,—the prin- 
ciple being observed by the judge inflicting a fine of a sum of 
money, whose worth represented as nearly as possible the value 
of the members lost by the injured person. 

That the best of the Israelites understood the principle of for- 
giveness, is clear from David’s conduct to Saul—l Sam. xxiv., 
xxvi. 5-25; and from Ps. vii. 4; Lev. xix. 18; Prov. xxiv. 29, 
“Say not, I will do to him as he has done to me; I will render to 
the man according to his work.” 

39. dvrioriiva. te twovnp@.—The evil man, him who injures 
thee. See pp. 124-126. 

par({ea.—This verb means primarily “to beat with a stick”; 
secondarily, “to strike with the hand”: cf. John xviii. 22, 23; 
Acts xxiii. 3. 


ovayova.—Cf. Lamentations iii. 30—déce rq waloyr: avroy . 


oiaydva, Striking on the cheek was regarded as a great indignity. 
Seneca says, a slave would rather be scourged than so treated : 
but he also says, “ What will the wise man do when he is buffeted 
[colaphis percussus}? He will do as Cato did, when he was 
smitten on the mouth. He did not burst into a passion, did not 
avenge himself, did not even forgive it, but denied its having 
been done.” 

40. r@ B\ovn.—“ Who is bent on.” 

xpOvar.— To be brought before the judge,” “to go to law”: 
cf. 1 Cor. vi. 1. 

x'réva.—The narrow under garment: ipndriov, the more ex- 
pansive upper garment, a large square woollen robe, which was 
also used by the poor as a coverlet by night: hence the command, 
Exod. xxii. 26, not to detain it in pawn over night. 

41. dyyapedoe. — Originally a Persian word. The Persian 
arrangements respecting post messages, instituted by Cyrus, jus- 
tified the couriers (&yyapo:) in making requisitions from station 
to station of men, or cattle, or carriages for the carrying on of 
their journey—Herod., viii. 98. The Roman government exercised 
the same right over the provincials—cf. xxvii. 32, where Simon of 
Cyrene is pressed to carry Jesus’ cross. The verb is found once 
in Menander. Epictetus (Discourses, iv. 1) says, “If there bea 
press (dyyapela), and a soldier should lay hold of your ass, let it 
go; do not resist nor murmur.” 

p-Ovov.— Distance is usually reckoned in the New Testament by 
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furlongs: here only, in connection with the Roman military ser- 
vice, is the Roman measure (1680 yards) given. The word is 
late, found in Strabo. 

42, 8avlcacba1—late Gr. for 3avec. Jesus refers to lending 
for charity, not for trading. The injunction was a very neces- 
sary one in a primitive state of society, when articles of con- 
venience were scarce, employment for the poor precarious, and 
there were no public institutions to make provision for them, 
and when, therefore, small sums of money would often be needed, 
either in gift or loan, to prevent actual starvation or immediate and 
utter destitution. In modern times, a loan is often truer charity 
than a gift, because it does not tend to destroy a man’s independ- 
ence and self-respect. The best gift to an idle beggar is a lecture 
on the sin of idleness. To one who asked Jesus to make his 


* brother divide his inheritance with him, He answered by a lecture 


on the sin of covetousness—Luke xii. 14. The spirit of the pre- 
cept seems to be, “ Give that which will make the recipient truly 
richer.” See note on Matt. xxv. 27, and cf. 1 Tim. v. 8. 

a&troo-rpadyjs.—The pass. has the force of the mid. The verb 
signifies, “to turn away from in dislike or disgust”: cf. Heb. 
xii. 25. 

43. The former clause is from Lev. xix. 18, where, however, 
the conception of neighbour is limited to the national frontier. 
The latter clause was an inference of the Scribes, who taught that 
the Gentile must be hated as the enemy of God. But though 
the Jews as a rule hated public enemies, and even extended their 
hatred to all foreigners, yet in the Old Testament magnanimous con- 
duct towards the enemy is inculcated by example, 2 Kings vi. 22, 
where Elisha forbids the King of Israel to slay the Syrians, whom 
the prophet had led into the midst of Samaria. Kindness to- 
wards private enemies is enjoined by the Law—Lev. xix. 17, 18; 
and Exod. xxiii. 5, “ If thou see the ass of him that hateth thee 
lying under his burden, and wouldest forbear to help him; thou 
shalt surely help him.” 

44, d&yarrare.—Hesiod inculcates the opposite view, ‘Works 
and Days’—“ Bid to thy feast a friend: a foe forbear.” Socrates 
condemns the hatred of enemies, because of the reflexive evil on 
our own souls; Plato, because our judgment as to who is our 
enemy may be wrong; the Stoics, because a wise man ought not 
to be moved by any passion. 
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45. Cf. Seneca, De Benef., iv. 2-6, “If thou wouldest imitate 
the gods, do good even to the unthankful; for the sun rises on 
the wicked, and the seas are open to pirates:” and contrast Tobit 
iv. 15-17, “ Do that to no man which thou hatest, and give noth- 
ing to the wicked ;”—-where the precept in the former clause is 
negative only, whereas that of Jesus is positive. 

Bpéxe.— Before the time of Alexander this was a poetic word 
for de:. 

46. teAdvat—i.e., men absolutely worldly. Some of these 
tax-gatherers were Romans, and some native Jews who were 
either in the service of Roman farmers of taxes as sub-farmers, 
or else (as seems to have been the case in Palestine at that time) 
were appointed directly by the government. They were detested, 
both on account of their unpatriotic occupation, and also be- 
cause of the various unjust and oppressive means which they 
employed in order to obtain what was due to them. The Talmud 
classes publicans with thieves and assassins, 

47. dowdonode—Salute lovingly as a symbol of the feeling 
of love. Tyndale translates, “If ye be friendly to.” In Eur., 
Ion, 1363—Yo0v o’ és Texoto’ dond(ouai—it seems to mean, “ cling 
fondly to.” Plato couples it with :Aeiy, as here it is used co- 
ordinately with &yarfcare, but in the New Testament it always 
means “saluting,” and is never used of loving a person in Philo, 
though he uses the phrase 6 vois pévwow dowacduevos, “the 
mind that delights in solitude.” 

tepioodv.—“ Excellent deed more than they do”: cf. xi. 9— 
wepicodrepoy xpoghrov. 

48. toreoOe.—Equivalent to an imperative. 

r&evo1.—F ull-grown—used in the New Testament of moral per- 
fection: cf. Wisd. iv. 13, “ He being made perfect in a short time, 
fulfilled a long time” (of Enoch): here, perfection as regards the 
comprehensiveness of our &ydéxn—cf. Lev. xi. 44, xix. 2; Eph. v. 
1. In Luke vi. 36 the phrase is olxr{pyoves. 

Perfection is to be our aim; there is no assertion that it is 
attainable. 
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LESSON VII. 


Tur SERMON ON THE Mount—St Matt. vi. 1-18. 


A CRITICISM OF THE THREE FAVOURITE WAYS OF EXPRESSING PIETY 
WHICH PREVAILED AT THE TIME—VIZ., ALMSGIVING, PRAYER, 
AND FASTING. HITHERTO JESUS HAD BEEN TEACHING HIS DIS- 
CIPLES WHAT TO DO: HE NOW TELLS THEM HOW TO DO IT. 


1-4, Almsgiving. 

1. BSuxcacoodvyny.—This is here synonymous with ¢Aenpooiyny in 
ver. 2. In several passages the LXX. renders the Hebrew word for 
“righteousness” by “alms,” and the latter is called “ righteous- 
ness” in the Talmud. In the later Hebrew usage S:casoourn 
came to mean “doing good” in the sense of kind actions: cf. 
3fxasos, chap. i. 19, which Chrysostom explains by xpnovds (kind). 
Prov. xi. 4, “ Riches profit not in the day of death, but righteous- 
ness delivereth from death.” Ps. cxii. 9, “ He hath dispersed, He 
hath given to the poor; His righteousness endureth for ever.” 
Tobit xiv. 11, “ Wherefore now, my son, consider what alms 
doth, and how righteousness doth deliver.” 

apos.—Cf. v. 17. 

el 82 pfye.—“ But if you do not do what I say.” 

proOév.—This is an allusion to the Pharisaic teaching. 

2. cadmloys.— The classic form would be cadnlyiys. The 
phrase probably is metaphorical, as we say “ trumpet forth,” and 
“blow your own trumpet.” Cf. Cic., Ad Div., xvi. 21, “ te bucci- 
natorem fore existimationis mex.” The offertory cheste in the 
court of the women in the Temple are known to have been called 
trumpets, from the shape of their mouths, and some have sup- 
posed that there is a reference to the money being ostentatiously 
thrown into them, perhaps in such a way as to make them ring ; 
but this would not apply to the synagogues or the streets. 

trroxplvopat, “to answer,” then “to take part in a dialogue,” 
then “to act a part ina play.” The noun=an actor. In LXX. 
only in Job xxxvi. 13. 

ovvaywyf, in classic Greek has an abstract meaning, “ bringing 
together of men or of the harvest,” “a wrinkling of the face.” In 
LXX. and the New Testament “assembly,” then “synagogue.” 
In the synagogues alms were collected before prayers. 
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ptun, from péw, in classic Greek=a rushing, then “a going,” 
then “a narrow street”: cf. “alley,” from Fr. aller, which is 
connected with adnare, “to swim to.” In the East the streets 
are narrow, so that people can be better observed than with us. 

dméyovor, “have in full”: cf. awéAaBes, Luke xvi. 25, and 
Phil. iv. 18, dwéxw wdyta xal repiocetw. 

3. Gpto-repd.—Seneca says, “ One ought so to give that another 
may receive. It is not giving or receiving, to transfer to the 
right hand from the left ;” and, again, “ This is the law of a good 
deed between two: the one ought at once to forget that it was 
conferred, the other never to forget that it was received.” 


5-15. Prayer. 


5. éora&res.—There is no emphasis on the word. The Eastern 
practice in the synagogues, and for a time in the early Christian 
churches, was to stand with uplifted hands. 

6. tapetov—classic rausetov—the upper room, used as a store- 
house, or for lodging strangers, or for religious duties or discus- 
sions, as greater privacy could be ensured in it. Cf. Isa. xxvi. 20, 
efreAOe eis ra Tapeta cov, dxdkAEicov Thy Bipay cov. Px. iv. 4, 
“* Commune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still.” 

7. Barradoyéw.—The allusion is to the repeated attempts of 
the stammerer: the word is derived by onomatopcia. It is ex- 
plained afterwards by roAvAcyla. “ Battalos” was a nickname of 
Demosthenes. 

Soxodo1.—There was a Rabbinical saying, “ He who prays long 
is certain to receive something.” 

woAvAoy(q.— Elsewhere we are told that Jesus taught that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint—Luke xviii. 1; and He is 
said Himself to have spent all night in prayer. His protest here 
is not against hearty prayers, but against unmeaning wordiness in 
prayer. Prayer is to be the heartfelt communion with a Being 
we love, not a wordy attempt to prevail over the will of a Being 
we dread. of7ws introduces an example of the manner. 

9. wdérep.—God is termed the Father of the nation of Israel in Isa. 
lxiii, 16: “Thou, O Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer.” He 
is compared to a father in Ps. cil. 13: “Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 
He is addressed as Father in Wisd. xiv. 3: “ Thy providence, O 
Father, governeth it” (the ship); and in ii 16, the righteous is 
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represented as making his boast that God is his Father; and in 
Ecclus. xxiii. 1, “ O Lord, Father and Governor of all my whole life.” 
Jesus Himself used the phrase as the name of God, Mark xiv. 36 ; 
and by His life and teaching has influenced man so to regard God. 
He uses the term to the disciples only, never to the multitude. 
pov.—The Christian in his prayers is to think of all his brothers. 

otpavois.—In the Old Testament “heaven and earth” is (1) a 
phrase implying the universal presence of God. Gen. xiv. 22, 
“The Lord, the most high God, the possessor of heaven and earth.” 
Deut. iv. 39, “The Lord He is God in heaven above, and upon the 
earth beneath.” (2) Subsequently the heaven denoted the idea 
of distance from God,—Eccles. v. 2, “ God is in heaven, and thou 
upon earth, therefore let thy words be few.” (8) Then the 
idea of space being dropt, the word came to mean the invisible, 
infinite, and absolute. The religious spirit of all nations has by 
an unconscious symbolism regarded the ether in its depth and 
repose, in its boundlessness and unchangeableness, as the dwelling- 
place of Deity. Aristotle, De Coelo, rdvres tvOpwroi tov dvordrw 
t@ Oely réxov arodiddaci, Job xxii. 14, “ He walketh in the cir- 
cuit of heaven.” 

aytac6f}7w.— Holiness is an attribute of God’s name throughout 
the Bible: cf. Lev. xxii. 32, “ Neither shall ye profane my holy 
name ; but I will be hallowed among the children of Israel: I am 
the Lord which hallow you.” Isa. xxix. 23, “ They shall sanctify 
my name.” Ezek. xxxvi. 23, “I will sanctify my great name.” 

Svopa.—The “name” was used by the Jews as a substitute for 
God. Traces of this usage are found in Acts v. 41, ixtp tov 
ovduaros atipacOjva:; and 3 John, 7. 

The “name” of God sums up all our thoughts of God. To 
hallow God’s name, therefore, is to have holy and noble thoughte 
about God. 

10. 4 BaowAela.—The coming of the kingdom and the sanctifi- 
cation of the name are brought together in Zech. xiv. 9: “ And 
the Lord shall be King over all the earth: in that day shall there 
be one Lord, and His name one.” The Rabbis said, “ Any bene- 
diction which is without mention of God as King is no benediction 
at all.” 

The ideal kingdom had been described in Isa. xi. 1-6, xlii. 1-7; 
Dan. vii. 14. 

The coarser-minded Jews, as Judas the Galilean, looked upon 
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the “ kingdom” as the establishment of a material rule of their 
nation in Palestine, to be brought about by the sword. But Jesus 
never had recourse to force of any kind, never hinted a threat 
against the Roman rule, and never even predicted its end. St 
Paul defines the kingdom of God as being “ not eating and drink- 
ing ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit” 
—Rom. xiv. 17. This kingdom is progressive, and its progress 
is dependent on the influence of the Spirit of God on the spirit 
of man. 

We may perhaps find a point of distinction between this clause 
and the next in this way. The “kingdom” would have come if 
all men everywhere acknowledged God as King by resolving to 
do His will and earnestly endeavouring to do go. Then men 
would have no hindrance to doing the will from one another's 
wilfulness or selfishness: they would still, however, need to pray 
for strength against their own passions and impulses. Thus the 
first clause refers rather to social arrangements, the latter to our 
own souls. 

vd BAnpa.—Cf. Ps. cxxxv. 6, “ Whatsoever the Lord pleased, 
that did He in heaven and in earth.” 

11. rév &prov.—Jesus’ hearers would think of the description 
of the giving of the manna in Exod. xvi. 4: “ Behold, I will rain 
bread from heaven for you ” (the petition in the prayer is addressed 
to “our Father in heaven”); “and the people shall go out and 
gather 7d rijs tuépas eis judpay, a certain rate every day.” Cf. 2 
Kings xxv. 30, Adyow juépas ev 7H tyuépg abrov. Jer. li. 34, é€ 
huépas els juépay. Dan. i. 5, 7d ris qucpas els Hyépay. In the 
parallel passage in St Luke (xi. 3), we have 7d xaé’ juépay. The 
manna is frequently spoken of as “the bread from heaven,” 
—Ps. Ixxviii. 24, cv. 40; Neh. ix. 15; Wisd. xvi. 20. 

érvotorov.—This word is nowhere else found in all literature 
excepting in the parallel passage in Luke xi. 8, and was perhaps 
coined to express some Aramaic word used by Jesus, who may 
have been referring to 2 Kings xxv. 30, “ A daily rate for every 
day all the days of his life”: cf. Jer. lii. 34. 

Two derivations have been suggested for the word: I. From 
éxi and ovofa, In this case it will mean “food necessary for our 
subsistence.” Cf. Prov. xxx. 8, “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches: feed me with food convenient for me.” James ii. 16, 
“Things which are needful for the body.” The objections to this 
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are (1) that the form would be émovcios, not émiotoios ; (2) that 
ovola does not mean subsistence, but essence, reality, and posses- 
sions; (3) that there was no need to coin a word to express this 
idea for which other words, as éwir?Seros, existed. 

II. From éxt, i€vat, either from (1) mas. part., d émiéy, sc. xpévos, 
or (2) fem. part., 7 émtodca, sc. juépa. 

(1) In the former case it will mean “ of the future,” either (a) 
the remote future in the sense of “eternal, heavenly, or spir- 
itual”; but this would have been expressed rather by éroupdvios, 
aidévios, or wéAAwy; or simply (8) of the immediate future = 
“bread which is successive or continual,” and we may illustrate 
the idea from John vi. 34, “ wdvrote 3bs jyiv roy kproy TovToy” ; 
and Ps, xl. 11, “ Let Thy loving-kindness and Thy truth contin- 
ually preserve me’; and the combination with ohuepov—i.e., the 
prayer that in each day so much only may be given as is needful 
for that day, from 2 Kings xxv. 29, 30, “ And he did eat bread 
continually before him all the days of his life. And his allowance 
was @ continual allowance given him of the king, a daily rate for 
every day all the days of his life.” Cf. also Exod. xxix. 38, “day by 
day continually ”; Num. xxviii. 3, “day by day for a continual offer- 
ing”; Isa. lii. 5, “ My name continually every day is blasphemed.” 

(2) If it come from % émovca it will mean “ to-morrow’s” ; and 
this explanation is supported historically by the fact that Jerome 
found the Hebrew for “morrow’s” in the lost Gospel of St 
Matthew to the Hebrews, and that it would be necessary to coin 
a Greek word to translate it, as there is no adjective in Greek to 
express it. Moreover, “to-morrow” is expressed by 7 émiotoa in 
Prov. xxvii. 1, and tf éxioton juépg in Acta vii. 26. If it be ob- 
jected that we are taught in verse 34 “to take no thought for 
the morrow,” it may be answered that this prayer obeys the 
precept, since in it we cast all our care upon God (1 Pet. v. 7) 
—see the note on that verse. We may paraphrase the clause, 
“Enable us to earn to-day sufficient for our morrow’s wants.” 
Thus rendered, the petition becomes peculiarly appropriate in the 
lips of the poor, who are the great majority in all communities, 
whose earnings, like those of the fishermen apostles, are precarious, 
and who of necessity live from hand to mouth. To have put into 
the lips of such men a prayer for a more distant provision, would 
have been to bid them ask for an alteration of the conditions of 
society. 
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ohpepov.—This seems to assume that the prayer is offered in 
the early morning. The word is beautifully illustrated by Wiad. 
xvi. 27, 28, “That [of the manna] which was not destroyed by 
fire, being warmed with a little sunbeam, soon melted away: that 
it might be known that we must prevent the sun to give Thee 
thanks, and at the day-spring pray unto Thee ’—where the Israel- 
ites are taught the lesson of early prayer, from their being com- 
pelled to gather the manna before the sun grew hot and melted 
it. Cf. Ps. v. 3, “In the morning will I direct my prayer unto 
Thee”; lxiii, 1, “Early will I seek Thee”; lxxxviii. 13, “In the 
morning shall my prayer prevent [anticipate] Thee.” Josephus 
tells us of the Essenes that they lifted up their hands and prayed 
as soon as they saw the sun beginning to rise. 

12. ds xal tycts ddfxapev.—The aorist implies that the peti- 
tioner has already forgiven those who are indebted to him: cf. 
the xp@rov in chap. v. 24; and Ecclus. xxviii. 2-4, “Forgive 
thy neighbour the hurt that he hath done unto thee, so shall 
thy sins also be forgiven when thou prayest. One man beareth 
hatred against another, and doth he seek pardon of the Lord ? 
He showeth no mercy to a man which is like himself: and doth 
he ask forgiveness of his own sins ?” 

13. wmapacpév.—From weipd(w, the usual meaning of which is 
to test or try: in this sense God “tempted” Abraham; and se- 
poopés is used to express this “testing” in 1 Macc. ii. 52; Ecclus. 
xliv. 20. So the author of Ecclus. (vi. 7) advises, “If thou 
wouldst get a friend prove him first, and be not hasty to credit 
him”; and Jesus (John vi. 6) “tempts” Philip. This putting to 
the proof may have a good or a bad motive. In the former sense 
our whole lives are a probation or retpaouds,—we are daily 
undergoing re:pacuol, or being tested whether we prefer duty to 
pleasure. In the latter sense Satan is said to tempt (as he did 
Job), and men and boys tempt one another with the view to lead 
into sin. In the former sense temptation develops and displays 
nobility of character, as tests of skill or strength do physical 
prowess, and it is difficult to conceive of virtue without such 
tests. In the latter sense temptation is intended to ruin and 
mar the character, just as the temptation to a break-neck 
physical feat is intended to slay the body. From such tests 
men are taught to pray that they may be freed. They result 
either from the circumstances by which we are surrounded, or 
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from the desires and passions within us. There can be no exact 
limit placed between the test or temptation that strengthens 
and that which ruins the character. What each man can bear 
depends on his own spiritual condition and nearness to God. 
When St James (i. 13) says, God “tempteth not any man, but 
every man is tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust and 
enticed,” he seems to be referring to temptation with hostile 
intent, and warning his hearers against laying the blame of their 
sins on the circumstances which God has placed them in, and 
therefore on God. In the latter sense of testing, all the circum- 
stances of life tempt—ze., are part of our probation. St Paul 
seeks to console the Corinthians under the difficulties connected 
with the subject when he says (1 Cor. x. 13), “There hath no 
temptation taken you but such as is common to man ” (or “as is 
measured to man’s strength”): “‘ but God is faithful, who will not 
suffer you to be tempted above that ye are able; but will with the 
temptation also make a way to escape, that ye may be able to 
bear it.” 

Jesus seems to refer to this clause of the prayer in the Garden 
of Gethsemane, when He says to the disciples (Matt. xxvi. 41), 
‘“‘ Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation”; and Him- 
self recognised that His Father was tempting Him, and yet prayed 
against the temptation when He cried (ver. 42), “O my Father, if 
this cup may not pass from me except I drink it, Thy will be 
done.”’ 

We may paraphrase the clause thus: “If the occasion of sinning 
present itself, grant that the desire may not be found in us; if 
the desire is there, grant that the occasion may not present itself.” 

pioat.—This is a Homeric and military term, meaning primarily 
“to draw to one’s self,” then “to rescue,” It occurs in Px, vii. 1, 
“OQ Lord my God, in Thee do I put my trust: save me from all 
them that persecute me, and deliver me” (jicar), In Wisd. xvi. 8, 
God is said to be 6 puduevos éx wavrds xaxov. In 2 Tim. iv. 18, 
there is a reminiscence of this passage: Jiceral ue 5 Kupios dad 
mavrds Epyou movnpou, kal odce eis Thy BactAelay abrod Thy éxoupd- 
viove @ 7 ddta els Tovs alavas Tay aldévwy. dyhy. 

tovnpov. This may be either mas.or neut. The passages above 
quoted seem to favour the neut. In Gen. xlviii. 16, Jacob speaks 
of 5 &yyeAos 5 puduevds pe ex wdvrwv trav xax@y. On the other 
hand, in Ps. cxxxix. 1, we read dd dv3pds ddixou pical pe. We have 
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wovnpés mas. in chap. xiii. 19 and 1 John ii. 13, v. 18. We have 
the neut. in Eccles, viii. 11,12. If the word be mazs., it does not 
necessarily follow that the allusion is to Satan alone; cf. v. 39, 
Bh dyritiva: tq xovnpg The following clause in a Talmudic 
prayer illustrates the phrase: “May it be Thy will, O Lord our 
God, and the God of our fathers, to deliver us from the shame- 
less and from shamelessness: from evil man and from evil hap: 
from evil companion, from evil neighbour, and from Satan the 
destroyer.” 

We may safely paraphrase thus: “ Rescue us from all the evil 
influences in the universe, whether they be known to us or 
unknown.” 

St Clement of Rome gives us a very ancient paraphrase in the 
words, “that we should be rescued from every sin, and from those 
that hate us unjustly.” 

14, Cf. Lev. xix. 18; Prov. xx. 22; Ecclus. xxviii. 1, “He that 
revengeth shall find vengeance from the Lord, and He will surely 
keep his sins in remembrance.”’ 


16-18,— Fasting. 


16. oxv@perol.—This word seems to imply sadness combined 
with squalor in dress and appearance. Cf. Philo, De Leg. ad Cai., 
peOéuevar rév GBpodslaror Bloy eoxvopéxaloy: and, oxvOpwxd (wy 
pey 1h xpoodry, peidiay 5¢ 7 diavolg. 

adav(Yove. probably means to make unseen—7,e¢., partly by 
sprinkling themselves with ashes, and by the dirt on the unwashed 
face and beard, and partly by actually veiling themselves. Cf. 
2 Sam. xv. 30, where David in his grief covers his head, as does 
Haman in Esth. vi. 12. In Alian we read, dpavi(ew rpixa Bapf, 
“ disguising the hair by dyeing.” Some have thought that there 
was a play of words with gavaoi which follows; but this could 
hardly be, as Jesus would not speak Greek. 

davdor.— May be seen.” The warning is against ostentation, 
not hypocrisy. 

wnorevovres.—The Pharisees fasted on Thursday, when Moses 
was supposed to have ascended Mount Sinai, and on Monday, 
when he was believed to have come down again. Mourning attire 
was worn during the fasting. See note on Luke xviii. 12. 

17. GAewpar.—Cf. Luke vii. 46. Anointing was a sign of joy. 
Other signs may be adopted now. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


The Lord’s Prayer consists of seven clauses, the first three of 
which bear upon God’s relation to man, and the last four on 
man’s relation to God. In the first three the pronoun cov occurs 
in an emphatic position; in the last four, the first person plural. 
The prayer may be thus arranged,—it may be entitled 


THe DESIRE FOR THE KINGDOM OF GoD. 


Part I.—Gop’s RELATION TO Man. 


God’s Kingdom advancing to Completion: Man’s Will working 
with God's. 


Thy Name be hallowed :—Prayer for right ideas about God. 

Thy kingdom come to us:—Prayer for the carrying out of 
God’s will in the external arrangements of the world. 

Thy will be done :—Prayer for the carrying out of God’s will in 
our own hearts. 


Part II.—Man’s REtation To Gop. 
Removal of the Impediments to the Kingdom. 


To us give to-morrow’s bread :—Removal of the fear of earthly 
want. 

To us forgive sins :—Removal of the fear of God. 

Us lead not into temptation:—Removal of the danger of doing 
wrong arising from our own passions. 

Us deliver from evil:—Removal of the danger of doing wrong 
arising from external influences. 


PARAPHRASE OF THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


My Father, and Father of my brother men, listen from Thy pure 
home in heaven to Thy child who cries to Thee from the sinful 
earth for his brothers and himself. Fill our souls with holy and 
noble thoughts of Thee, that we may know Thy will, and so obey 
Thee more and more every day, till we shall all so love Thee, and 
be so holy, that we shall find it easy to do Thy will, having no 
hindrance from one another’s selfishness or unholiness. 

And that we may have less temptation to be selfish, teach us to 
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look to Thee to supply our daily wants, and grant that we may 
neither by poverty be led to despair of Thy care for us, nor by 
riches be led to forgetfulness of Thee. Make our love for one 
another so perfect that we may continue to love even those who 
injure us; and do not Thou cast us out from Thy love when we do 
wrong, that so our love for Thee may be without fear. And that 
we may not do wrong, if the occasion of sinning presents itself, 
grant that the desire may not be found in us; if the desire is 
there, grant that the occasion may not present itself. Rescue us 
from all the evil influences in the universe, whether they be 
known to us or unknown. 


LESSON VIII. 


THE SERMON ON THE Motnt—St Matt. vi. 19-34. 
THE KINGDOM IS TO BE THE DISCIPLES’ FIRST CARE. 


19. Onoavp(Lere.—Cf. the phrase wAoureiv els Gedy in Luke xii. 
21; and Seneca, Ep. Mir., cx. 18, “ Apply thyself rather to the 
true riches; it is shameful to depend for a happy life on silver 
and gold.” That this precept was not understood absolutely, 
and does not imply improvidence, is evident from St Paul’s words 
in 1 Cor. vii. 30, 31—of dyopd(ovres &s ph maréxovres Kal of 
Xpwpevar Thy Kdopov ws wh Karaxpépevar: “Those that buy as 
though they possessed not, and those that use the world as not 
using it to the full”; and 2 Cor. xii. 14, “The children ought 
not to lay up (@ncaupl(ew) for the parents, but the parents for 
the children.” 

ofs.—Jewish wealth consisted in a great measure of apparel: 
cf. 2 Kings v. 22. 

Bpdors.—“ Eating, corroding,” hence “rust ;” in classic Greek = 
(1) eating, (2) food. Cf. James v. 2, 3, “Your riches are cor- 
rupted, and your garments are moth-eaten (onrédBpwra). Your 
gold and silver is cankered; and the rust of them shall be a 
witness against you.” 

ddav({a.— Causes to disappear, annihilates.” Cf. Ar. Nub., 
971—-s Tas Motoas dgaviqwy. Cf. v. 17. 
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Svopteaovor.—Cf. Job xxv. 16, “In the dark they dig through 
houses which they had marked for themselves in the day-time.” 
Houses in the East were for the most part built of soft unbaked 
bricks or of clay. The Greek for a burglar is torxwpdxos. For 
the sense cf. Seneca, De Vit. Beat., “‘ Let thy good deeds be invested 
like a treasure deep buried in the ground, which thou canst not 
bring to light unless it be necessary.” 

22. 6 Abxvos.—“ The lamp which holds the light.” This clause 
is a proverb; what follows is the inference: cf. Arist., Top., i. 14— 
ds Sis éy bpOaAug, vois év Wyxf. 

6 dp0adpds.—The eye in the Scriptures is used metaphorically 
as the organ of inward knowledge: cf. Ps. cxix. 18, “Open Thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of Thy law.” 
Eph. i. 18, “ The eyes of your understanding being opened.” 

It seems necessary to take the word here in the metaphorical 
sense, because @mAowvs never refers to physical, but always to 
moral integrity. amAdrys xapSlas occurs in 1 Chron. xxix. 17; 
Eph. vi. 5; Wisd. i. 1. On the other hand, the occurrence of 
capa immediately afterwards seems either to blend the metaphor 
with literalism, or to point to awAods having a literal signification. 
There is a similar blending in Prov. xx. 27, to which this passage 
seems to refer— The spirit of man is the candle of the Lord, 
searching all the inward parts (or chambers) of the belly.” 
This seems decisive in favour of taking a@xAovs in a moral signifi- 
cation. In this case, the passage will mean, “If your spiritual 
eye is sound, it will give light to all your spiritual members ”’—+.e., 
if your conscience or power of discriminating between good and 
evil is unimpaired, then it will afford you light to judge all your 
motives, and decide on all the details of your conduct. A man’s 
conscience may be perverted, so that he may cease to have the 
power of discerning between good and evil—may put “light for 
darkness,” and “darkness for light.” 

24, dvOéerar.—Cf. Pindar, N. I., 20—dvréxecOar ‘Hpaxaéous, 
“to worship Hercules above all”; and Tit. i. 9. 

papwovg.—A Chaldee word, meaning “riches.” It seems here 
to be personified, and taken as an idol. 

25. pi peptpvare.—See the following Essay. 

26.—ra tweravd.—We may here think of Jesus pointing to 
birds flying overhead. 

rod otpavod.—This phrase points to the careless freedom of 
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the birds: cf. Ps. viii. 9, civ. 12. ma@AAoyw is redundant, and 
strengthens the verb. 

27. hAtclay means first “age,” then “stature” as indicating 
age. Here it is more likely to be the former than the latter, 
because men are more likely to want to add to their years than 
to their height; besides, a cubit would be an extraordinary 
addition to height, whereas the rhetoric of the passage requires 
a very small amount. On the other hand, the word in the New 
Testament quite as often means “stature” as age—cf. Luke ii. 
52; and a man by care may lengthen his days, but cannot add to 
his height. 

28. «xplva are lilies of any kind, Ae/psa are white lilies: the 
former word is invariably used in the LXX. The flower alluded 
to is probably the Lilium chalcedonicum, or Scarlet Martagon, 
which abounds in Galilee during April or May; an illustration of 
this is given under “Lily” in the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ Lips 
are compared to lilies in the Song of Solomon, v. 13, but we can- 
not tell whether the comparison there is to the colour or the 
fragrance. 

aigdvovor.—After a neut. plural we should expect the singu- 
lar: the reason for the plural here seems to be that the lilies 
are almost personified. 

30. ofpepov Svra.—The south wind will parch the lily in 
twenty-four hours: cf. Horace’s “breve lilium ” — Odes, I. 
xxxvi. 16. 

tov xéprov.— Grass,” under which head lilies which grow in 
grass are included. 

KA(Bavov, Att. xpiBayov—Dried grass was used as fuel for 
heating ovens. Philo uses xAlBavov. 

BadAdpevov.—The present (instead of the future) brings the 
action done on the morrow more vividly before the eyes. 

34. 4 Kaxla.— Trouble,” a Hellenistic use of the word: cf. 
Eccles, xii. 1, Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days (af jucpat rijs xaxlas) come not. Amos iii. 6: 
cf. Epictet., Enchirid., 14—6éAes thy xaxlay ph elvar xaxlay 
GAA’ BAAO tt, “You wish trouble not to be trouble, but some- 
thing else’’—the allusion being to the loss of relatives. 
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LESSON IX, 


THE SERMON ON THE Mount—St Matt. vii. 1-14. 


ON JUDGMENT ON OTHERS, ON PRAYER, AND THE ENTRANCE 
INTO THE KINGDOM. 


1-5. On judgment on others. 

1. pt xplvere.—It is clear that this precept is not to be taken 
without qualification, for Jesus bids us “know men by their 
fruits,’ and “judge righteous judgment” (John vii. 24); and St 
Paul says, “there are some sins which are manifest, going before 
unto judgment”—1 Tim. v. 24. It is a warning against judg- 
ments that are prejudiced, uncalled for, one-sided, and unmerciful. 
It is directed against those who are always ready to attribute 
lower rather than higher motives to men’s actions, against the 
cynics and the censorious, the malevolent and the idle: cf. the 
proverb, “Ill doers are ill deemers,” The precept is not directed 
against the spirit of honest criticism, which is the attempt to 
judge right, and as such, is the result of the spirit of truth work- 
ing within us. 

2. «pOfioerGe.—Cf. Ps. xviii. 26, “With the froward Thou 
wilt show Thyself froward.” Not that God will judge us unfairly 
because we judge others unfairly, but that we shall suffer from 
our imperfect love in the future state. 

év @ pérp~.—Love and generosity beget love and generosity. 

3. xdpdos.—A minute fragment of twig, wood, or straw, the 
figurative representation of a slight moral fault, as 30xds of a 
serious fault: transient anger may illustrate the former, hatred 
the latter. Cf. Seneca, De Vit. Beat., 27, “Do ye mark the 
pimples of others, being covered with countless ulcers? This is 
as if a person should mock at the moles or warts on the most 
beautiful persons, when he himself is devoured by a fierce scab.” 
It must be remembered, however, that one man may rebuke his 
Christian brother in love, while another may refrain from rebuk- 
ing him out of cold indifference. 

6. rd &yvov.—The meat which had been offered in sacrifice: cf. 
Lev. xxii. 10, “ There shall no stranger eat of the holy thing (ra 
&y.a): a sojourner of the priest, or an hired servant, shall not eat 
of the holy thing.” 
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xvo{—y o(pwv.— Dogs and swine were traditional names for the 
Gentiles, and also for impure and vulgar-minded men generally: 
cf. 2 Pet. ii. 22, “The dog is turned to his own vomit again ; 
and the sow that was washed to her wallowing in the mire.” 
Phil. iii, 2, “‘ Beware of dogs””—1t.e., of impure men. 

Those men are meant to whom, on account of their impurity 
and selfishness, it is useless to talk on the subject of religion, un- 
less, indeed, something softens them. The Christian must use 
discretion. Jesus Himself declined to answer when His answer 
would have been misunderstood—chap. xxvii. 12-14. 

éy rots wool(y.—With their feet. Probably this verse is an 
example of Chiasmus—the fourth line, the turning about and 
rending, referring to the dogs in the first ; the third, to the swine 
in the second: cf. ‘ Macbeth,” ii. 2: 


**O horror! horror ! horror ! 
Tongue nor heart cannot conceive nor name thee ;” 


—4.e., tongue cannot name nor heart conceive. See p. 37. 


7-14. On Prayer. 


7. The figure here is explained by its context in the parallel 
passage in Luke xi. 5-10, where it follows the parable of the man 
who knocks at his friend’s door at midnight asking the loan of 
three loaves, which is granted to his importunity. Of Jesus 
Himself it is said, that while He was praying, He saw the heaven 
opened (Luke iii. 21), though, of course, we need not regard this 
literally. The figure of knocking occurs in Luke xiii. 25, where 
kpovey is followed by 7)» Odpay, as usual in the classics. 

{nretre is illustrated from Jer. xxix. 12, 13, “ Then shall ye call 
upon me, and ye shall go and pray unto me, and I will hearken 
unto you. And ye shall seek me and find me, when ye shall 
search for me with all your heart.” 

The three words do not seem to refer to different objects of 
prayer, but contain three different figures exhorting to urgency. 

8. Jesus here speaks absolutely, giving no limitations. He was 
speaking as an orator to the multitude, and seeking to inspire 
them with hope and confidence in their heavenly Father: subse- 
quently He and His disciples taught the limitations to the sub- 
jects of prayer. He Himself did not obtain the answer to His 
prayer in the way He asked for it—Matt. xxvi. 39; St James 
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(iv. 3) declares that unworthy prayers will not be answered— 
“Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may con- 
sume it upon your lusts.” In this passage, the word éya6d—cf. 
ver. 11—suggests a limitation. Men cannot tell what are dyaéd 
to them. See the Essay on Prayer, p. 63. 

9. Here is a change of construction, or anacolouthon. The in- 
terrogative sentence beginning with fs is interrupted by pf, 
which is redundant. Translate, “Or what man is there among 
you of whom his son shall ask a loaf, he will not give him a 
stone, will he?” 

A stone in size and shape might be like the thin and flat 
loaves of the East: Satan tempts Jesus to turn stones into 
loaves, iv. 3. 

10. A serpent, which resembles some fish, as eels. Loaves, hard 
eggs, and dried fish are the traveller's fare in the East. 

11. 8vres.— Although ye are.’ 

é&ya0é.—In Luke xi. 13, “the Holy Spirit” is substituted. 

12. obv.—This may sum up the whole sermon, and refer back 
to v. 17, as the clause, “ for this is the law and the prophets,” seems 
to hint. We may compare with it the ody of v. 48. It may 
refer, however, to vil. 1-5. 

otrws kal.—According to the Talmud, the great Rabbi Hillel, who 
died when Jesus was a boy, was asked by a heathen to make him a 
convert by teaching him the entire Law while he stood on one foot, 
and answered, “That which is hateful to thyself, do it not to thy 
neighbour; for this is the entire Law—the rest is commentary.” 
And in Tobit iv. 15 we have the negative form of the precept, 
“That which thou hatest, do to no man.” The Greek orator 
Isocrates had said in the same negative way, “ What stirs your 
anger, when done to you by others, that do not to others, Sen- 
eca the Stoic philosopher, again, “ Expect from others what you 
do to others,” “ Let us so give as we would wish to receive.” Con- 
fucius, the religious reformer of China, who flourished from 550- 
478 8.c., said, “ What you do not like when done to yourself, do 
not to others.” The precept of Jesus differs from these in being 
positive. 

13. There is probably an allusion here to the smaller gates 
which were to be found at intervals in the wall of an Eastern city, 
or to the doors sometimes made in the larger gates to admit 
people one by one when the gate iteelf was closed. The gates are 
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not entrances to the ways, but the ways lead to the gates. The 
wide gate and the broad way represent the entrance to the life 
of pleasure, “the primrose path of dalliance,” which is not fenced 
in by any consideration for the feelings of others or the laws of 
God: the strait gate and narrow way, the effort and self-denial 
which Christian duty imposes. Cf. Philo, De Vict., év»rpawduevos 
Tis éx’ dperhy nal xadoxayablay &yotons 6300. and the remarkable 
parallel in the Tabula Cebetis, where the wviAn stands at the end 
of the 636s—ovxovy dpas Oipay twa pxpdy, wal b3dy riva xpd rijs 
Odpas Aris ov wWoAD GyxAcirat, AAA’ oAlyo: wdvv wopetbortar abr 
éorly 7 d8ds 4 Byovca xpos Thy GAnOivhy wadelay. 

14, reOAtppévy (GAlBw). — “Confined.” Cf. Theoc., xxi.. 18, 
OA:Bopéva xadvBa, “a small, close hut,” or as some take it, “a hut 
confined in a bay between two headlands,” a meaning which 
would better illustrate our passage. Plutarch uses the verb of 
a man’s shoe pinching him. 


LESSON X. 


Tar SERMON ON THE Mount—St Matt. vii. 15-29. 


15-23.—The Guides to the Way. 

15. dv évBhpa0r wpoBdrov.—Not literally, but “ with a guileless 
appearance.” It is explained by 2 Cor. xi. 13—épydra: 8dAc0, 
peracxnuari(duevos eis dwdcroAous Xpiorov. For the use of éy cf. 
in. v. 37, “ Horridus in jaculis et pelle Libystidis urse.” 

Avnot Apwayes.—Cf. John x. 12 and Acts xx. 29, where St Paul 
seems to be referring to this passage. 

16. &wd rév, x.7.A.—This is repeated in ver. 20, after a manner 
common in Jesus’ teaching. 

tppér\ov.—This is first an adjective, meaning “ three-pointed,” 
then a substantive, ‘“‘a three-spiked instrument”; and so “a burr 
or thistle.” The buckthorn and a species of cactus simulating the 
grape and the fig remain to point the proverb. Cf. Seneca, Ep. 
Mor., xxxvii. 24, 25, “ Good things cannot spring of evil; 
good does not grow of evil, any more than a fig of an olive-tree. 
The fruits correspond to the seed.” 


8 
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17. &ya0év.—Sound. 
18. of Stvara:.—A climax on the preceding verse. 
19. pi wovoty.—lIf it does not produce. 


21-29.—Concelusion ;—on the Hearers. 


22. éxelyy ty fpépg.—Probably a reference to Isa. ii. 2, 11, 12, 
20, in which chapter the phrase “that day ” recurs like a refrain. 

éxpodyretoayey.—The augment comes before the preposition, 
as the verb is not a compound, but from subst. zpogiyrns, as BaoiA- 
e6w, SovAebw. Prophecy does not here mean “foretelling.” The 
word is derived from wpé in the sense of “instead of,” and means 
“one who speaks for God,” and interpreta His will to man. In 
classic Greek it was applied to the interpreters of the pagan 
oracles, who expounded the unintelligible answers of the Pythoness 
of Delphi, or of the rustling of the leaves at Dodona. In a meta- 
phorical sense it is used of poets as interpreters of the gods or 
muses, It was then adopted by the LXX. as the best equivalent 
of the “nabi” or “seer” of the Old Testament. The office of the 
prophet of the New Testament is defined in 1 Cor. xiv. 3, 24, 25, 
to be “ building up, exhorting, and comforting,” and “ convincing, 
judging, and making manifest the secreta of the heart.” The 
title of Jeremy Taylor’s book on “The Liberty of Prophesying” 
means “the Liberty of Preaching.” 'The word here is best ren- 
dered “ preached ” = preedicare, not predicere. 

23. tyvwv.—Cf. John x. 14: “I am the good shepherd, and 
know my sheep, and am known of mine.”’ It is love that creates 
this knowledge. 

of ipyafépevor.—Cf. Ps. vi 8: awdornre dx’ uot advres ol 
épya(duevor rhy avoulay, 

24. hpovlyp.— Prudent.” Cf. xxv. 2. 

25. Notice the Hebraistic form of the narrative in the sentences 
co-ordinated by xaf. “Down came the rain, and on rushed the 
torrents, and blew the winds,” &c. Contrast the form in Luke 
vi. 48: see p. 37. 

t&epedloro.—The New Testament has usually no augment in 
the plup. 

26 tiv Appov.—Dean Stanley, in ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ illus- 
trates this from the rising of the Kishon described in Judges 
v. 21, 22, and says the locality best fitted for the scene is the long 
sandy strip of land which bounds the eastern plain of Acre, and 
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through which the Kishon flows into the sea. In Palestine the 
dry beds of the torrents are rapidly and suddenly filled by the 
streams that flow down the mountains after rain. 

27. wpooéxoav.— Assailed,” more vigorous than spogérecoy 
in ver, 25, 

29. of ypapparets—who always quoted the authority of their 
predecessors for everything they said, with some such formula as 
“Shemaiah and Abtalion received from Jehuda ben Tabai and 
Shimeon ben Shatach”’ (their predecessors in the office of Scribes: 
see p. 44). 


LESSON XIL 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER—St Matt. xiii. 1-23. 
THE RISE OF THE KINGDOM. 


1. rhs olklas.—In Capernaum: St Mark (iii. 20) mentions His 
entering it. é@xd@y7ro, the usual position of a Jewish teacher: 
Thy OdAaccav—i.e., of Galilee. 

2. wAotov.—This would form a pulpit from which He could 
watch the expression of the people’s faces, and where He could be 
free from the press. 

ém\ tov alyvaddv.— Had ranged themselves over the shore.” 

ér\ with acc. always implies motion. Cf. xviii. 12. 

3. tapaBoAats.—Comparisons: a putting side by side. BdAdw, 
mitto, and mettre lose their stronger force of “throwing,” and get 
the simpler meaning of “setting.” See p. 34. 

By this parable Jesus (1) showed His hearers that His kingdom 
was @ spiritual one. In founding it He uses spiritual means,—not 
force, nor authority, nor miracle, but the word of preaching, the 
acceptance of which depended on the will and disposition of the 
hearer. His aim is spiritual, to produce in men’s hearts and lives 
the fruit of knowledge, consolation, and good works. (2) He 
showed that He was not deceived by the sight of the crowds, and 
their apparent attention, into the expectation of large or imme- 
diate results, and sobered the sanguine hopes of his more intimate 
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disciples, (3) He warned His hearers of the perils which threat- 
ened the holy impressions they were experiencing. 

Amongst the multitude He would distinguish four kinds of 
expression: (1) thoughtlessness and indifference; (2) enthusiasm 
and delight ; (3) careworn preoccupation; (4) serene joy, indicating 
a full acceptance of the truth that was being taught. These are 
the various characters alluded to in the parable. 

Dean Stanley thus describes (in his ‘Sinai and Palestine’) a 
scene he saw, which best illustrates this parable: “There was the 
undulating corn-field descending to the water’s edge. There was 
the trodden pathway running through the midst of it, with no 
fence or hedge to prevent the seed falling here and there on either 
side of it, or upon it,—itself hard with the constant tramp of 
horse and mule and human feet. There was the ‘good’ rich soil 
which distinguishes the whole of the plain of Gennesaret and its 
neighbourhood from the bare hills elsewhere descending into the 
lake, and which, when there is no interruption, produces one vast 
mass of corn. There was the rocky ground of the hillside pro- 
truding here and there through the corn- fields, as elsewhere 
through the grassy slopes. There were the large bushes of thorn, 
—WNabk, that kind of which tradition says the crown of thorns 
was woven,—springing up like the fruit-trees of the more inland 
parts in the very midst of the waving wheat.” 

3. 6 owéipwy.—The sower whom I have in view. 

efACev.— From the village. 

4, tiv 686v.—The path which went round the edge of the field. 

5. Ta werpwdy.—T.e., the places where the rocky soil was cov- 
ered only by a thin layer of earth. 

6. é&avparloOy..—Scorched by the sun. 

él{av.—Owing to the shallowness of the earth, the seed sent up 
shoots before the root was duly formed. 

7. tas dxdyGas.—Z/.c., which were about to spring up there. 

8. é(S0v.—“ Began to render.” 

éxatév—sup. Kdptrovs. 

In Gen. xxvi. 12, we read that Isaac received a hundred meas- 
ures for each measure sown. Palestine (especially Galilee) was 
very fertile, and the plain of Jezreel at the present day bears corn 
without cultivation. 

11. 8&ora:.—“ By God:” “it is,” as we should say, “your 
gift.” Their hearts were more susceptible to religious feeling, 
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and therefore their intellect quicker to understand religious truths, 
than those of the multitude. 

yvavat.—ZJ.e., without the help of illustration from parables. 

12. This is a proverbial saying derived from the experience of 
ordinary life. The richer a man, the better he will be able to 
increase his riches by the influence of superior capital. The more 
he has cultivated his powers of observation, or memory, or reason, 
the more and the more rapidly will he see, the greater will be the 
power and treasures of his memory, the larger the number, and 
the more certain the quality, of his conclusions. 

So in language and thought: the more we have studied, the 

more rapidly shall we take in new ideas. So in morality and re- 
ligion: the more we have accustomed ourselves to good habits, 
the more readily shall we adopt fresh ones, the less easily be in- 
ured to bad ones. The majority of Jesus’ hearers were common- 
place and sensual, They required stories to attract their atten- 
tion, and even then had not their interest sufficiently aroused to 
make them desire to know the meaning of the stories. Jesus is 
not deceived about them. He knows that not many will be 
influenced, but foresees that the few will ultimately extend the 
influence of His teaching, and become the leaven of the world. 
But He does not seek to influence them by other than quiet 
means, which alone are likely to have lasting effect. 

mwepiooevOfjorerat = have more than enough: cf. Luke xv. 17. 

Sores otk Exet.—Perhaps the best illustration of this is the 
condition of the plebeians at Rome in the early period of its 
history: they, as a rule, had no capital, and when summoned to 
go to war, left their lands untilled,—on their return were obliged 
to borrow money from the patricians at exorbitant interest,—and 
frequently, at last, were sold to pay their debts. 

13. Sta rodro—z.c., lest they, like the poor, should lose the little 
they have. 8d 7. refers to what has preceded ; 87: introduces an 
additional explanation. 

BAérovtes.—This is a common proverbial expression: cf. Isa. 
xxxil. 3, xxxv. 5; Jer. v. 21. 

14. nal still dependent on 8r:, and part of the reason for speak- 
ing in parables. ; 

avatrAnpotrat.—Both its position and the preposition add 
emphasis to the verb, “full well is being fulfilled.” 

atvrots.—Dat. of reference, “in their case.” 


, 
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*Hoalov—lIsa. vi. 9, 10: the quotation is taken from the LXX., 
not from the Hebrew, for the sake of Greek readers. 

15. éraxtven.— Cf. “ Well-liking wits they have—gross, gross 
—fat, fat ;” “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” v. 2.268. But Shakespeare 
refers to dulness of understanding, Isaiah to bluntness of feeling : 
the heart is represented as covered over with fat, so that it cannot 
heed the words of the prophet. Cf. “callous,” from callwm, “ thick 
skin,” and rerwpwyévn in Mark vi. 52, and the expression, “ fatty 
degeneration of the conscience.” 

Bapéws.—“ Sluggishly,” not a classical expression. 

&dppvoay, for karéuvoay. 

ldcopar (v. 1., idowpuou).—Probably dependent on unwore with a 
change of construction: for the sequence of a subj. and fut. ind. 
co-ordinated after a final particle, see Rev. xxii. 14. In classic 
Greek the fut. ind. in pure final clauses is found after 8rws and 
3ppa, never after fva or ws, and very seldom after the simple p#. 
—(Goodwin, quoted by Carr.) 

16. ipev here, and duets in ver. 18, are both emphatic by 
position. 

BAérovor.— Are capable of seeing.” In the next verse the word 
=“ gee,” 

18. otv.—“ So then ”—.e., since your eyes are sufficiently open 
to make you desire to know the explanation. 

19. travrés.—An anacolouthon: cf. Shakes., “Tempest,” iv. 1. 
186: “The trumpery in my house, go bring 7 hither.” 

ph ovviévros.—In Thuc., i. 138, oixelg ouvéce:, “mother wit,” 
is opposed to waGjoe, “learning”; and in Thue. i. 84, cuverds is 
opposed to paddy (see the note on Luke ii. 47). So the point seems 
to be that they have no aptitude for understanding: they have 
exposed their hearts as common roads to every evil influence of 
the world, till they have become hard as pavement. 

vd towapptvoy, x.7-A.—Constructio pregnans = “ that which has 
been sown into and is placed in it.” 

obrés toriv.—As a matter of fact, it is the truth taught, not 
the man, that is 6 owapels: but we can say omelpey iv, as well 
as omelpey owépua. The phrase is an Eastern way of saying, 
“This is he in whose case the seed was sown upon the road.” 
Luke (viii. 14) explains the phrase. This character we should call 
hard, and may illustrate it from Tennyson’s first “ Northern Far- 
mer.” The next is superficial, shallow: cf. “Still waters run 
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deep,” and its opposite, “ Noisy waters run shallow.” Contrast 
him who sold all for the sake of this treasure (ver. 44). 

20. e00ts.—ZJ.e., he does not count the cost ; thinks only of the 
sensation of having a new ideal and new hopes—nothing of the 
difficulties. 

21. wpdéoxatpos.—Temporary, not enduring. 

oxdvSadov.—See note on chap. v. 29. In N. T. oxdy8adoyv in- 
cludes anything which can hinder the development of spiritual 
life, or deter man from faith in the divine. 

22. pépipva, the burdens of life; dwdry, the pleasures. 

é&xdyOas.—Fields were often divided by hedges of thorns: cf. 
Exod. xxii. 6; Jer. iv.3; Job v. 5. Here it is rather seeds and roots 
of thorns that are alluded to. For the thought, cf. Prov. xxx. 8, 9: 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches ; feed me with food con- 
venient for me: lest I be full, and deny Thee, and say, Who is 
the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the name of my 
God in vain.” 

23. &} emphasises 8s = “and now this is he who.” 


LESSON XIII. 


THE PARABLES OF THE TARES, OF THE MUSTARD-SEED, 
AND OF THE LEAVEN.—St Matt. xiii. 24-43. 


THE PARABLE OF THE TARES—vers. 24-30. 


The Obstacles to the Growth of the Kingdom. 


24. dporww0n.—‘ Has become like’’—.c., since I (the speaker) 
have begun to establish the kingdom. 

25. tifdvea.—This is a word for which it is difficult to find an 
equivalent ; the nearest approach toit isdarnel. The plant is one 
so like wheat, that in the early stages of its growth the two can 
scarcely be distinguished ; so like, that it could even be imagined 
that the stalks of it, which appeared in fields sown with wheat, 
sprang not from separate seed, but from wheat-grains that had 
suffered degeneracy through unfavourable influences of soil or 
season. This opinion was actually entertained by the inhabit- 
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ants of Palestine in our Lord’s time, as it is still. The opinion, 
however, is probably a mistaken one, and the theory is not put 
forth in the parable, which representa the tares as springing from 
separate seed, sown after the wheat-seed had been cast into the 
ground. This darnel is poisonous, and is not uncommonly known 
as bastard wheat. 

dy te xabedSeav.—The rods dvOpémrous has no special force: the 
phrase means simply, “in the night”; cf. Job xxxiii. 15, “In a 
dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon man.” 
Cf. Hdtus., ix. 44, as 3¢ wpdow Tis vuntds mpoeAfAaro, Kal Hovxln 
edonxee elvar dva ta orpardweda, nal udrora of bwOpwro elvar év 
Drv. 

The “sowing in the night” refers to the secrecy with which 
evil deeds are done, and to their dark nature. Wickedness and 
goodness are constantly contrasted as light and darkness in the 
New Testament: cf. John iii. 20, “Every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds 
should be reproved.” 

éréotrepev.—‘ Sowed over the first seed.” 

26. rére.—Thomson, ‘ The Land and the Book,’ says: “In those 
parts where the grain has headed out, a child cannot mistake the 
¢:¢dvia for wheat or barley ; but where both are less developed, 
the closest scrutiny will often fail to detect them. I cannot do 
it at all with any confidence.” 

28. ovAdwpev.—Deliberative subjunctive. This was, and is, 
the usual practice, when the tares are merely stray stalks growing 
accidentally in the field. But owing to the malignity of the 
enemy, the case here mentioned is a special one: there was a 
crop of tares growing over the whole field. 

30. karaxatoa:.—Cf. 2 Sam. xxiii. 7. 


THE PARABLES OF THE MUSTARD-SEED AND THE LEAVEN— 
vers. 31-33. 


The Growth of the Kingdom. 

31.—&AAnv.—Jesus seems to be thinking of the paucity and 
insignificance of His disciples. In a similar spirit He called them 
a little flock, Luke xii. 32, and “ babes,” Matt. xi. 25. 

32.—puxpérepov. — For the comparative cf. xviii. 1. ‘As 
small as a grain of mustard-seed,” was a proverbial phrase current 
at that time. Jesus employed it, when He said, “If ye have 
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faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, 
Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall remove,’—Matt. xvii. 
20. Like other proverbs, however, it was not based on strict 
scientific truth. Smaller seeds do exist, such as those of the 
poppy andrye. The mustard-seed is not even perhaps the smallest 
of all seeds in proportion to the plant which springs from it; for 
it may be questioned, for example, whether the disproportion 
between the mustard-seed and the mustard-tree be greater than 
that between the acorn and the oak. Jesus as an orator is adopt- 
ing the popular language of the day, in which the mustard-seed 
was regarded as an emblem of the superlatively little. For the 
sentiment we may compare Seneca, Ep. Mor., xxxvii. 1, 2—‘‘ Words 
must be sown like seed, which, though it be small, yet when it has 
found a suitable place unfolds its strength, and from being the 
least spreads into the largest growth.” 

Tov Aaxdvev.— Than the (other) vegetables.” 

SévSpov.—A tree in comparison with the other plants. Stories 
are told of mustard-trees so tall, that a man could climb up into 
their branches, or ride beneath them on horseback ; and Thomson 
(‘The Land and the Book’) tells us, that in the plain of Akhar, 
where the soil is rich, he has seen samples of the tree “as tall as 
the horse and his rider.” All which, if true, proves that in Pal- 
estine the mustard-plant attains to a remarkable height for a 
garden herb, and especially for a herb growing from so small a 
seed. The aptness of the emblem here arises from the smallness 
of the seed as compared with the greatness of the result. It is 
surprising that the oak should come from the acorn, but the 
mustard-seed is microscopic as compared with the acorn, and 
. hence the size of the plant that springs from it creates more sur- 
prise, for ordinary people are not accurate in calculating dimen- 
sions; so that the growth of the mustard-tree from the mustard- 
seed is more sensational, so to speak, than the growth of the oak 
from the acorn. 

karaoKynvoty.—“ Dwell,” not necessarily “build nests”; “set- 
tle upon ”—~+.e., for the sake of the seed. The word comes from 
oxnvh, a tent or tabernacle, which, as being easily removed, came 
to mean a temporary habitation, and the verb to imply, “dwell 
in a temporary habitation.” Cf. viii. 20. 

33. odta tpla.—An ephah, the usual amount in baking. Cf. 
Gen. xviii. 6; Judges vi. 19; 1 Sam. i. 24. , 
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JESUS’ PARABLES FORESHADOWED IN THE SAYING OF ASAPH— 
vers, 34, 35. 


34. obStv AdAa.—Je., at that time. 

35. wpopfyrov.—T.e., Asaph. The passage referred to is Ps. 
xxviii. 2. 

épetEopar.—A word whose meaning has been ameliorated. It 
occurs in Ps. xviii. 2. It is derived by onomatop. from the sound 
in the throat. It is used (1) of spitting or spewing out; (2) of 
the sea surging or foaming against the land ; (3) in aor. %puvyoy, of 
roaring, in Homer, of oxen, in Thucyd., of men. 

In Ps. lxxviii. Asaph the prophet (so called 2 Chron. xxix. 
30) shows from history that the laws of God’s providence are 
eternal, and that the history of the Jews is a parable of the gov- 
ernment of the world. St Matthew here applies the phraseology 
of Asaph to the discourses of Jesus, in which He shows how the 
operations of nature in their most ordinary course are illustra- 
tions of the same providence. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE PARABLE OF THE TARES.—vers. 36-43. 


36. @pdcov occurs in the New Testament only here and in xv. 
15, and means “speaking in the way of explaining.” 

37. 6 vids rot &vOpwirov.—See note at the end of the chapter. 

38. vlol ris Bacwrelas. — J.ec., those whose moral nature is 
derived from the kingdom—.e., from the king, and who are the 
subjects of the king. So we have vioi rot vuppavos, viol rot 
ai@vos Tovrov, “the sons of Eli were sons of Belial,” Matt. ix. 15, 
Luke xvi. 8, 1 Sam. ii. 12; in Ezek. xxx. 5, “the children of the 
land”; and in 1 Macc. iv. 2, viol rijs &xpas for “the men who 
were in the fortress.” See note on v. 9. 

40. cvvredéig trod aldvos.—< The close of the current age” — 
i.¢., of the epoch that precedes the second coming of Christ. The 
word ovyréAea is found in Dan. ix. 26, 27, xii. 4, 13. 

41. dc ris BaowA.—T.ec., the &ypos, which in ver. 38 is defined by 
xdoyos, “the world,” as the sphere of the kingdom. 

oxdvSaha.—Abstract for concrete = “those who by their con- 
duct put stumbling-blocks in the way of others.” Cf. xvi. 23. 

42. viv «dpivov.— The phrase occurs in Dan. iii 6, of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s fiery furnace. Here it seems to refer to 
Gehenna. Cf. Rev. xx. 15: rhy Aluyny rov xupés. 
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6 xkav0nds.—The article is emphatic: “the ideal wailing and 
gnashing,” such that all other misery sinks into insignificance 
beside it. 

43. dxAdprpovoty.—This is from Dan. xii. 3. Cf. Rev. i 16; 
Wisd. iii. 7: év xaipg émixoris abrav dvaddupovow. They shall 
shine forth clearly from the mists which the sins of others have 
thrown around them. 


ADDITIONAL NorE ON 6 vids rob dv@péov (ver. 37). 


This title is found outside the Gospels only in Acta vii. 56; 
Rev. i. 13, xiv. 14. 

The phrase is used in the Old Testament to express the weakness 
and frailty of human nature, as in Job xxv. 6, “The stars are not 
pure in His sight: how much less man, that is a worm?! and the 
son of man, that is a worm?” Ps, cxlvi. 3, “Put not your trust 
in princes, nor in the son of man, in whom is no help.” 

About the time of the captivity the title received new promi- 
nence from its use in Ezekiel’s prophecies, where it occurs eighty- 
seven times as addressed by Jehovah to the prophet, apparently 
to keep him in remembrance of his frailty amidst the high honours 
of the revelations he was receiving. 

The passages, however, which seem to throw most light on its 
usage in the New Testament are— 

(1) Ps. viii. 4-8, “ What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that Thou visitest him? For Thou hast made 
him a little lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
and honour. Thou madest him to have dominion over the works 
of Thy hands; Thou hast put all things under his feet: all sheep 
and oxen, yea, and the beasts of the field; the fowls of the air, 
and the fish of the sea, and whatever passeth through the paths 
of the seas.” 

Here the sacred writer is glorying in the sovereignty that man, 
in spite of his frailty, possesses over the works of the Creator. 

(2) Dan. vii. 18, 14, “I saw in the night-visions, and, behold, 
one like a [not “the” as in E. V.] son of man came with the 
clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days, and they 
brought him near before Him. And there was given him dominion, 
and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, 
should serve him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which 
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shall not pass away, and his kingdom that which shall not be 
destroyed.”’ 

The prophet had previously described four secular or profane 
kingdoms of the earth under the image of four beasts which were 
powerful for a time, but whose dominion was taken away, whereas 
the being like a son of man is invested with a dominion that is 
universal and everlasting. 

It is not impossible that the thought of the Psalmist had sug- 
gested the imagery of the prophet. In both passages we have the 
notion of the son of man triumphant over the beasts. 

The date of the book of Daniel is not certainly known, but we 
know that the struggles of the Maccabees against Antiochus 
Epiphanes (B.c. 175-164) had made it a popular book, because it 
gave a scheme of universal history, from which the Jews derived 
fresh stimulus for their aspirations after freedom and empire. 
Jesus, Stephen (Acts vii. 56), and the author of the Apocalypse 
(Rev. i. 13, xiv. 14), all refer to it. 

It is probable that the Jews regarded this “son of man” as 
representing the holy people, and the dominion with which he was 
invested as symbolical of the future theocratic kingdom they were 
to enjoy, in contrast to the perishable earthly monarchies symbol- 
ised by the four overthrown beasts. Such indeed is the explana- 
tion given by the prophet himself in vers. 17, 18: “These great 
beasts, which are four, are four kings, which shall arise out of the 
earth. But the saints of the Most High shall take the kingdom, 
and possess the kingdom for ever, even for ever and ever.” 

We have no certain proof that “son of man” ever became a 
title of the Messiah; indeed, the question put to Jesus by the 
Jews in John xii. 34, “ Who is this Son of man?” seems to prove 
the contrary. The title “the Son of man” adopted by Jesus 
was new. He constantly used it of Himself as a periphrasis for 
“J,” primarily, as it would seem, in connection with His proclama- 
tion of the approaching establishment of the kingdom of God. 

The title was, first of all, an assertion on His part that in Him and 
through Him were to be fulfilled the aspirations of His country- 
men to which the popular prophet had given expression,—that He 
was the Son of man who was invested with universal and everlast- 
ing dominion by God Himself. What that kingdom was, how- 
ever, and how it differed from the ordinary conceptions of His 
countrymen, He took pains to define not only by His teaching 


———y, 
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in the Sermon on the Mount and in the parables bearing on the 
subject, but by the phrases and sentences in which He employed 
the title. 

If we confine our attention to those passages in which all the 
three synoptic Gospels represent Him as using the title, we find 
that it has invariably an official or Messianic significance, insomuch 
that we might almost venture to form a creed from the clauses 
in which it occurs. Thus the Son of man has power on earth to 
forgive sins—Mark ii. 10, Matt. ix. 6, Luke v. 24; is Lord of the 
Sabbath—Mark ii. 28, Matt. xii. 8, Luke vi. 5; is destined to suffer 
and to be slain, and to rise again the third day—Mark viii. 31, 
Matt. xvi. 21, Luke ix. 22; and to return in the glory of His 
Father with the angels—Mark viii. 38, Matt. xvi. 27, Luke ix. 26; 
to be delivered up to the chief priests and Scribes, and by them 
to the Gentiles, and to be mocked and scourged and slain, and to 
rise again the third day—Mark x. 33, 34, Matt. xx. 18, 19, Luke 
Xviii. 32, 33; to be a minister or servant—Mark x. 45, Matt. xx. 28, 
Luke xxii. 27 ; to come on or in the clouds, or a cloud, with great 
power and glory—Mark xiii. 26, Matt. xxiv. 30, Luke xxi. 27; goes 
to fulfil His destiny, betrayed by one of His followers—Mark xiv. 
21, Matt. xxvi. 24, Luke xxii. 22. 

The last quotation but one seems to refer especially to Dan. vii. 
13, as does Matt. xvi. 27, 28, xix. 28, xxv. 31; Luke xxii. 69 

In one passage Jesus may have been referring to Ps. viii.—viz., 
in Matt. viii. 20; Luke ix. 58: “ Foxes have holes, and the fowls 
of the air have nesta, but the Son of man [under whose feet they 
are all put] hath not where to lay His head.” This psalm is inter- 
preted of the Messiah in 1 Cor. xv. 27, “For He hath put all 
things under His feet,’—Eph. i. 22, Heb. ii. 8; and Jesus uses it 
in answer to His enemies in Matt. xxi. 16. 

If, then, we connect the words of the psalmist and the prophet 
with the words of Jesus, we may fairly infer what it was that 
Jesus implied by the title “Son of man.” He claimed to be the 
mysterious Being mentioned in Daniel in whom the aspirations of 
the nation were to be fulfilled, and who was to be invested with 
everlasting dominion. But on His lips the words lose their narrow 
reference to Israel, and assert His relationship to the whole of 
humanity; they declare His kingdom to be no mere aggrandisement 
of Judaism, but a dominion over the hearts of men, won by seeking 
and saving the lost, maintained by serving and self-sacrifice. 
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By adopting the title Jesus asserted His Messiahship, and yet 
guarded against the errors into which the assertion of it might 
lead His countrymen, and even His disciples. In taking such a 
“modest and lovable”? name as His ordinary appellation, rather 
than that of Prophet, or King, or Christ, or Son of God, He ex- 
pressed His ardent desire to embrace all men in His Messianic 
kingdom, whether they were publicans and sinners, or Pharisees 
and Sadducees; whether philosophers and theologians, or the 
veriest outcasts in the most squalid habitations in any quarter of 
the globe. Nihil humani a se alienum putat. By the complete 
humanity of His life, His privations, His loneliness, His love and 
sympathy for all that bears the image of man, He has given new 
hopes to the human race, and brought them nearer to His Father, 
with whom He seeks to unite them in trust and love, 


LESSON XIV. 


THE PARABLES OF THE H1D TREASURE, OF THE PEARL, AND 
OF THE Net—St Matt. xiii. 44-52, with St Mark iv. 26-29. 


44-46.—The Parables of the Hid Treasure and of the Pearl. The 
appropriation of the kingdom by mankind. 


44, In an unsettled country like Palestine it would be quite 
common to conceal money, as men would never feel secure from 
the extortions of the oppressor: cf. Jer. xli. 8; Job. iii. 21; Prov. 
ii. 4. “The present population of Palestine has a passion for 
treasure-seeking. There are at this hour hundreds of persons thus 
engaged all over the country. Not a few spend their last farthing 
in these ruinous efforts.’”’—‘ The Land and the Book.’ Cf. xxv. 18. 

Readers of Scott will remember the scene in the ‘ Antiquary.’ 

tH dyp@.— The field of the estate on which he was working.” 
Cf. Luke xv. 15. 

%cpupe—His conduct would be in accordance with Jewish law. 
If a man had found a treasure in loose coins among the corn, it 
would certainly be his if he bought the corn. If he had found it 
on the ground, or in the soil, it would be his if he could claim 
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ownership of the soil; and even if the field were not his own, un- 
leas others could prove their right to it (Edersheim), But this is 
an unessential detail: the point of the parable is the man’s earnest- 
ness, which leads him to sell all he has that he may buy the field 
containing the treasure. 

Ths xapas atrov.— His joy,” not “ joy over it.” 

trdye.—The present, more animated than the aorist, expresses 
the speed with which the finder resolves and carries his resolution 
into execution. 

45. éuwépw. — One who travels for mercantile purposes: from 
axépos, opp. to xdanAos, a small trader. 

46. papyap(ras.—The pearl would probably be found in the 
pearl-oyster, of which there would be an abundance in the Persian 
Gulf. The simile is the more appropriate, as “ wise sayings ” are in 
Arabic called “ pearls”: cf. vii. 6. The €va roAtripoy might 
be rendered into Latin by the word “wnio,” a unique pearl, of 
which we are told two were never found together. The ancients 
had a very beautiful though unscientific theory about the origin 
of the pearl. They believed that it was formed by the dew of 
heaven entering into the shell in which it was found, the quality 
and form of the pearl depending on the purity of the dew, the 
state of the atmosphere, and even the hour of the day at the time 
of its conception. An ancient pearl was valued by Pliny at 
£80,000 sterling. A pearl is mentioned as being in the possession 
of the Emperor of Persia which was bought of an Arab in ites 
and valued at a sum equal to £110,400. 

In our time we should probably prefer to use the diamond as an 
emblem of the highest good. Shakespeare uses “ pearl” for “ the 
dite’? —“*T see thee compassed with thy kingdom’s pearl,” — 
“‘ Macbeth,” v. 7. 56. 

mwérpaxe.—“‘ Sells at once.” The perfect marks the rapidity of 
the transaction. 


47-50.—The Parable of the Net—The separation at the judgment. 


47. wayhvy—from which probably comes our word seine—was & 
large drag-net, which was leaded and buoyed, and then drawn 
in acircle. ‘Some row the boat, some cast out the net, some on 
shore pull the rope with all their strength ; others throw stones 
and beat the waters at the ends of the net, to frighten the fish 
from escaping there.”—‘ The Land and the Book.’ 
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48. ra cawpd.—This may have a reference to the distinction 
between the clean and unclean fish. The word literally means 
“‘ putrid,’ then, more generally, “worthless, useless for food”’ ; 
so that it may here mean those fish which were not worth 
preserving. 

This parable is a complement to that of the tares; it refers to 
missionary labours. Not all the converts will display Christian 
virtues. The missionaries are prepared for disappointment, and 
for patience and tolerance. 

49. &doproter.—The contracted Attic future. Cf. xxv. 32. 


51, 52.—The Scribes of the kingdom of heaven. 


52. Sua rofro.—An expression of consequence, but not a strong 
one: “well then.” 

ypappatets.—This word, which to the Jew presented the idea 
of an exponent of the Jewish law, is here ameliorated and re- 
ferred to the exponent of the religion of Jesus; but in order to 
distinguish the new Scribes from the old, the clause pabnrevdels 
7H Baoid, is added. 

padyrevey tive properly means, “to be a disciple of any one.” 
Here the verb is used transitively—‘“ made a disciple of the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

&Péd\Aea.— Cf. Luke x. 35. 

O@ncavpod.—In the illustration this means the chest (ii. 11, xii 
35) in which the householder keeps his money and jewels; in 
the interpretation it means the stores of knowledge which the 
teacher has at his disposal for purposes of instruction. 

Kaiva Kal wadaid.—Thoughts and principles hitherto unknown, 
and those which had been taught in former ages. The Jewish 
Scribe taught the old only, and always quoted authority for what 
he said, and hence in his teaching there could be no progress. 
The Christian teacher is to find fresh thoughts and illustrations 
for and from the various countries and ages in which he lives. 
Jesus had taken His illustrations from the scenery and life of 
Galilee ; St Paul, after Christianity had spread over the Roman 
Empire, took his from the Roman soldiers, the Greek das, the 
Ephesian temple, the Olympian games. The words of Jesus 
grant liberty to Christian teachers to seek new meanings from 
the spirit of His teaching: His great sayings will furnish them 
with new thoughts, as they and their successors in all ages of the 
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world gain new experiences. They are, so to speak, to work out 
deductions as well as to learn their book work. New problems 
will constantly be presenting themselves, to solve which, wisdom, 
and judgment, and knowledge will be necessary, and the illumina- 
tion of their Master’s spirit. 


THE PARABLE OF THE SEED GROWING SECRETLY AND 
SLowLy—Mark iv. 26-29. 


26. BédAy.—The aorist expressing the single act completed once 
for all, while the presents, xa@. and éyelp., express continually 
repeated acts. Cf. Matt. xxv. 5, évdoratay nal éxadevdoy. 

The construction seems to be, “the kingdom of God is thus, 
that a man shall have cast ’’—1.¢., shall be as though he have cast: 
it appears to be a combination of ds &y@. Badwy and ds eddy &y 0, 
BaAy. 

@s may be either “when,” as in Luke iv. 25, or “how.” Ob- 
serve the emphatic position of adrds, and translate, “ how knoweth 
not he:” cf. John iii. 8,—“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” Both in that passage and in ours, Jesus seems to have 
had in His thoughts Eccles. xi. 4,6: “He that observeth the wind 
shall not sow; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. 
In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thine hand; for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either 
this or that, or whether they both shall be alike good.” Cf. Pa. 
exxvi. 5, 6. 

Thomson (‘The Land and the Book’) says: “'The idea of the 
passage in Ecclesiastes is, sow early and sow late as opportunity 
offers or circumstances require: and the wise farmer in Palestine 
must act thus; for no human sagacity, no length of experience, 
will enable him to determine, in any given year, that what is sown 
early will prosper best. If the spring be late, wet, and cold, the 
early grain grows too rank, lodges, and is blasted; while the late 
sown yields a large harvest. 

28. wAfhpn otrov—v. l., rAfpns oiros—i.e., éort, which emphasises 
the fulness. There is another v. U., rAfpns otroy, as in Acts vi. 5, 
wAfpns being indeclinable in the sing. For this usage there is 
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good authority in the LXX.: cf. (perhaps) John i.14. But the 
acc. *Afpy occurs in 2 John 8. 

The ear may be defined as holy feeling, lofty ideals ; the fruit as 
virtue that can withstand temptation: the first is a good impulse, 
the second a good habit. 

29. wapaSot.— Either (1) intrans., “deliver itself over ””—1.e., by 
its ripeness in the harvesting ; but it is doubtful whether any other 
instance of this meaning can be found: cf., however, Virg., Georg., 
i. 287, “‘ Multa adeo gelidi melius se nocte dederunt.” The mod- 
ern Greek version, #piudoy, seems to favour this rendering. Or 
(2)=“allow”: cf. Polyb., xxii. 24. 9, ris Spas wapadidodvons. 
The tense is the 2d aor. conj., as if from a pres. verb, 8d ; cf. 
Mark xiv. 11: cf. vot, as if from yvdw, in Luke xix. 15. 

Groor. Td Spér.—Cf. Joel iii. 13, dkaworré:Aate 1d Spéwravoy Sri 
wapéornkey 56 rpuynrés: Rev. xiv. 15, 16. 


LESSON XV. 


THE PARABLE OF THE LITTLE CHILD—St Matt. 
Xvili. 1-14. 


THE LITTLE ONES OF THE KINGDOM. 


1. tlg &pa.— Who under these circumstances ?” with a refer- 
ence to something that had preceded, but what that was cannot 
now be determined. Jesus and His disciples were about to leave 
Galilee, and proceed on their way to Jerusalem. The disciples 
dreamt that Jesus would, on reaching the capital, assume the 
sovereignty, and already began to apportion the honours among 
them. Peter, too, had recently been told he was to have the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven (Matt. xvi. 19), and there were 
occasions when Peter, James, and John were specially selected by 
their Master to be His companions. 

pellwv—i.e., Trav tArAwy. Cf. Matt. xiii. 32. 

2. Jesus acts a parable: teaching by such parabolic actions was 
common among the prophets—cf. 1 Kings xxii. 11. 

3, orpadire—“ Turn back ;” ambition is the wrong road: they 
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must retrace their steps, and seek the road of childlike humility, 
or they will not even enter the kingdom, far less attain eminence 
in it. 

4, tamravece, coming before éaurdy, is emphatic. 

vo wadlov rotro.—The child was probably at that moment 
displaying its natural modesty by shrinking from the attention 
drawn to it. 

5. S&nrar contains the notion of “cherish and take thought 
for.” 

Tovovro—t.¢., one who had become like the child in simplicity 
and humility, and, being unassuming and unselfish, would especi- 
ally need protection, and be exposed to wrong from the pushing 
and self-asserting. 

tv.—Emphatic—.e., a single one. 

6. puxpdv.-—Cf. x. 42. The passage occurs also in Mark x. 42 
and Luke xvii. 2, without any reference to children. Jesus seems 
to be passing away from the metaphor: perhaps a motion of the 
hand towards His most recent converts indicated that He meant 
the young in faith. He speaks with fatherly tenderness of them : 
cf. the phrase, puxpdy wroiumoy in Luke xii. 32, where Jesus is seek- 
ing to encourage His disciples against fear and anxiety. Here He 
is probably answering a thought rising in the minds of the dis- 
ciples —“ If the members of the kingdom are to be like little 
children, how shall they defend themselves and its dominions in 
this rough world?” Solomon, in succeeding to the kingdom, had 
spoken of himself as “a little child” in experience and knowledge 
(1 Kings iii. 7). 

oxavSakloyn.—Lit., “trip up with a oxavddanOpoy” (the touch- 
twig in a trap), and so “ be the cause of his fall.” 

ovphépe tva.—In classic Greek we should have the inf. 

ptros évixdés.—The larger kind of millstone, as opposed to that 
worked by a woman (xxiv. 41). 

katratrovric@y.— A punishment not spoken of in the Jewish 
law ; but Josephus (Ant., xiv. 15. 10) records that the Galileans, 
revolting from their commanders, drowned the partisans of Herod. 
Among the Romans, a parricide, after being scourged, was sewn 
up with a dog, a cock, a snake, and a monkey, and thrown into the 
sea. What is meant is, that such men would subject themselves 
to a destruction equal to that of the most infamous criminals. 

wé\ayos.—Curtius says this word means the sea especially in 
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its dangerous character, and connects it with the root wAay. Cf. 
xAnoow, to beat; and the Lat. plango: cf. Od., v. 335, GAds éy 
weAdyeoot; Hec., 938, &Asov éx) wéAayos. Others derive it from 
wad, @ flat surface, plain: cf. equor. 


7-10 contains a parenthetic lament over the inevitable oxdyBara, 


7.—otal.—Not a curse, but a lamentation. 

Te xkéopeo.—Here = humanity. 

amd.— Resulting from,” not “ because of.” Cf. vii. 16; Luke 
xix. 4, 

8. The hand and the foot are symbolical of the energies exercised 
by them. Cf. v. 29, 30. 

caddy... 4.—In later Greek the particle 4 appears to have gained 
an independent comparative force, so as occasionally to dispense 
with a comparative degree: cf. Luke xv. 7, xviii. 14. The usage is 
very common in the LXX., and was perhaps derived from the 
Hebrew usage, by which the comparative idea is expressed by the 
positive adjective, followed by the preposition min (from). There 
are, however, instances in the classics, as Thuc., vi. 21—aloxpdy 
Biacbévras dredOeiv } Sorepoy éxtperaméurec Ga (Carr). 

ardp aloviov.—See note on v. 22. 

alwvrcov.—See note on Luke x. 25. ‘ 


10.—Jesus resumes the reference to the “little ones” interrupted 
at ver. 7. 


Aéyo tptv.—This is one of those expressions of solemn certainty 
which caused His hearers to say that Jesus taught as one having 
authority, and not as the Scribes (vii. 29). 

ol &yyeAo..—There are other indications of the belief in guar- 
dian angels, in Acts xii. 15; Heb. i 14. 

BrAdérovor—i.e., “have free access to His presence, are in high 
honour with Him:” the simile is taken from an oriental court. 
Cf. 2 Kings xxv.19; Esth. i. 14; 1 Kings x. 8—ol waidés cov obra: 
of wapeornkdres evimidy cov 8:dAov; Matt. v. 8; Heb. xii. 14; 
Tobit xii. 15: “Iam Raphael, one of the holy angels which pre- 
sent the prayers of the saints, and which go in and out before the 
glory of the Holy One.” 

12, él ra Spy.—To be taken with dpels— having let them 
range over the mountains.” Cf. Matt. xiii. 2, ér) rdy aiyiardy 
elorhxes ; and for doels, the use of Aperos in sch., Pr., 666, and 
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Eur., Ion, 822., where it is used of an animal allowed to range at 
will. 

13.—See Luke xv. 4, where the parable is further expanded. 

14. &wpoobev.— Hellenistic for évamoy, “in the presence of.’ 

Not only are the pu:xpol not to be despised, but if they go astray 
those that are stronger in the faith are to seek to amend them. 

There is an irony in the use of the word pixpol, for the great 
ones of the earth may be mi«pof in the faith. Thus the Emperor 
Theodosius did public penance, at the bidding of St Ambrose, for 
the massacre of the people of Thessalonica (a.p. 390). 


LESSON XVII. 


On DISPUTES WITHIN THE KiInapom—St Matt. xviii. 15-35. 


15-20.—The method of dealing with an offending brother. 


15. traye.—Do not wait for him to come: it is easier for the 
offended person to make the first advances. 

Hcyfov.—Convict him of his fault by reasoning: cf. John viii. 
9, where the sin of the Pharisees is brought home to them by their 
own conscience. The precept appears to be an adaptation of Lev. 
xix. 17: “Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine heart: thou 
shalt in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and not suffer sin upon 
him ”’ (7.e., bear not secret ill-will). Cf. James v. 19. 

“éxépSyoras.—Instead of gaining an advantage in money or other- 
wise over thy brother in a law-court, and so embittering him more 
than ever, thou hast gained thy brother for thyself and for God. 
xepdéw is used in this sense in 1 Cor. ix. 19; 1 Pet. iii. 1. 

A beautiful illustration of this method is found in the ‘ Medita- 
tions’ of the Stoic emperor, Marcus Aurelius (xi. 10): “What 
will the most violent man do to thee if thou continuest to be of a 
kind disposition towards him, and if, as opportunity offers, thou 
gently admonishest him and calmly correctest his errors at the 
very time when he is trying to do thee harm, saying, ‘ Not so, my 
child ; we are constituted by nature for something else: I shall 
certainly not be injured, but thou art injuring thyself, my child’ ? 


._ 
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And show him with gentle tact and by general principles that 
this is so, and that even bees do not as he does, nor any animals 
that are formed by nature to be gregarious. And thou must do 
this neither with any double meaning nor in the way of reproach, 
but affectionately and without any rancour in thy soul; and not 
as if thou wert lecturing him, nor yet that any bystander may 
admire, but when he is alone.” 
_ 16. rl ordéparos.—-These words are partly taken from the 
Law. Cf. Deut. xix. 15; 1 Tim. v. 19; 2 Cor. xiii. 1. 
pfjpa.—Hebraistically used for “ the fact spoken of.” Cf. Luke 
ii, 15, 1d pia todro rd yeyords (the birth of Christ as told by the 
shepherds). 

17. éx«Anola.—In classical Greek this word signified the as- 
sembly of the free burghers of a Greek state, called together by a 
«jpvt, the word being derived from é« and xadéw, because the 
citizens were summoned from among the mass of the population. 
In this signification it occurs in Acts xix. 32 of the assembly at 
Ephesus ; but its use in the New Testament must be traced to 
the LXX., in which it frequently appears as a translation of the 
Hebrew Kahal, the congregation of Israel summoned or met for 
a definite purpose, or the community or house of Israel (for the 
assembly mustered by houses, and on the house the Hebrew 
polity was based), viewed in the light of a congregation. Thus 
the word expresses the idea of the Greek woA:rela, except that 
the Hebrew nation was a “ holy people,” held together by religious 
rather than political bonds. 

It was in the latter sense that the word was adopted by the 
writers of the New Testament, and applied by them to the new 
Christian society. éxxAnola occurs only twice in the Gospels 
(here and in Matt. xviii. 17)—both times in a speech uttered by 
Jesus. Itis applied in Acts ii. 47 for the first time to an actually 
existing institution. It is often found in the writings of St Paul 
in the sense of “a society” or “community” of Christ, whether 
belonging to a single locality (1 Cor. i. 2), or the whole body of 
Christ’s followers, viewed as a house, like Israel,—a community 
bound together by bonds of religion (Eph. v. 25). 

It was customary to denounce obstinate offenders in the syna- 
gogue. The medieval Jewish commentator Maimonides says: 
“If any refuse to feed his children they reprove him, they shame 
him, they urge him; if he still refuse, they make proclamation 
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against him in the synagogue, saying, ‘He is a cruel man, and 
will not nourish his children,—more cruel than the unclean birds 
themselves, for they feed their young ones.’ ” 

6 W@vixds.—The article is generic, as we say, “the historian,” 
“the poet.” The Jews had no communion of worship with the 
Gentiles and publicans,—these were cut off from the holy nation: 
so Jesus means here that such an obstinate transgressur cannot 
be associated with as a Christian. We see practical illustrations 
of the working of this precept in 1 Cor. v. 1-5; 1 Cor. vi. 1-6; 
2 Cor. ii. 6, 7. 

18. Bea dav Shonre, «.7.A.—Binding and loosing, in Jewish 
religious phraseology, meant forbidding and allowing. Many 
things that the school of Shammai “bound,” the school of Hillel 
“loosed.” 

In xvi. 19 this power had been adjudged to Peter; here it 
is given to all the disciples, representing the Church. In that 
passage the reference seems to be to the external organisation of 
the kingdom ; in this, especially to the power of forgiveness of 
sins. Jesus brought a new power of forgiveness into the world, 
and has infused it inte His disciples—1.e., into those who are filled 
with His spirit. But besides this, He introduced new moral 
powers and a deeper code of morals, so that those who are loyal 
to Him “bind,” that is, “forbid,” vindictiveness and lustful 
thoughts, and pride and selfishness—sins of the thought as well 
as of the act. Historically, as Christianity has been the religion 
accepted by the most civilised nations in the world, the precepts 
of Peter and the other disciples of Jesus have been those which 
have “bound” and “loosed ’”’—+.e., “forbidden” or “allowed” 
thoughts, words, and acts in the civilised world. 

19. wavrdés.—The construction is a case of attraction: way 
should have been the subject of the principal clause of the sen- 
tence, but was attracted to the subordinate clause and joined to 
mpdyparos, so that without the attraction the clause would run 
thus: éay 300 cupd. wep) mpdyparos, wav 8 day air. yev. abrois. 

20. 8v0.—The trustworthiness of the Christian judgment does 
not depend on numbers, but on the fulfilment of the true condi- 
tions of the Christian life. 

cuvrypévar.—aovvatis was subsequently used of assemblies of 
the Church for religious services, and especially for the Holy 
Communion. 
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alg 7d dpdv Svopa.—For Christian objects and in a Christian 
temper, having in view what my name implies. 

éxet ely(.—The Rabbis also spoke of the’Shechinah being present 
where two or three elders sat together in judgment. 


21-35.—The limits of forgiveness : the parable of the Unforgiving 
Debtor. 

21. woodxts. — There must, thought the disciples, be some 
limit to the forgiveness just implied; so Peter, anxious for a 
rule, suggests the sacred number seven. Even this was more 
than twice the number of times declared by the Rabbis to be 
requisite: they said three times, not four. 

kal d¢ofow.—A Hellenistic construction ; in classic Greek 
Guaprhoe: would be in a participial form. 

22. The answer of Jesus has found expression in modern times 
in the words of the poet Wordsworth, when speaking of self- 
sacrifice— 

** Give all thou canst; high heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more.” 


It finds apt illustration in the words of Euripides (Bacchze, 209), 
when speaking of the worship due to a god, 8: apOudv S'ovdty abte- 
aOa: 6éAc:— The god desires not to be glorified by certain fixed 
numbers.” 

So Jesus, in His answer to Peter, implies forgiveness is not a 
matter of arithmetic: it is to be measured out in quality, not in 
quantity. 

éB8. érrd perhaps should be rendered 77 times: cf. Gen. iv. 
24 (L.XX.), of Lamech’s seventy and seven-fold. The use of the 
symbolical number intensified was doubtless intended to lead 
Peter away from any numerical standard,—from the letter to 
the spirit. 

23. Sua rotro.—Because I have enjoined such unlimited for- 
giveness. 

@p0160n.— Past tense, because the kingdom of heaven was 
already established with Jesus as King, and His disciples as 
subjects. 

cuvapar ASyov.-—An unclassical expression for S:adoyl(ecba: xpds 
twa: cf, chap. xxv. 19. “To take up along with another,” and 
so “ to cast up accounts with another.” The 8ovAv: are the king’s 
ministers, who are indebted to him through having received money 
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on loan, or as treasurers, land stewards, or the like. In an East- 
ern monarchy all the subjects are slaves. Probably an Eastern 
satrap would be thought of here. 

24. puplov radkdvrev.—The Attic talent of silver was equiv- 
alent to about £243, 15s. of English money, so that the sum 
would not fall far short of two millions and a half English. This 
immense sum represents the falling short on the part of man of 
the standard of the perfections of God. 

25. pt fxovros.—pz?) states reasons or conditions, od states 
facts ; but this distinction is not maintained in Hellenistic Greek: 
hence #}) €xovros may = (1) when he had not; or (2) because he 
had not. 

wpaSfvar.—The Mosaic law allowed the sale of an insolvent 
debtor, apparently with his family, but he might be redeemed at 
the year of jubilee—Lev. xxv. 39, 47. The king was therefore 
acting simply in accordance with the laws, with no unusual 
cruelty. Such indeed was the universal code of antiquity: cf. 
2 Kings iv. 1. 

26. wévta atrodécw oot.—He has not a very high standard. 
He thinks the future can make up for the past. The severity of 
God, as represented in the parable, is like Joseph’s harshness with 
his brethren, love in disguise. 

In Wisd. iv. 20 there is a picture of the sinner before the tri- 
bunal of God that contains a similar figure to that in the parable— 
‘When they cast up the accounts of their sins, they shall come with 
fear: and their own iniquities shall convince them to their face.” 

27. owhayxvurbels. — “Touched to the heart,” or simply 

** touched.” 

28. &e&\0ev.—As soon as he leaves his lord’s presence, he is 
changed from a humble suppliant to a hard-hearted tyrant. So 
it has been said no one can abide in the presence of God and be 
without sympathy. The finest illustration in all literature, per- 
haps, of callousness connected with departure from the divine 
presence, is found in the terribly brief and telling words about 
Judas when he left the presence of Jesus in order to betray Him, 
as recorded in John xiii. 30—AaBdav ody Td Popov exeivos, ebOéws 
ef7jAGev - Fv 5 yd=. So in the parable, as he leaves the presence of 
his lord, the night of hatred and selfishness seems to settle down 
on the soul of the debtor. 

éxatév Syvdpia.—The denarius was the standard Roman coin, 
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It was worth considerably less than one shilling, and may perhaps 
best be rendered franc. A hundred denarii would be much less 
than £5. The proportion Jesus wishes to enforce on Peter’s mind 
is, that the offences of one man against another are to the trespasses 
of man against the standard of the perfection of God what five 
pounds are to two millions. 

tarviye (imperf.)—As the Roman law allowed creditors to drag 
their debtors before the judge, holding them by the throat. Cf. 
Plautus, “ Obtorto collo ad prztorem trahor.” 

d +. def{ccs.—The ind. with e¥ implies, “if you owe me, as 
you do,”—+.e., “you owe me; therefore pay.” He employs the 
phrase ef 7: in preference to the more definite 871, because from 
shame he uses the vaguest expressions he can find in alluding to 
the sum, so small in comparison with what he owed himself. This 
conditional form was originally, though not here, a sign of cour- 
tesy. Cf. Luke xix. 8-—ef tivds ti douxopdyrnga. 

29. The phraseology of ver. 26 is dramatically repeated, except 
that for wpocexdve: is substituted wapexdAe:, a more appropriate 
word to express the entreaty of an equal. This very posture of 
his fellow-servant should have reminded him of his Lord’s mercy - 
when he was entreating Him in a similar attitude. Cf. Hecuba’s 
appeal to Ulysses—Eur., Hec., 273-278. 

31. &vwfOnocay.—A very beautiful word: they were pained, 
rather than angry. The same phrase is used to express the pain 
of the disciples when Jesus told them one of them was destined 
to betray Him—Matt. xxvi. 22. 

Sterddyoay.—A strong word, vividly depicting the animation 
of the indignant narrators. “Told him plainly all that had hap- 
pened.” So in the Geneva version. The word = declaraverunt. 

32, Tacav tiv éheAfv.—A very emphatic expression. Wecan 
estimate the value of the debt if we bear in mind that 10,000 
talents of silver is the sum at which Haman reckons the revenue 
derivable from the destruction of the whole Jewish people—Esth, 
iii. 9. 

34. rots Bacaviprrats.—This is a detail from the practice in the 
East, where torturing to discover hidden money was common ; and 
cf. Livy, ii. 28: “ Ductum se ab creditore non in servitutem sed in 
ergastulum et carnificinam esse: inde ostentans tergum foedum 
recentibus vestigiis vulnerum.” There is no mention of torturing 
in the Old Testament; it was introduced into Palestine by Herod: 
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cf. Jos., B. J., i. 30. 2; Ant., xvi.1. Here the word does not, pro- 
bably, imply that the debtor was to be tortured, but that he was 
to be given into the custody of the roughest kind of jailers, who 
had the power of torturing in certain cases. 

tos G1roSq@.—This is too vague to be interpreted as throwing 
any light on the duration of future punishment. 

The object of the parable is to teach us there is no moral fitness 
for the kingdom of heaven in the heart of him who is unsym- 
pathising, unforgiving, and unkind. 

35. 4d Trav xapSiav.— To the exclusion of all pynoixaxia, 
“‘ remembrance of the injury.” 

Cf. Ecclus. xxviii. 3, 4: “One man beareth hatred against 
another, and doth he seek pardon from the Lord? he showeth no 
mercy to a man who is like himself, and doth he ask forgiveness of 
his own sins ?”’ 

The favourite expression for the mercy and forgiving disposition 
of God in the Old Testament is that found in Ps. xxxvi. 6, lvii. 10: 
“Thy mercy is great unto the heavens, and thy truth unto the 
clouds ;” which is expanded in Px, ciii. 11,12: ‘As the heaven is 
high above the earth, so great is His mercy toward them that 
fear Him: as far as the east is from the west, so far hath He 
removed our transgressions from us.” 

The finest expression of the purity of God, as contrasted with 
the impurity of man, is perhaps that in Job xv. 15, 16: “ Behold, 
He putteth no trust in His saints; yea, the heavens are not clean 
in His sight. How much more abominable and filthy is man, 
which drinketh iniquity like water?” and cf. Job iv. 18, 19, xxv. 5: 
“Behold even to the moon, and it shineth not; yea, the stars are 
not pure in His sight: how much less man, that is a worm; and 
the son of man, which is a worm ?” 

Cf. Isa. lxiv. 6: ‘ We are all as an unclean thing, and all our 
righteousnesses are as filthy rags.” 

In the Book of Job, however, God is regarded as the great and 
unapproachable Creator ; in the Book of Isaiah, as the King of 
His people Israel. In the one case man is regarded as puny and 
unclean beside the vastness and purity of the Creator, as imper- 
fectly represented by His works; in the other God’s people are 
regarded and punished as rebellious subjects, because they have 
failed to keep His laws: therefore they are sent away into captivity 
out of His presence. 
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But, in the thought of Jesus, God is a Father, and men are 
brothers in the same family. The profounder the knowledge the 
children have of the character of their Father, the profounder is 
their consciousness of their own deficiencies as compared with His 
perfections. The infinite greatness and purity of the character of 
the Father is made a ground not for their fear of Him, but for 
their love and forbearance toward one another. Such a thought 
the disciples, men of a race the general stability of whose charac- 
ter made it very difficult for them to uproot the feeling of vindic- 
tiveness from their hearts, were naturally slow to learn. Neither 
could Jesus teach them at once the full meaning of the new Chris- 
tian idea of forgiveness. We find it learnt and taught in the 
Epistle of St John, i.11, “ He that hateth his brother is in dark- 
ness ;”’ iii. 14, “ He that loveth not his brother abideth in death ;” 
iv. 8, “He that loveth not knoweth not God;” 20, “He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God 
whom he hath not seen?” 


LESSON XIX. 


On Dorna AND Betnc—St Luke x. 25-42. 


25-387.—The Good Samaritan. 


25.—vopixdés.—An interpreter of the Mosaic law. St Mark (xii. 
28) uses ypaypareuvs in this passage; St Matt. (xxii. 35) voids. 
vouids seems to be more specific =jurisconeultus ; ypaumarevs more 
general =literatus. Luke probably prefers vouixds, as more intelli- 
gible to Gentiles. 

évéorn.—Jesus and those with Him being seated. Cf. Mark xiv. 
57; Acts vi. 9. ‘ 

éxreapdfeav.—The preposition strengthens the word ; we may 
perhaps translate, “putting Him to a strong and carefully chosen 
test.” Cf. iv. 12; Deut. vi. 16; Matt. iv. 7; 1 Cor. x. 9. 

vl wovfras.—He was thinking of some isolated act: Jesus di- 
recta him to a habitual state of the soul—that of love, which does 
not “nicely calculate less or more.” He was thinking of eternal 
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life as a prize to be gained ; Jesus teaches him that he who loves 
lives, and he who loves not lives not. 

{wfv.—In Hellenistic Greek (wh has been ameliorated in usage ; 
Blos has deteriorated. The classic usage is seen in the derivation 
of zoology as opposed to biography ; the Hellenistic in such phrases 
as 750vad rod Blov, in Luke viii. 14, contrasted with alémos in this 
passage, and (wh rot @eod in Eph. iv. 18. With the Hebrew, (wf 
meant life worth living: cf. Ps. xxx. 5, “In His favour is (wf: 
weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
Jesus (Luke xii. 15) says, “A man’s (wh consisteth not in the 
abundance of things he possesses.” And when Moses (Deut. xxx. 
19) solemnly lays before all Israel the consequences of obedience 
and disobedience to God, and continues, in ver. 20, to speak of 
God as their “ life,” it is obvious that neither life nor death is used 
in a barely literal sense, but as identical with good and evil re- 
spectively. Consequently the Hebrews had no further term than 
“life” by which to express the enjoyment of the perfect blessings 
of Messiah’s reign, when 6 aidy obros with all ita evils should have 
passed away, and 6 aiwy 6 épyduevos at last have come. Hence 
what the young man means is, “ What shall I do to inherit the 
blessings of the Messianic reign?” To these blessings the Psalm- 
ist alludes (Ps. xvi. 10, 11) in the words, “ Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in the place of the dead: Thou wilt show me the path of life : 
at [or in] Thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.” 

aléviov.—This adjective means sometimes “ without beginning 
or end,” as of God, Rom. xvi. 26 (dudvos aidvios, 2 Macc. i. 25); 
sometimes “ without beginning, or ascertainable beginning,” as in 
xpévois alwvlos, Rom. xvi. 25; or “ without end, or ascertainable 
end,” as 2 Cor. iv. 18, “The things which are seen are for a time 
(xpéckatpa), but the things which are not seen are eternal ” (aidyia). 

It does not necessarily mean imperishable ; for in Habak. iil. 6, 
the everlasting hills (Sodvo: aiéviot) are said to be scattered (or fall) 
to dust. 

KAnpovopfow.—An idea consecrated to the Hebrew mind by 
the promise to Abraham (Gen. xv. 7, 8, and xvii. 8), that his seed 
should inherit the land of Canaan, and by the actual possession of 
the land subsequently. | xAnpovopety thy yjy was the constant Old 
Testament phrase for the Israelites “ going in and possessing the 
land” (Lev. xx. 24). The phrase supplied them with a descrip- 
tion of what should happen when the kingdom should be restored 
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to Israel (Acts i. 6), and Messiah should reign in a “ new Jerusa- 
lem” over a renewed and glorified nation. 

26. was dvaywwwoKxeas.—A customary Rabbinical formula, such 
as the vouuxds probably often used himself: thus the teacher is 
made to teach himeelf. 

27. ayawtoas, «.7.A.—These words are from Deut. vi. 5 and 
Lev. xix. 18. The Jews had to repeat daily, morning and even- 
ing, the former passage, together with Deut. xi. 13 e¢ seq.: it ap- 
pears also on the phylacteries, but not Lev. xix. 18. Jesus may 
have pointed to one of these, for the Scribe would wear them on 
his forehead and wrist: they were little leather boxes, containing 
four texts in their compartments. 

28. Lhoy.—Cf. 1 John iii. 15: “ Whosoever hateth his brother 
is @ murderer; and ye know that no murderer hath eternal life 
abiding in him;” and 1 John iv. 20, 21: “If a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar; for he that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he 
hath not seen? And this commandment have we frum Hin, that 
he who loveth God love his brother also.” 

29. Stxardcat—i.c., to prove that he had put the question with 
reason and justice. 

wal tls.—The xaf is abrupt, and almost rude, implying peevish- 
ness at being put to a rebuke, or the arrogant presumption of ex- 
pected victory in the testing. 

athyolov.— Without an article =“ Who is neighbour to me?”” The 
Rabbinical answer to this question would be that the Jew’s nearest, 
neighbour is his fellow-Jew. The lawyer expects Jesus to give 
some heterodox reply. 

30. trrodkaBév.— A good classic word, only found here in the 
New Testament =“ taking up by way of reply.” Cf. Lat. excipio, 
/En., iv. 114, ix. 258, 

&vOpwiros.—There is no word about his rank, descent, or reli- 
gion ; he was a human being—that is his only claim to compas- 
sion. That he was a Jew we may assume, because it is the hatred 
that existed between Jews and Samaritans that gives point to the 
parable. 

dd *Iepovo.—As the next incident related took place at Beth- 
any (v. 38-42), the first village the traveller reaches on leaving 
Jerusalem for Jericho, it is probable that Jesus was on the very 
road to which the parable refers, The road descends 600 feet 
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from Jerusalem to the Jordan valley: according to St Jerome, it 
was called the “ Pass of the Red,” Adummim (Josh. xv. 17), from 
the blood shed in it by robbers. It runs through gorges, and is 
overhung by mountains ; numerous caverns afford concealment to 
the Bedouin robbers, while the sharp turns of the road and pro- 
jecting spurs of rock facilitate their attack and escape. The dis- 
tance is about 21 miles. 

xa(—xal.—The repeated conjunction gives a pathetic emphasis 
to the tale: they not only stripped him to rob him; but as he 
resisted, they beat him too. As the sun in the neighbourhood of 
Jericho is almost tropically hot, and reflected from the limestone 
mountains, the agony to a wounded man from this exposure would 
be very great. 

jprOavh.—Lat. seminex, Ain., v. 275. 

31. xard ovyxvplay.—A rare post-classical word, “ by a coinci- 
dence.” It was unlikely that four such personages should meet 
at such a crisis, though not impossible. There is perhaps a tinge 
of irony in the phrase, which prepares the hearers for something 
of interest to follow. 

iepevs.—The road would be frequented by priests and Levites, 
if, as there is reason to suppose, Jericho was a priestly city. The 
priest and the Levite were probably both fresh from their duties 
at the Temple services, the object of which was to give outward 
expression to the love of God, so fully set forth in ver. 27. In 
thus introducing the official sacrificers displaying indifference to 
the claims of mercy, Jesus is illustrating the saying from Hosea, 
which seems to have been a favourite with Him: “I will have 
mercy, and not [i.¢., rather than] sacrifice,” Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7. 
In a similar spirit, Isaiah, at the commencement of his prophecies, 
had denounced the futility of the Temple sacrifices when unaccom- 
panied by morality—Isa. i. 11, 17: “TI delight not in the blood of 
bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. . . . Cease to do evil, learn to 
do well: seek judgment, relieve the oppressed,” &c. The words 
“sacrifice” and “devotion” have both a narrow and a wide meaning. 
The Jewish worshipper gave his sacrifice in the Temple through 
the priest; but prophets and psalmists alike taught him that 
that sacrifice was only a symbol of the sacrifice of himself, 
heart, soul, strength, and mind, to the service of God—that is, 
of love to his fellow-men (for “God is love”). The Christian 
worshipper “ pays his devotions” to God in church or chapel ; 
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these, however, are intended only as aids to the perfect devotion 
of himself to Christ. ; 

The repetition by the priests and Levites of the symbolic acts 
of sacrifice and devotion in a perfunctory manner, without any 
thought of the meaning of them, would tend to make them less 
devoted and self-sacrificing even than others in whom the famili- 
arity with holy things had not wrought such indifference to their 
true meaning. 

TY O5@ éxelvp.—There was another road to Jericho which was 
safer, and therefore more frequently used. 

l84v.—The Jews were, as a rule, singularly familiar with their 
sacred books, and the sight of the naked traveller could scarcely 
fail to bring to the mind of the priest Isa. lviii. 7, “When thou 
seest the naked, that thou cover him.” 

avrurap.— Passed by in the face of (av71-) that sight.” Cf. Xen., 
Anab., iv. 3.17: af rdtets trav inméwy dvtimapyjecayv— The line of 
cavalry moved on parallel with them on the opposite side of the 
river.” 

32. kara tov rétrov.—The spot where he lay. A little more de- 
tail is thus given to the conduct of the Levite than to that of the 
priest. The words perhaps indicate that the Levite, being less re- 
fined than the priest, did not, as the latter did, feign to himself 
that he did not see him : he is curious, though not compassionate. 

33, Lapape(rys.—See the following Essay, and cf. John iv. 9, 
** Now the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.” We may 
perhaps illustrate the tale for ourselves by supposing that, during 
the feuds between England and Scotland, an English Protestant 
had been left by robbers half dead on some wild Highland road, 
and a Protestant clergyman and layman had passed him by, while 
a wild Roman Catholic Highlander had befriended him. 

In the case before us, all three men had great temptations to 
leave the traveller to his fate: the road was very dangerous, and 
the traveller might be past help,—and his misfortune was so com- 
mon! The Samaritan, in addition to this, had his national and 
religious prejudices to overcome. 

34, émexéov.—“ While pouring in.” 

Yratov Kal olvov.—Oil would be used to soothe, and wine to 
cleanse the wound. Oil was highly esteemed for its medicinal 
properties : cf. Mark vi. 13. In the last illness of Herod the Great, 
he was bathed in warm oil. Travellers were seldom without oil 
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and wine—Gen. xxviii. 18. In an invasion of Arabia by lius 
Gallus, in B.c. 24, when his army suffered severely from heat and 
want of water, oil and wine were applied as remedies, both inter- 
nally and externally. 

xTfhvos.—Rarely found in the sing. in the classics. Probably an 
ass is meant here. It is so rendered in the Syriac version. The 
word literally means cattle; but in Acts xxiii. 24, it means 
“beasts of burden.” 

qmavSoy elov—i.e., @ caravanserai. The ruins of one are still 
seen on the mountain-side, about half-way between Jerusalem 
and Jericho. 

35. ér({—“ towards.” Cf. Acta, iii. 1, éx) rhy Spay thy évydrny. 

é&xBadov.—Out of his girdle or purse. Cf. Matt. xiii. 52. 

Sto Synvdpra.—A little less than two francs; equal in purchasing 
value to six or seven shillings of our money. It was the amount 
of two days’ wages. Cf. Matt. xx. 2; Tobit v.14. But what is 
the point of this detail? The smallness of the sum indicates that 
he purposed an early return ; his method and thrift, that it was 
his habit to be charitable. He was not indulging in a mere 
impulse of generosity. 

mwavSoxet.—The Attic forms are mavdoxeds and mavdoxeiov, 
This is the only place in the New Testament where a host is 
mentioned in connection with a caravanserai. As a rule they 
were empty, and travellers had to bring their own provisions. 
The addition of a host may have come in with other Greek 
customs. 

éy.—Emphatic: the wounded man was not to be asked. 

36. yeyovévar.— To have shown himeelf.” Cf. Xen., Anab., i. 
7. 4, ebrdéApey yevondvwy, 

37. & wovfoas.—The vopueds, though subdued and softened by 
the beauty and appropriateness of the tale, cannot bring himself 
to use the hateful term Samaritan. 

wove tAeos is a Hebraism. Cf. i. 72; Gen. xxiv. 12; and moiety 
peyadreia, i, 49; xpdros, i. 51; thy Sixatoodyny (kindness), Gen. 
xx. 13. 

+d ieos.—The compassion related. 

perd.—The prep. with gen. is Hebraistic for the simple dat. 
Cf. Acta xiv. 27, xv. 4; Gen. xxvi. 29, wh wotjoa: we? jucw 
Kandy. 


kal ov.—This belongs to wole:. 
U 
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38-42.—Martha and Mary. 


38. éy To wWop—zi.e., on the way to Jerusalem. Mary and 
Martha lived at Bethany. St Luke appears to have had before 
him some Aéytoy which mentions the fact and the names of the 
persons, but not the time and place of the incident. 

atrés.—He Himself, without the disciples. 

otxlay.—Probably the open leafy booth in which they would live 
during the Feast of Tabernacles, which was then being celebrated. 
As the booth probably stood in the court, we can picture to our- 
selves Martha moving backwards and forwards between it and the 
house on her busy errands, and seeing, as she passed again and 
again, Mary still sitting, a rapt listener, not heeding what passed 
around.—(Edersheim. ) 

39. tmapaxaSerGetoa.—A late Greek form of the Ist aor. pass. 
found in Josephus: the usual word would be mapaxaSicaca, Mary 
sat as a learner, not at the meal, which had not begun. 

40. wepteomraro.—Also a late Greek word =“ distracted” ; lit., 
“was being dragged in different directions.” The adverb 
ameptomdorws occurs in 1 Cor. vii. 35 (ebwdpedpov rg Kuplp drepic- 
adorws), where the metaphor in edrdpedpov, and the occurrence 
of mepturd in ver. 34, show that St Paul had this passage in his 
mind. With the metaphor cf. Hor., Sat., ii. 8. 67, “Tene, ut ego 
accipiar laute, torquerier omni sollicitudine districtum,” and our 
expression, “to be put about.” In Ecclus. xli. 1, we find dv8p) 
dwepiondorp, and in Epictetus (Diss., iii. 22. 29), dweplowacroy 
elvat Set 8Aov wpbs TH Siaxovlg Tov Geod, 

émoraca.—Probably “suddenly coming up”—~ze., from the 
house into the booth. Cf. xx.1; Acts xxiii.27. In Philo the word 
generally implies unexpectedness. The verb is a favourite one 
with St Luke, who is also fond of these participles, which add 
vividness to his narrative. 

xaré\e.1re.—This implies that she had been helping Martha. 

elrrt ov abry.— For it is no use my telling her.” 

ovvayvrAaB.— The middle implies “taking on one’s self a 
burden”; dyvf, “for another”; odv, “sharing it with him.” 
The metaphor is of taking hold of along with another. 

41. Map04é. — The repetition implies tenderness. Cf. Ziyor, 
Slur, in xxii. 31. 

pepytvas.—See note on Matt. vi. 25. 

CopuB4{y.—Translate “ anxious and bustling,” or even “ fretting 
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and fuming.” This word occurs nowhere else in Greek. There 
is av. L., rupBdCn. 

éAlywv, «.7.A.—v. L., évds 8€ dors xpela.—Jesus seems to imply 
that Martha’s preparations were excessive, but He passes from the 
consideration of bodily to spiritual nourishment, as He did when 
He spoke to the Samaritan woman of the “living water” (John 
iv. 10), and to His disciples of His having bread to eat that they 
knew not of, which He explains of the doing the will of Him that 
sent Him (John iv. 32, 34). 

évés, then, will refer to the spiritual nourishment derived from 
hearing the divine word, the desire for which will naturally lead 
to simplicity in living, as “plain living and high thinking” go 
together. The “stuffed body cannot see hidden things.” 

42. riv dyabiv pep(Sa.—The article is emphatic=—“ that part 
which alone deserves the name of good.” 

pepls is the word translated in Gen. xliii. 34 by “mess”; and Ps. 
Ixxiii. 26, “God is my portion for ever.” It occurs also in 1 Sam. 
ix. 23, where Samuel set before Saul the best or “kingly” portion, 
as Josephus calls it. Mary had chosen the royal mess of the 
banquet, the listening to Jesus. In Plutarch, wepfs is the share 
contributed to a common feast, the gpavos. Philo joins peplda nad 
KATjpov. 

frus—quippe que, “ which is of such a nature that.” 

otk acatpeOfjoerat—i.c., primarily by Martha’s requirements, 
but it was also true absolutely. The terrestrial banquet, the 
social intercourse of the table, is for this earth only ; but the 
celestial banquet, the intercourse of spirits, is part of the (wh 
aiévos, and lasts for ever. 


LESSON XXI. 


THE PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD— 
St Matt. xx. 1-16. 


1, ydp refers to the verse immediately preceding. 
G&pa twpwl.—xpwi is properly an adverb. In classic Greek we 
should have Gua ép. For the thought, cf. Jer. xxxv. 14, “I have 
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spoken unto you, rising early and speaking; but ye hearkened not 
unto me.” The Jewish working day is reckoned from sunrise to 
sunset. 

probwracbar els.—Constructiopregnans. “To hire labourers (to 
send) into his vineyard.” 

With dpredava cf. the parable in Isa. v., and the note on 
Matt. xx. 33. 

2. é« expresses the source or foundation of the cupgwrla. Cf. 
moimoare éautois plAous ex Tod mamwva THs ddiclas—Luke xvi. 9. 
The bargain resulted from the money paid. Cf. xxvii. 7—%ydpacay 
€ adray (dpyuplwy) roy aypdv. 

Synvapfov.—A Roman silver coin which passed current as equal 
to the Greek drachma, though, in fact, some few grains lighter. 
At the end of the Roman Commonwealth it was equal to 84d. of 
our money, afterwards something less. It was the pay of a Roman 
soldier for a day in Tiberius’s time, a few years before this parable 
was uttered—Tac., Ann.,i.17, “ Denis in diem assibus animam et 
corpus estimari.” It is mentioned as the usual wages for a day’s 
work in Tobit v. 14. It was translated “ penny” in the old Anglo- 
Saxon versions, and by Wycliffe and almost all succeeding trans- 
lators down to the time of our authorised version. The principal 
piece of money current among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers was a 
small silver coin called successively pending, pening, penig, and 
pent. The word means “a pledge,” and comes from the Latin 
pannus, & rag = French pan, English pawn, because a piece of 
clothing is the readiest article to leave in pledge. Our copper 
coinage dates from a.D. 1665. 8nvdpiov would now be more suit- 
ably rendered “shilling” or “franc”; or, having regard to the 
purchasing value of money, “half-a-crown.” The coin con- 
tained more than twice as much silver as the English penny at 
its heaviest and purest,—more than six times as much as that 
currrent in the time of our translators. See notes on Luke x. 35 
and xv. 8, 

viv fptépav.—Acc. of respect, not of time. 

3. telrnv Spav.—About nine o'clock in the morning, called some- 
times xAnOdépn d-yopas, when the market-place was full. 

5. &eryv kal évarnv.— About mid-day, and at three in the 
afternoon. 

7. Ste obSels, x.7.A.—In the story they are not blameworthy, 
and therefore in the interpretation of the parable they were not 
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so. They represent men not living in a Christian land, or, if so, 
such as have never heard of Christianity,— which may easily be in 
a place with such a large heathen population as London, for in- 
stance; or, if they have heard of Christianity, have not yet been 
fired with any enthusiasm for the cause. Their labour has been 
for themselves only, and not for others; but when the good in- 
fluence of Christianity is brought to bear upon them, they yield 
to it at once. 

8. éyplas.—By the Mosaic law the hirer was bound to pay the 
labourer before night—Deut, xxiv. 15, “At his day (avdénuepdr) 
thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon 
it; for he is poor, and setteth his heart upon it.” 

émrpére.—tIn Luke viii. 3, the word is used of Herod’s steward. 
The word for the unjust steward is olxoyéuos. Both words occur 
in Gal. iv. 2, where the éxirporos looks after the education and 
bringing up of the heir, and the olxovdyos after his property. 
oixovdéuos appears to have a narrower meaning than ér{rporos. 
The latter means a viceroy, a guardian, one’s man of business. 

9. of wepl, «.r.A—Sub. dwecraruévo: eis roy dumredA@va. 

évd.—At the rate of. 

10. rd dvd Syvdprov.—The sum amounting in each case toa 
denarius. 

Ahpyovrar.—Hellenistic for Aforvrac 

11. yoyy’fo.—Ionic and late Greek for the Attic rov@opiw. 
yovyyt(w is used constantly in the LXX. of the Israelites murmur- 
ing in the wilderness. 

12. obro..— These men,” with a disdainful emphasis. 

érolnocav.— Spent.” Cf. the phrase raeiy xpdvoy, “to spend 
some time,” in Acts xv. 33 and xviii. 23. So Demosthenes uses 
the phrase woleiy oddéva xpdvov, “to make no long time”—i.e., 
“not to delay.” 

rov kabowva.—The searching wind of the desert at sunrise. Cf. 
Matt. xiii. 6, 7Alov 8 dvarelAayros éxavuaricOn; James i. 11, 
dvéreiAe yap 5 Atos ciy TG xavowwt; Jonah iv. 8, dua rg dva- 
retAa: Tov fAioy wpocératey 6 Oeds xvevpati Kavownt ovyxalortt : 
cf. Luke xii. 55. In Gen. xxxi. 40, Jacob describes his work as a 
shepherd by saying that he was consumed by the kavowy by day 
and the frost by night. 

The word may be illustrated by the French chémer, “ to be out 
of work,” or “to keep holiday,” which comes from the medieval 
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cawma, the time of day when it is too hot to work, from which 
again comes French calme, Eng. calm. 

13. ératpe—Lit., “ comrade,”—a mild way of introducing a re- 
buke, similar to “good friend” among ourselves. It is used to 
Judas, and to the guest without the wedding garment, chap. xxii. 
12, xxvi. 50. . 

Snvaplov.—Gen. of price. . 

14. Gpov.—Cf. dpov 1d xpdBBardy cov, Mark ii.11. The word 
suggests that the wages of the labourer had been laid down for 
his acceptance, and had been left lying while he was giving vent 
to his grumbling. 

vo odv.— “Your property,” with a slightly contemptuous 
accent. “Since you take this purely commercial view of our 
relations.” 

15. trovnpés—i.e., “envious.” Cf. Mark vii, 22, éye, “em- 
phatic.” 


LESSON XXII. 


THE PARABLE OF THE RicH Foor—St Luke xii. 13-21. 


18. It was the custom to refer questions of all kinds to the 
Rabbis for their counsel and decision, which carried great weight, 
even when informal and extrajudicial. It was almost criminal to 
dispute or oppose their words, The man, therefore, who asked 
the question that follows, was in good hopes that, if Jesus would 
decide for him, he would gain his point. The severity of Jesus’ 
answer is due to the man’s selfishness, and the unworthy use to 
which he sought to put Jesus’ influence. He was in a far worse 
degree acting as Martha did (chap. x. 40). She neglected His 
teaching to care for His bodily comfort ; but this man neglects 
it for his own personal interests, and acts as though the great 
Teacher existed only to gain him an inheritance! 

& rod 3xAov goes with elwe, 

KAnpovop.(av.—The eldest son had a double portion of the in- 
heritance, and the charge of maintaining his mother and un- 
married sisters (Deut. xxi. 17). We learn from the parable of 
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the Prodigal Son (chap. xv. 12) that the younger son might have 
his inheritance paid to him at once in money. This man was 
perhaps one of those younger members who was not satisfied with 
the sum allotted to him, or who, after having spent it, still 
claimed, under some pretext or other, a part of the patrimony. 
“The Jewish law of inheritance was so clearly defined and so just, 
that if this person had had any good cause there would have been 
no need to appeal to Jesus.” —(Edersheim.) 

14, SvOpee implies disapproval; it is used in Plato in address- 
ing slaves. Cf. Rom. ii. 1, ix. 20. 

peprorhy (v. l., dicaorv).—This word occurs nowhere else but 
in this passage, and seems to have been coined to express the 
Aramaic word used by Jesus to correspond with the verb ex- 
pressed by heploac@ar. Jesus, in His answer, was perhaps refer- 
ring to Exod. ii. 14, the words of the Hebrew to Moses: ris ce 
karéorncey tpxovra Kal Sixaorhy ép’ quay. The v. 1, dixaorhy for 
xpirhy moay have arisen from that passage, Cf. Acts vii. 35. 

15. wéons.— Every kind of.” The xAcovéxrns is one who 
claims more than his share, one who grasps. 

Construe, “ Not [od« being emphatic by position] because a man 
has a superfluity of riches is his life derived from his possessions ” 
—ie., “even a superfluity of riches will not constitute a man’s 
possessions the source of his life.” 

tiv( is the dative of possession after repiooevery. 

éoriv x =“ proceeds from,” “has its source in.” Cf. John xviii. 
36, ) Bacrela 7 euh odn Zorw ex Tod Kédopov TovTov; Acts xix. 25, 
éx rabrns Tis épyacias 7 ebropla piv erry, 

“ Riches,” says Jesus, “do not really increase the quantity of a 
man’s life.” Quantity may be regarded either as extensive or in- 
tensive. The rich man has not more life than the poor in extension, 
because, as Jesus shows in the following parable, His life is as 
uncertain as that of the poor: he has not more life in intensity, 
because (w# is independent of great riches. What is life but the 
full development of all our faculties, and the perfect exercise of 
all our energies, physical, intellectual, and spiritual? The poor 
may be as active in body and as vigorous as the rich, may have 
greater intellectual faculties, and may display more love to God 
and man. Extreme riches and extreme poverty both have a tend- 
ency to paralyse men’s faculties, and therefore to destroy their 
life. Riches make men indolent in body, because there are many 
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to minister to their wants; inactive in mind, because, as they 
seem to have all they desire, there is nothing to stimulate them ; 
unloving, because the ease with which their desires are gratified 
makes them feel independent of God and of their fellow-men. 
On the other hand, the extremely poor have neither time nor 
leisure to develop their physical and intellectual ¢w, and through 
depression and misery are apt to become callous and indifferent 
to others. 

The words of the text may be illustrated by the following pic- 
ture in ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ contrasting two married couples—the 
one rich in possessions but poor in love, the other poor in pos- 
sessions but rich in love: “ While Gwendolen, throned on her 
cushions at evening [on a yacht in the Mediterranean], and 
beholding the glory of sea and sky softening as if with boundless 
love around her, was hoping that Grandcourt [her husband] was 
not going to pause near her, not going to look at or speak to her, 
some woman under a smoky sky, obliged to consider the price of 
eggs in arranging her dinner, was listening for the music of a foot- 
step that would remove all risk from her foretaste of joy,—some 
couple bending, cheek by cheek, over a bit of work done by the 
one and delighted in by the other, were reckoning the earnings 
that would make them rich enough for a holiday among the furze 
and heath.” 

These two brothers quarrelling about their inheritance were 
losing the more precious possession of one another’s love. 

Perhaps the most striking examples of men having many pos- 
sessions but little ¢w% are exhibited in the lives of some of the 
tyrannical Roman emperors, such as Nero, Domitian, and Caligula, 
to supply whom with luxuries every city and district of the civi- 
lised world was ransacked, yet who in the midst of splendour 
led indolent and isolated lives, with but little enjoyment from 
refined intellectual tastes, and often had their lives cut short by 
assassination. 

Far more real (wh had the Athenian citizen, however poor, 
whose body had been fully and harmoniously developed by exer- 
cise in the gymnasium, whose mind and taste were cultivated 
by listening to the finest oratory and looking upon the noblest 
statues the world has ever known. But since the spirit is higher 
than the intellect, still greater abundance of (w/ had the poor 
Galilean peasants as they hung on the lips of Jesus, and learnt the 
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new laws of love which were to give them new powers of loving 
God and man more intensely, and more extensively too, since 
from their minds the barriers of national prejudice, which limited 
their love to the Jove of the men of their own nation, were to be 
swept away. 

16. This parable seems to refer to Ecclus. xi. 18,19: “ There is 
that waxeth rich by his wariness and pinching, and this is the 
portion of his reward; whereas he saith, I have found rest 
(avdravow), and now will eat continually of my goods: and yet 
he knoweth not what time shall come upon him, and that he 
must leave those things ‘to others and die.” 

For Blos and (wh, see note on Luke x. 25. 

The difference between the two—between the life that consists 
in external possession and the life of thought—is beautifully and 
forcibly illustrated in the following stanzas by Mr Matthew 
Arnold :— 

**In his cool bath with haggard eyes 
The Roman noble lay : 
He drove abroad in furious guise 
Along the Appian Way. 
He made a feast, drank fierce and fast, 
And crowned his head with flowers : 


No easier and no quicker past 
" The impracticable hours. 


The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world: 
The Roman tempest swelled and swelled, 
And on her head was hurled. 
The East bowed low before the blast, 
In patient deep disdain : 
She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again.” 


* xepa—The estate. 

18. dro0fxas.—“ Storehouses.” It is not implied that he was 
wrong in doing this: his sin consisted in his utter selfishness. 
He might have learnt differently from Ecclus. xxix. 9-12: “ Help 
the poor for the commandment’s sake, and turn him not away 
because of his poverty. Love thy money for thy brother and thy 
friend, and let it not rust a stone to be lost. Lay up thy treasure 
according to the commandment of the Most High, and it shall 
bring thee more profit than gold. Shut up thy alms in thy séore- 
houses, and it shall deliver thee from all affliction.” 
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19. &ya0a.—Cf. xvi. 25, where the word is opp. to xaxd. It is 
used of produce in Gen. xlv. 18, 3é0w ipiv wdvtwv Trav dyabav 
Alyixrov. There is a v. 1. yervhuara, which is a late Greek word 
for produce. 

Observe the egotistic repetition of wov in this verse. The 
history of Nabal seems to have been in Jesus’ mind: cf. 1 Sam. 
xxv. 11, “Shall I then take my bread, and my water, and my flesh 
that I have killed for my shearers.’ Both men forget that 
property has duties as well as privileges. 

Wux4.—For this periphrasis for the person, cf. Eur., Hipp., 174, 
vl wor’ torw pabeiy Epara yuxd—“I long to know what it is 
about.” Animus is used in a similar way. 

é&varratov.—Notice the asyndeton (absence of conjunctions). 

ethpalvov.—Cf. xvi. 19. 

20. &dpov.— Insensate,” nom. for voc. Cf. uh poBod 7d pixpdy 
woluviov, ver. 32, and 1 Cor. xv. 36. The same usage occurs in 
English,—as in “ King Lear,” i. 4. 271, “The jewels of our father, 
with washed eyes, Cordelia leaves you;” “ Julius Cesar,” v. 3. 99, 
“The last of all the Romans, fare thee well.” For the word 
cf. 1 Sam. xxv. 25, NdBadr (fool) Svoua adrg, nal dppoctrn per’ 
aQuTou, 

tavry TY vuxrl.—Opp. to the woAAd rn of which he had been 
dreaming. 

alrote.v.—There is a v. 1. ararrovow. The construction is pro- 
bably impersonal, as in ver. 48—@ wapéOevro woAd, wepicodrepov 
aithcovow abrév: and Matt. ii. 20, “They are dead which sought 
the young child’s life.” Cf. the death of Nabal, 1 Sam. xxv. 
36, 

21. pt wAovrdv.— Jf he is not also rich toward God.” This 
is explained by the Onouupdy év rots obpayots of ver. 33, and by 
the phrase, “ He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to the Lord,” 
Prov. xix. 17. Cf. Matt. vi. 19-21. 

That, however, it is the loving temper and loving will, rather 
than the giving of much riches, that stores up the greatest treasure 
in heaven, is evident from Jesus’ commendation of the poor 
widow who cast into the treasury of the Temple out of her penury 
two mites only, which were all her Blos—Luke xxi. 4. 

A beautiful illustration of this parable is found in Adams’s 
allegory of “The King’s Messengers.” The messengers are the 
poor who carry the alms to the king’s treasury. In that allegory 
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the importance of the motive is insisted on. To give alms for 
ostentation, or the sake of the reward, is not a way of “ being 
rich toward God.” It is the loving temper that swells, and draws 
from, the treasury of love. 

Covetousness displays itself (1) in the love of gold for its own 
sake. This is the narrowest form of covetousness, and the English 
language, as well as the Italian and Spanish, has uttered the pop- 
ular verdict on it by stigmatising those who exhibit it as “ misers ” 
—‘ miseri”’—“ wretched beings.” This term, however, does not, 
probably, imply any moral feeling: it is a reproach on their folly for 
relinquishing for the gold itself the pleasures that gold can buy. 
(2) In the love of other possessions, as land, houses, pictures, &c., 
for their own sake, for the sake of ostentation, or for the sake of 
the pleasure they afford; and these grounds are here arranged in 
the order of merit. 

Jesus elsewhere, as in the parables of the Talents and of the 
Dishonest Agent, lays down the principle that all property is held 
in trust for God, and is to be spent in the interests of the com- 
munity. He does not enter into details as to how this should be 
done: hence His principles hold good for all ages, civilisations, 
and polities. In His time and country almsgiving would be good, 
because there were no organisations for the dispensation of charity. 
In our day indiscriminate charity is an evil, and charitable work 
is, as a rule, best done through organisations, provided these or- 
ganisations do not destroy the intercourse between the donor 
and the recipient. Nor is charity now confined to the providing 
merely for animal existence, as food and shelter: but a man may 
do more good by providing flowers, pictures, and music for public 
use. But the principle is the same in whatever way it be applied. 
The selfish man diminishes his faculties for living, because he 
diminishes his powers of sympathy and love, and receives less of 
these from others. 

The temptation of our own age is not, however, solely to the 
pursuit of the mere animal pleasures to which the man in the 
parable is represented as devoting himself. Men may give them- 
selves up to intellectual pleasures, forgetting or neglecting all the 
sorrows that are in the world. In his poem, “The Palace of Art,” 
Tennyson has depicted a soul so doing, and the despair that ensued 
ultimately from the unnatural absence of human affection. At 
first— 
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‘¢ Singing and murmuring in her feastful mirth, 
Joying to feel herself alive ; 
Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible earth, 
Lord of the senses five : 
Communing with herself, ‘ All these are mine, 
And let the world have peace or wars, 
"Tis one to me.’” 


At last— 
** Shut up as in a crumbling tomb, girt round 
With blackness as a solid wall ; 
Far off she seemed to hear the dully sound 
Of human footsteps fall.” 


Then she resolves to retire to a cottage and pray till she has 
purged her guilt—to return, perhaps with others, to her palace. 

Even our studies may make us selfish, and the safest corrective 
to this for a schoolboy is to take part in the games and other 
institutions of his school, that he may not become absorbed in 
himself. 


LESSON XXIV. 


Tar PARABLE OF THE GREAT SuppeR—St Luke xiv. 7-35, 


7-12.—The choosing of the lowest place. 


7. wapaBodhy.—The word is a translation of the Hebrew md- 
shdl, as it is constantly in the LXX. That word meant “simili- 
tude,” and had a very wide application, sometimes referring to 
short proverbs, as 1 Sam. x. 12, “Is Saul also among the pro- 
phets ?”” sometimes to dark prophetic utterances, as of Balaam in 
Num. xxiii. 7; sometimes to enigmatic sayings, as in Prov. i. 6, 
“To understand a proverb, and the interpretation; the words of 
the wise, and their dark sayings.” It is applied in Luke iv. 23 to 
the phrase, “ Physician, heal thyself.” The French parole comes 
from it. Here it seems, from ver. 11, to mean a lesson in humil- 
ity generally, based upon the practice of it in a particular instance. 

dréxov—i.e., Tov vour, 

mpwrokkiolas.—The Jews in Jesus’ time had adopted the 
Roman fashion of reclining at meals. They sat on three divans 
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round the table which was brought in to them, and which was 
low: there would be several tables in a large feast such as this. 
The most honourable couch was the medius, then the summus, 
then the tus. At one end was a railing, on which lay a cushion ; 
the rest of the places were separated by pillows. The most 
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honourable place was that next the railing, which in the uué 
would be 1 and in the summus 1, but in the medws 3, and this 
was the seat of honour of the whole triclinium, and was left for 
the most distinguished person. Sometimes more than three 
would recline on each divan, the table being, in that case, oval or 
elongated. Such, probably, was the arrangement at the Last 
Supper. 

éfeAéyovro.—“ Were picking out for themselves.” 

8. ydous.—This word is translated “ feast’ in Esth. ii. 18, but 
there it may mean “a wedding-feast.” But in Esth. ix. 22 it 
seems certainly used of any feast, so that the meaning of the 
word seems to have been expanded. The feast at which Jesus 
was now present could not be a marriage-feast, for marriages were 
not solemnised on the Sabbath-day. He may, however, have 
spoken of a marriage-feast to avoid personality, or because he 
used “ marriage-feast ’’ on other occasions as a type of the king- 
dom of God. 

Jesus, in thus speaking, was only acting as acknowledged Rabbis 
were in the habit of doing. It is said of one Rabbi, that to pro- 
duce gravity at a marriage-feast, he broke a vase worth £25; of 
another, that at his son’s wedding he broke a costly glass; and of 
a third, that being asked to sing, he exclaimed, “ Woe to us, for 
we must all die!” 

As an illustration of the anxiety of the Rabbis to secure for 
themselves the best couch, we are told that at a banquet given by 
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King Alexander Jannzus, at which several Persian satraps were 
present, Rabbi Simeon Ben Shatach seated himself between the 
king and queen; and on being asked his reason, replied that it was 
written in the book of Jesus Ben Sirach, “ Exalt wisdom and she 
shall exalt thee, and shall make thee sit among princes.” 

9. &p—y expresses the reluctance with which he will move. 

The intervening places would by this time be taken. The host or 
a friend (the master of the feast: cf. John ii. 8, &pxirpincAlyq) 
would arrange who should take them. For the arrangement 
of guests according to their rank, we may compare Gen. xhiii. 
33, where Joseph’s brethren are so arranged, and 1 Sam. ix. 
22 (the chiefest place—rdéwoy ev mpérois tay KexAnudvwr), We 
know from the Talmud that the Rabbis occupied the uppermost 
seats. 
10. rpocavaBno..—“ Come up hither towards me.” Cf. Prov. 
xxv. 7, “ Better is it that it be said unto thee, Come up hither, 
than that thou shouldest be put lower in the presence of the 
prince.” 

tva must be interpreted as introducing a sentence co-ordinate 
to that introduced by pf wore in ver. 8, and almost equivalent to 
“the result will be that.” To take a lower seat for the purpose of 
being invited to a higher, is not a spirit Jesus would inculcate. 
He is pointing out to the worldly Pharisees, whom He elsewhere 
rebukes for loving the uppermost seats in the synagogues (Matt. 
xxiil. 6), that even from a worldly point of view their pushing 
conduct is a mistake. But from this He leads on the conversation 
to the general principle of ver. 11. 

The arrangements of modern dinner-parties do not usually ad- 
mit of this pushing eagerness, but it sometimes—too often—finds 
its way into our places of worship. 

8éfa.—A stronger word than tiu4—honour accompanied with 
recognition. 

11. Men who overestimate themselves constantly suffer chagrin, 
and since we are all prone to do so, we are safe in taking up infe- 
rior positions to those we think our due. Yet men must not 
shrink from their official positions, in which they are representa- 
tives of the dignity of others. This saying of Jesus occurs also in 
Matt. xxiii. 12; Luke xviii. 14, where see note. Cf. Prov. xxix. 23. 
Men are always very ready to detect presumption, even in those 
who take chief seats with a justification for doing so. 
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12-14.— Who are our best guests. 

It was an old custom in Israel to invite the poorer neighbours 
to the special meals on the consecrated flesh of offerings not used 
at the altar, and to similar religious feasts. Cf. Neh. viii. 10; 
Deut. xiv. 28, 29. But in the time of Jesus this usage was a 
thing of the past, for the priests and Rabbis of His day shrank 
from contact with the people. It is possible that, in accordance 
with the freedom of intercourse in the East, many poor neigh- 
bours had crowded into the courts of the house, some even into the 
rooms, to look on and listen to the Rabbis, especially to the fam- 
ous new Teacher. On these the Rabbis, while they pushed for 
pre-eminence among themselves, would look askance and with 
contempt. It is probable that this was a feast to which many 
distinguished persons were invited. 

12. d&pto-roy 4 Setarvov.—A breakfast ora dinner. Cf. John xxi. 
12, where early in the morning Jesus is represented as saying, 
“Sevre apiorhoare.” It is probable that breakfast took place im- 
mediately after the return from morning prayers in the synagogue, 
about 9 or 10 a.m., and dinner towards evening. 

&p-tcrov is probably connected with our ear-ly. Cf. the Homeric 
hépios hpryévesa. 

éve..—In ver. 13 we have the more classic xdAe:, The former 
refers to the calling by the voice, the latter rather to the invita- 
tion, so that the former implies more ostentation, the latter more 
feeling. Since dwréw always in the Greek Testament refers to 
calling aloud, there may be a reference to the holding of banquets 
in the open air, to which passers-by were invited. Cf. Gen. 
xviii. 1-3. 

In what follows Jesus is speaking rhetorically, not logically, in 
accordance with the Rabbinical practice, and would be so under- 
stood by his hearers. The negative uh pave, followed by dAAd, 
would be regarded as implying that the practice of inviting the 
poor, &c., as expressed in the latter clause, was to be preferred to 
that of inviting the rich, &c., as expressed in the former. Cf. Matt. 
ix. 13, ZAcov O€Aw Kal ob bvolay—i.e., “I prefer a compassionate 
temper to sacrifice.” The negative is actually explained by paral- 
lelism in Prov. viii. 10: “‘ Receive my instruction and noé silver ; 
and knowledge rather than choice gold.” See also ver. 26 of this 
chap. Here, too, as elsewhere in His teaching, He is thinking of 
the motive, and the scene to His eyes is a painful one. The dis- 
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tinguished guests are thinking each of his own dignity and ad- 
vancement. They are filled with mean motives, and displaying 
their customary contempt for the poor and oppressed. Jesus 
bids them look for the rewards of the pious rather than of the 
worldly. That it is unworthy to be hospitable for the sake of a 
return, that we should spend our sustenance in acts of beneficence 
rather than of ostentatious entertainments,—such is the instruction 
Jesus seems here to be giving. It is not likely that His hearers 
would understand Him as forbidding them to entertain their 
relations, who, indeed, would often be the poor, nor to abstain 
from showing hospitality to their neighbours because they were 
rich. He is reprobating heartless hospitality for the sake of mutual 
advantage. It is obvious that in our time and country it would 
not always be a kindness to invite the poor to dinner-parties. 
But in the time of Jesus there were no poor-laws, workhouses, 
hospitals, or other organisations for relieving poverty. It is 
very much due to the influence of His teaching that these 
have sprung up. The teaching of the Pharisees about pollution had 
bred a feeling of extreme hardness towards the poor, that does not 
exist to anything like the same extent in our day. One of the 
best practical illustrations of carrying out the injunction in detail 
is perhaps the custom of entertaining the poor and old in the Bir- 
mingham Town Hall at Christmas time ; one of the most painful 
illustrations of the social feeling that led to the instruction, the 
struggle for social eminence and good matrimonial alliances in 
London society which Thackeray has satirised, especially in the 
life and conversation of Major Pendennis. The Christian who has 
the spirit of love in him will naturally shrink from such feasts ; 
and all his feasts, whether given to the poor or to the rich, will 
tend to promote Christian love and unity. 

Seneca recommended masters to sit down to table with their 
slaves; and Epictetus says, “It would be best if, while making 
your preparations, and while feasting at your banquets, you dis- 
tribute among the attendants some of the provisions.” We are 
told of Pope Gregory (a.D. 590) that he was in the habit of sending 
dishes from his own table to persons whom he knew to be ashamed 
to ask relief; that he entertained strangers and wanderers as his 
guests ; and that, when a poor man had been found dead in the 
street, he abstained from the celebration of the Eucharist for 
some days, considering himself the cause of his death. 
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It was in harmony with these words of Jesus that the Council 
of Nicza (4.D. 325) issued an edict that Xenodochia (fevo-80x cia), 
or refuges for strangers, should be erected in every city. 

13. S0x4v.—Only found here and in St Luke v. 28, in the New 
Testament. Cf. Gen. xxi. 8, xa) érolnoe 'ABpdayu 50xhv peydAny. 

14. &y rH dvacrdcea tév Sixalwv.— According to the Rabbis, 
only the perfectly just enter at once into Paradise ; all the rest pass 
through a period of purification and perfection, of various duration, 
up to one year. The first mention of a resurrection of the body in 
the Old Testament is in Dan. xii. 3, where a partial resurrection is 
alluded to. But it takes a more explicit form in the Second Book of 
Maccabees, chap. vii., where the hope of a resurrection of the body, 
followed by eternal happiness, sustains, in the midst of torments, 
a Jewish family, composed of a mother and her seven sons, who, 
during the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, refused to sacri- 
fice to idols, and died heroically for their faith. The second of the 
children cries out before expiring: “Thou, like a fury, takest us 
out of this present life ; but the King of the world shall raise us up, 
who have died for His laws, unto everlasting life.” The general 
tone of this remarkable seventh chapter tends to prove that the 
resurrection of the dead was regarded as reserved only for the 
children of Israel who were faithful to the law of God. The time 
of the resurrection is defined, in ver. 29, by év rm éAde: (in the 
mercy), as the commencement of the reign of the Messiah. The 
Jews, first of all, conceived of a partial resurrection at the be- 
ginning of the Messiah’s reign, and then, later on, of a general 
resurrection at the end of it. Jesus seems to allude to this first 
resurrection in chap. xx. 35. Josephus speaks of the Pharisees as 
restricting the transmigration of souls (writing to Greeks, he 
prefers this phrase to resurrection) to the righteous; and this 
view St Paul seems to combat in Acts xxiv. 15, where he speaks 
of a resurrection both of the just and the unjust. There is pro- 
bably a distinction in the New Testament between 7 dvdoracis 
vexpay, which refers to the resurrection of the just and the un- 
just, and dydeoracts éx vexpav, which refers to the resurrection of 
the just only. 


15-24.—The parable of the Great Supper. 


15. The Rabbis believed that the resurrection of the just was to 
be followed by a great festival. It is possible that the speaker 
».4 
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here was one whose life did not warrant him in the complacent 
assurance that he should take part in this festival. Jesus, on 
other occasions, protested against the theory that none but Jews 
should do so. Cf. Matt. viii. 11, ‘‘ Many shall come from the east, 
and from the west, and shall recline with Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob in the kingdom of heaven.” Jesus, in the parable, shows 
how the Jews, by the treatment of God’s messages through the 
prophets, through John the Baptist, and finally, through Himeelf, 
had rejected the invitation to the great banquet, which was a ban- 
quet of the soul—of love and holiness. 

dyerat.—Fut. for the classic @oua. Cf. Luke xvii. 8, pdyeoat. 
The phrase “eat bread,” both in the Old Testament and among 
the Rabbis, = “ partake of a meal.” Cf. Exod. ii. 20. 

16. &eddeoe.—The technical term for inviting ; Lat., voco. 

wodXots here refers to the Jews. 

Setarvov ptya.—The mas. form is rare and late. 

17.—amrloradey rdv SotAov.—It is still the custom in the East 
to repeat the invitation when all is prepared. Cf. Esth. vi. 14, where 
the king’s chamberlains haste to bring in Haman to the banquet 
Esther had prepared, and to which she had previously invited him. 
It was a Roman custom also. Cf. Ter., Heaut., i. 1. 117, “Monere 
oportet me hunc vicinum Phaniam, ad coenam ut veniat”’; and 
Martial, Epig., viii. 67. 1— 

** Horas quinque puer nondum tibi nuntiat, et tu 
Jam conviva mihi Ceciliane venis.” 


Thomson, in ‘The Land and the Book,’ describes the servant 
of a sheikh as inviting his guests at the proper time, in the 
very formula used in the parable—“ Come, for the supper is 
ready.” 

Tov SooXov atrot.—Jesus is probably referring here to Himeelf. 

&pxeoGe.—This corresponds to the preaching by John the Bap- 
tist and by Jesus—“ the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 

18. dd prds—i.c., yrwpijs, “consent,” or wvijs, “voice.” Philo, 
in Flacc., has és Gxavras duodupaddy ulq porvf xexparyévas. 

exe pe wapyTypévov.— Have me as one begged off.” Cf. chap. 
xix. 20, ) uva cov hy elxov droxeévny ev covdaply. Xen., Cyr., 
iii. 1. 35, ob Oappovvrd pe Efers. 

19. {e6yn wévre.—So Elisha was found ploughing with twelve 
yoke of oxen before him—1 Kings xix. 19. 
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Soxipdcar—A bullock unaccustomed to the yoke would be 
nearly useless. 

The excuses include the three motives of wealth, business, and 
pleasure. As their engagement had been made previously with 
the host, they were uncourteous, however apparently reasonable. 
There is a climax of rudeness in their answers: the first says, 
“exw avdyxnv” ; the second, “wopevouma”’; the third, flatly, “ov 30- 
vapat.”’ It is related of Sir T. More, that on being sent for by 
the king, when he was at his prayers in public, he returned 
answer he would attend him when he had first performed his eer- 
vice to the King of kings. So all men have a prior engagement 
with God. Hardly any of the spiritual chiefs of the Jewish nation 
attached themselves openly to Christ, His messenger. Cf. John vii. 
48, “ Have any of the rulers or Pharisees believed on Him ?” 

21. wiarelas xal pdpas—i.ec., broad streets and narrow lanes ; 
but wAarelas, in modern Greek, would mean squares, as in French 
place (platea). In Isa. xv. 3, some translate “ broad places.” The 
word was originally an adjective, with é5és understood, which is 
supplied in Xen., Cyr., i 6.43. Cf. tpaxeta, chap. iii. 5. 

ris mwéAews.—In the interpretation, “the theocracy ”—1.c., the 
holy nation of Israel. 

pipn, from féw=a violent movement, then a “ going” ; then like 
“alley,” from French aller, a narrow lane. Roma is probably 
connected with the same word, and means “ impetuous strength,” 
pépn, or perhaps “ the stream town.” 

wTwyovs, x.T.A.—The repetition of these words from ver. 13 is 
& great guide to us in interpreting the parable. We must recol- 
lect that the feast at which Jesus was present commenced with 
His healing a man who had the dropsy. For him the Pharisees 
showed no sympathy. Then, probably, there were looking on, but 
not partaking of the feast, many of the classes here spoken of, 
whom, on account of their pollution, the spiritual rulers regarded 
as outcasts. Yet these had shown themselves willing to enter into 
the kingdom of God, to hear the message of John the Baptist and 
of Jesus, which the Pharisees would not hear. 

23. This call probably refers to the Gentiles outside Palestine. 

dpaypots.— Hedges beside which wanderers and beggars and 
the homeless have encamped. Cf. Mark xii. 1. 

davayxacov—t.e., in spite of their timidity. Cf. Matt. xiv. 22. 
Good clothes should not be necessary in Christian churches: the 
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shy, the morose, the surly, are all to be won to Christ. Cf. the 
saying of the Rabbis, “ Let the poor be the sons of thy house ;” 
and the invitation of Wisdom in Prov. ix. 2, 3. 

24. The spiritual rulers of the Jews had voluntarily excluded 
themselves. The banquet of brotherly love and unselfishness 
was not for those who were wilfully narrow and selfish. They 
had put religious form in place of morality, and therefore the 
Gentile whom they hated, and their own countrymen, polluted 
by the Gentile, whom they despised, came to the banquet in 
their place. 


THE PARABLES OF THE BUILDER AND OF THE KING GOING TO WAR. 


25-35.—Jesus, on His way to Jerusalem, discourages those who 
are following Him from political motives. 


25. ovveroptvovro.—Notice the imperf. 

orpadels.—This is a favourite word with St Luke. Reverence 
would keep the 8xAo: from going on in front. 

26. The same principle of interpretation applies here as in ver. 
12. Cf. Gen. xxix. 30 with 31, “Jacob loved Rachel more than 
Leah ;” “and when the Lord saw that Leah was hated.” 

There is a softer form of the saying in Matt. x. 37, “He that 
loveth son or daughter more than me is not worthy of me;” in 
that passage it is addressed to missionaries, in this to the disciples 
generally. 

Jesus had left the house of the Pharisee, and was on His 
journey, surrounded by multitudes from the villages and cities, 
many of whom He knew were unprepared to sacrifice anything in 
His cause, and only followed Him from curiosity or self-interest. 
They were looking forward to His showing Himself in Jerusalem 
as the political Messiah, and thought to gain advancement or 
fame. It was necessary they should be undeceived. He knew 
that He was going to Jerusalem to win neither renown nor posi- 
tion, but death. Cf. chap. xiii. 33, “It cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem.” The idea of utter devotion He was 
setting before His followers was familiar to them from the descrip- 
tion of Levi in Deut. xxxiii. 9, “ Who said unto his father and to 
his mother, I have not seen him ; neither did he acknowledge his 
brethren, nor his own children.” The claims of morality over 
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natural affection had been asserted in the stern precept contained 
in Deut. xxi. 18-21, that if a son showed himself determinately 
vicious or impious, his father or mother was to bring him before 
the magistrates that he might be stoned. So the claims of public 
duty over natural affection were taught to the Romans in the 
story of Brutus on the tribunal condemning his treasonous sons 
to death. 

In His paradoxical saying, and in the parables that follow, Jesus 
sought to separate from His society followers whose motives and 
conduct were likely to be a hindrance and embarrassment to Him, 
and at the same time to prepare those who were sincerely “ hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness,” for the difficulties and trials 
that awaited them. The kingdom of heaven was neither to be a 
field for the ambitious nor a rest for the meditative ; neither the 
mere statesman and soldier, nor the dreaming mystic and senti- 
mentalist, would find his ideal there. The followers of Jesus 
were to be at war with the world, and yet to carry on this 
war with no pomp or circumstance, fired by nothing of the 
soldier’s combativeness, and cheered by none of his honours: 
they were to be peaceful devotees, and yet to forego the rest 
and solitude of the philosopher or of the Essene. It was their 
destiny to do battle with Roman vices, not with Roman legions ; 
and they were to be soldiers under no visible commander, for an 
invisible country, without the stimulus of patriotism or of pay. 
In the burning language of St Paul (1 Cor. iv. 9-13), the apostles, 
at least, resembled the condemned in the Roman theatre. God 
seemed to have given orders for their sufferings in the arena of 
the world, even as the Roman emperor gave orders for the con- 
tests of prisoners with wild beasts in the more confined arena 
of the amphitheatre. On the degradation and sufferings of the 
apostles, angels and men seemed to be looking without sympathy ; 
they were regarded as fools; they were weak and dishonoured ; 
they suffered hunger and thirst, and nakedness and buffeting, 
and had no certain dwelling-place— neither home nor father- 
land ; they had to preach, and yet had no pay, nor position, nor 
leisure, but supported themselves by the labour of their own 
hands; when reviled, they neither retaliated in words, nor 
satisfied their outraged human feelings with the calm con- 
tempt of the Stoic, but answered with blessings; persecution 
they met with endurance, defamation with mild exhortations ; 
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they had become as the filth of the world, and the offscouring 
of all things. 

But perhaps the worst of all the evils the converts to Christi- 
anity would have to face would be the anger, or, what was far more 
terrible, the grief of their parents. The home feeling among the 
Jews was very strong, and among the Romans obedience to parents 
was one of the first principles of religion ; yet the Jew who be- 
came a convert must renounce all his home ties, and the Roman 
go counter to one of his first instincts, and become not only a 
traitor to his country but a rebel to his father! And we must 
bear in mind parents and relatives, both Jewish and Roman, would 
quite conscientiously look on Christianity as a pernicious super- 
stition calculated to bring down the vengeance of heaven, and .to 
ruin the country or the empire ; nay, they would often regard it 
as their duty to give up their renegade children to death. 

Yet if the disciples of Jesus did not set their love for Him above 
their love of their parents and their home, how was His religion to 
be propagated? Nay, if children always thought as their parents, 
how would the world progress? Jesus in these words emancipated 
children, at least when they have arrived at years of discretion, 
from the tyranny of parents over their minds and thoughts ; and 
St Paul laid down the limits of obedience when he said, “ Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord’’—Eph. vi. 1. 

27. tov oravpdév.—This figure is used only on this occasion, and 
at the announcement of the passion in Matt. xvi. 24. We cannot 
determine whether Jesus had His own death in His mind, or if 
He were referring to the spectacle, only too common in Pales- 
tine since the Roman subjugation, of the criminal on his way to 
crucifixion carrying his own cross. The custom is alluded to in a 
lost play of Plautus, “The Carbonaria”’: “ Patibulum ferat per 
urbem, deinde affigatur cruci.” In Latin we never have “ferre 
crucem,” but always “ferre furcam” or “ferre patibulum.” It 
is probable that the criminal carried not the whole cross, but only 
the transverse beam. Plutarch uses the phrase of a guilty con- 
science: Kal r@ ply cduart Trav Kodaloudvwr Exactos Kaxovpywy 
éxpépe: roy abrod oraupéy. 

To the multitudes who were following Jesus at this time-— 
whether to those who were following Him in the expectation of 
His leading a revolt from the rule of Rome, or to those who 
were looking to Him to guide them in their aspirations after a life 
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of tranquil piety—the words must have sounded appalling, and 
have produced the result He desired, of thinning the numbers of 
His followers by repelling the merely political or curious. The 
figure He set before them was not that of the heroic patriot or 
the peaceful meditative Essene, but of the degraded criminal 
bending under the yoke of his own cross—a figure that can only 
be represented to our minds by the image of the murderer 
carrying his own gallows, his sufferings unrelieved by any of the 
religious sympathy Christianity now affords to such wretches. 

St Paul uses the verb cravpédw metaphorically, speaking of 
“crucifying the flesh,” and of “being crucified to the world,” 
Gal. v. 24, vi. 14. We use the weaker word “mortify,” as St 
Paul used the weaker phrase “ being dead to sin,” Rom. vi. 2. Cf. 
Col. iii. 5, vexpécare ra pérAn Spey. Cf. Plautus, Cistell., iii. 1. 16, 
“Nil mecum tibi, mortuus tibi sum.” 

arépyov.— Towers would be built for the protection of vineyards 
(Matt. xxi. 33), of wells, of flocks, and of villages. The Herodian 
family had a passion for building. The word here may mean a 
turreted mansion. Cf. Hor., Od., i. 4. 14, “Pauperum tabernas 
regumque turres.” 

28. xa@loras.—The participle emphasises the carefulness of the 
computation. Cf. chap. xvi. 6, and see note on xv. 18. 

arapriocpéy.—This word only occurs here and in Dion., Hal. 
The adverb &rapri, in the sense of “completely,” occurs in Herod- 
otus, 5. 53. 

30. obros is used contemptuously. 

31. év Séca may mean “surrounded by” or “ with.” 

32. el 88 phye—t.c., Suvards elm. Cf. Matt. vi. 1. 

Ta wpds eiphynv.— Things which tend to peace”—i.e., “ar- 
rangements for peace,” “terms of peace.” 

33. awotdocerat.—Lit., “to set apart”; then in later Greek 
(1) “to bid farewell to,” as in Mark vi. 46; Luke ix. 61: (2) to 
“abandon” or “renounce,” as here: Vulg., renunciare. Philo 
speaks of adxordocecOa: rH yarrpl and tais aicOhoect, “ renounc- 
ing the belly” and “the senses.” Notice the solemn repetition 
of the refrain, od 3uvaral pov elva: pabnrhs. 

34, édv 8 xal._— But if even the salt.” 

35. €w.—Emphatic by position, “ out they cast it.” 

Salt is good to preserve some substances from corruption, and 
to give to others a taste: so Jesus expects His followers to pre- 
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serve the society in which they live from moral corruption, and 
to give a tone to it. But should they lose their own moral tone, 
how can they who have known the Highest Example, and felt it, 
recover their tone from any other influence? They are likely 
to be of no further use. Their unfaithfulness causes men to be 
disgusted with Christianity. 

Again, inferior kinds of salt were used as manure to the soil, 
and to hasten the decomposition of dung; but savourless salt 
would be useless even for these purposes, The Christian who has 
proved unfaithful to his calling will neither fertilise what is good 
in society nor put an end to what is evil. He is more useless 
than if he had never been a Christian at all, because he has 
become a scandal. 

Travellers tell us of the finding of salt in the East that had lost 
its flavour, through the earth and other impurities being mixed 
with it: so may Christians lose their influence by adopting a 
worldly tone and worldly motives. 

The saying occurs in the Talmud, and seems to have been a 
Jewish proverb. The Jews compared the soul, as also the Scrip- 
tures, to salt. Jesus employs the gnome also in Matt. v. 13; 
Mark ix. 50. Cf. Job vi. 6 and Col. iv. 6. In this passage it seems 
to mean, “It will be better that, you should not become my dis- 
ciples, than that you should do so without counting the cost, and 
so incur the risk of afterwards falling away and being a scandal 
to my teaching.” 

Jesus does not say that it is impossible for such of His dis- 
ciples as fall away to rise again. He points out the great and 
obvious difficulties of their doing so. 

6 txwv ora, «.7.A.—Philo, De Charit., completes the phrase 
thus: tots dra Exovoww ev Wuxi. 
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LESSON XXV. 


THe PARABLES OF THE Lost SHEEP AND THE Lost 
PIEcE oF SILVER—St Luke xv. 1-10. 


1. hoav éyy(Lovres.—This periphrastic form of the imperfect is 
not unusual in classic Greek, though more common in poetry than 
prose. Cf. Eur., Hec., 122, qv de 1d yey oby crevdwy d-yaddv. In 
Hellenistic Greek it is frequent in prose, partly perhaps because 
it was frequent in Aramaic, the language of natives of Palestine, 
partly because it is the tendency of language to resolve condensed 
expressions for the sake of clearness and force. An illustration 
of this in English is the Elizabethan use of the simple preterite 
where we should now use the past participle with the auxiliary 
verb, as in the “ Tempest,” v. 1. 114— 


‘* And since I saw thee, 
The aftliction of my mind amends,”— 


where we should now say, “ have seen.” 

In this passage the circumlocution seems to imply custom. Cf. 
Mark ii. 18, Foay of uadnral Iwdyvov vnoredorres. 

awaytes presents a difficulty from which Luther in his translation 
endeavoured to extricate himself by rendering “ all kinds of pub- 
licans and sinners.” The word cannot be taken literally, but is a 
rhetorical way of expressing that on His last journey to Jerusalem 
Jesus drew to Himself publicans and sinners from every town and 
village on His route. Cf. the 8xAo in xiv. 25 and Matt. iii. 5, 
tore ekewopevero mpds abrdy ‘IepordAuya Kal xaca % “lovdala, Ka) 
waca % weplxwpos Tov ’lopddvou, 

TeAGvow.— Tax-gatherers.” The word “ publicans”’ is a literal 
translation of the Latin pubdlicani, adopted by Wycliffe in his 
version. During the reign of Richard II., when that version was 
made, it would have been particularly dangerous to give the plain 
English rendering (Nicholson). The persons here meant were the 
middle-men between the Roman farmers of taxes—the real pub- 
licani—and those who were commonly called “‘publicans,” the ordi- 
nary collectors of taxes. 
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See note on Matt. v. 46, and cf. Luke iii. 13, xix. 8, where their 
extortionate practices are alluded to. 

Tax-gatherers are never a popular class, but these men were 
especially detested as collecting from their own countrymen and 
co-religionists for the unpopular Roman government; above all, 
hated and despised by the advanced national party, the Pharisees 
and Scribes, who regarded all contact with the Gentiles as pollu- 
tion, and all breakers of even the details of the Law as accursed. 
With them to sin was not necessarily to be immoral, but to break 
the ceremonial law, and hence to be unclean. It is probable, 
however, that none but the debased and degraded would under- 
take so odious an office as tax-gathering, and that such men might 
fairly be classed with “the sinners.” In the state of religious 
ferment Palestine was in at that time, even they, however, would 
have their religious aspirations, and many of them who had suc- 
ceeded perhaps to a hereditary office, or been driven into it by 
sheer want, would deeply feel their degradation. To such the 
loving and sympathetic spirit of Jesus, the new Teacher, pre- 
sented a great contrast to the chilling and supercilious contempt 
of the Pharisees and Scribes, the professional religionists. Not 
only did He attract them as a class, but the names of two who 
attached themselves to Him are especially mentioned,—Matthew 
(St Matt. ix. 9), the author of the gospel that bears his name, and 
Zaccheeus (Luke xix. 2). 

In the trilogy of parables that follow, Jesus seeks to induce the 
Pharisees to think less of the sins and shortcomings, and more 
of the aspirations after holiness, of their erring brethren. But 
though they seem to refer primarily to the relations of Pharisees 
and publicans, the parables may fairly be regarded as having a 
wider application to those of Jews and Gentiles generally, and 
point to the time spoken of by St Paul, when there should be 
‘neither Jew nor Greek, but all should be one in Christ Jesus” 
—Gal. iii. 28. 

The parables, however, contain a lesson for “the sinners” as 
well as for the Pharisees, leading them to think of God as a 
loving and forgiving father, rather than as a stern, hard task- 
master. 

2. Sveydyyvfov.—The preposition intensifies the meaning,—“ kept 
angrily muttering to one another.” Cf. “curses not loud but deep.” 
St Luke is fond of verbs compounded with 8:4 and éwl, Cf. S:acxop- 
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wl(e, ver. 13; S:arnpéw, ii. 51; Siapvadcow, “to guard carefully,” 
iv. 10; S:anapripoua:, “to bear solemn attestation,” xvi. 28. 

Papicato: kal ypapparets.—See the Essays, pages 41 and 171. 

otros.—Contemptuous. 

apoobéxerat.—Intensive prep., “receives with welcome.” Cf. 
Thue. ii. 12; Phil. ii. 29, rpcodéxeo@e abrdoy dv Kuply pera xdons 
xapas. 

3. tiv wapaBoAfhy.—Of the three parables that follow, the first 
sets forth the compassion of the Father for sinners, the second the 
value He sets on them, the third illustrates both. Again, the lost 
sheep represents the sinner who is altogether ignorant that there 
is a God and a heavenly home; the piece of coin, the sinner who 
knows God as a King but not asa Father (for the coin bears the 
King’s image) ; the prodigal son, the sinner who, having known the 
Father's love and the joys of His home, wilfully and knowingly 
banishes himself from both. Again, the first two parables dwell 
solely on God’s feeling towards the sinner; the last treats also of 
the feelings of the sinner towards God. See note on ver. 9. 

4, tvevfxovta évvéa.—The Jews often used the expression 
“ ninety-nine.” 

éof~.—Not a sandy desert, but a wide grassy place, without 
habitations of men, where the rest of the flock would be quite 
safe, 

6. olxov.—His heavenly home, whence He had come forth to 
earth to seek the lost sheep—the publicans and sinners, or per- 
haps we may take it as the kingdom of God, the new order of 
things introduced by Christianity, as opposed to épnuos, the Jewish 
Church. Jesus makes all men one family, into which the outcasts 
from the theocracy may be admitted, though the Pharisee refuse 
to join it. 

7. ofrives.— Of the class who.” 

Contrast with this saying of Jesus that of the Pharisees, “There 
is joy before God when those who provoke Him perish from the 
world” (Edersheim). 

With the parable cf. 1 Kings xxii. 17; Num. xxvii. 17. 

A parable similar to this is ascribed to Rabbi Simeon, the chief 
of the Ascetics, the great teacher of the Essenes. He is reported 
to have said that a certain man had a flock of sheep which were 
daily led to pasture. Here they were joined by a gazelle, who 
regularly fed with them, and returned with them to the fold. 
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The owner of the flock bade his shepherd take the greatest care of 
the stranger; and when he was asked why he showed it such 
favour, answered: “ This creature has left the wilderness, and, in 
spite of its own untamed and timid nature, has joined the flock. 
It is well that I should welcome it more affectionately than I do 
those who have been fed by me, and tended by my care; for 
that which is customary with them, is strange to the gazelle.” 
And thus the Rabbi draws the moral: God will welcome the 
stranger who joins himself to the chosen people, more than He 
will those who have always had the blessing of His covenant, 
because they are born to Israel. 

8. Spaxpf.—From Spdocona, “ what one can grasp in the 
hand.” Cf. dpdéyua,a sheaf. The Greeks generally reckoned by 
drachmas, as the Romans reckoned by sesterces. Roman coinage 
owed the origin of the weights of its gold and silver money to 
Greece, and the denarius, the chief silver coin, was under the 
early emperors equivalent to the Attic drachma, then greatly 
depreciated. The currency in Palestine was mainly of copper, 
though gold and silver Roman money was also in use. The word 
Spaxuf here is probably another name for the denarius, the coin 
mentioned in the passage respecting the tribute to Cesar (Matt. 
xxii. 19). It would bear the head of Tiberius, with the title of 
Cesar. A denarius appears to have been the ordinary pay for a 
day’s labour, Tobit v. 14. It was the principal silver coin in 
circulation in the Roman Empire. On one side of it would be 
the head of Tiberius, with the inscription, “ TI. CH8AR DIVI AUG. F. 
AUGUSTUS”; on the other side “ PONTIF. MAX.,” with a seated female 
figure. It was called denarius, because it was originally equal to 
10 asses; but on the reduction of the weight of the as, it was made 
equal to 16 asses. The denarius of this period would be worth 
about 84d.; it was subsequently reduced to 7$d. See note on 
‘Matt. xx. 2. 

Atxvov.—Necessary, because in the East the room would have 
no other light than that admitted by the door. 

%ws ot.—The relative attracted into the case of ita antecedent 
Tov xpévov understood. 

9. ras pas Kal yelrovas. — To be distinguished from the 
rovs of ver 5. In Old English we might say “friendesses and 
neighbouresses ” (Trench). 

tv aréX\eoa.—Contrasted with 7d dwoAwAds of ver. 4, because 
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the woman’s search for the coin arises from the value she herself 
seta on it. 

It has been suggested that the 3paxya) Séea may have been part 
of the woman’s head-dress—her most cherished ornament. “The 
women of Bethlehem and of other parts of the Holy Land still 
wear & row of coins sewn upon their head-dress, and pendent over 
their brows ; and the number of the coins is very commonly fen, 
as I, in common with other travellers, have ascertained by count- 
ing. The custom reaches far beyond the Christian era.”—(A. G. 
Weld, in ‘The Expositor,’ No, xxxvii.) This interpretation throws 
additional light on the progress of thought in the three parables. 
Great is the grief of the shepherd for his one sheep lost out of a 
hundred ; still greater that of the woman for the loss of one of 
her ten constant and valued ornaments ; but how much greater 
that of the father for the loss of one of his two sons ? 


LESSON XXVI. 


THrt PARABLE OF THE PropigaL Son—St Luke xv. 11-32. 


THE DRAMATIS PERSONZ: THE PRODIGAL (11-19)—THE FATHER 
(20-24)—-THE ELDER BROTHER (25-32). 


11-19.—The Prodigal. 


12. & veerepos.—The younger is represented as the sinner, rather 
than the elder, as being more likely to be thoughtless, and more 
easily led astray. Jesus is depicting the follies of inexperience, 
and the miseries resulting fromi them—not the deliberate wicked- 
ness of mature age. The former is a subject for compassion as 
well as reprobation. The parable lovingly invites all who have, 
through thoughtlessness, wasted their youth, to return to God, 
who will gladly receive the service of their lives, however late, pro- 
vided their repentance be sincere. Cf. Ps. ciii. 3-5, where the 
forgiveness of God and its healing power are said to renew the 
sinner’s youth like the eagle’s; and ver. 13, “Like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 
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vd érBddXov pépos.—A quite classical expression. Cf. Hdtus., 
iv. 115,. dwoAaxdvres Trav Kkrnudrwv 1rd émBddAAov. The verb 
occurs several times in this sense in the Apocrypha, Cf. 1 Macc. 
x. 30, rot xdpwou rob émiBdAAovtds pot. 

The elder received as his inheritance a double share of the pat- 
rimonial lands, the younger members a single share (Deut. xxi. 17). 
This explains the petition of Elisha to Elijah (2 Kings ii. 9), that 
a double portion of his spirit should rest upon him—i.e., twice as 
much as on any other of the sons of the prophets, Elijah’s spiritual 
children. As in this case the father, anticipating the division of 
the lands, gives the younger son an equivalent in money, the entire 
domain, on the father’s death, would come to the elder. 

SvetXev atrots.—To both his sons,—reserving to himself, how- 
ever, the right of wsufruct over the portion of the eldest, who re- 
mained in his service. 

tov Blov.— That whereon the family lived—their means.” Cf. 
viii. 43 and Mark xii. 44. 

13. els xopav paxpdy.—The pleasures of sin carry men farther 
away from the presence of God. Cf. Ps. lxxiii. 26-28, “‘ God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for ever. For, lo, they that 
are far from Thee shall perish. . . . But it is good for me to draw 
near to God.” Between an earthly father and son there may be 
estrangement without separation. A father and son, correspond- 
ing weekly, while living in different countries, are really nearer 
one another than a father and son in the same house, rarely speak- 
ing, and having no thoughts in common. 

Sveoxdpmioe.—Note the prep., “scattered wastefully.” Cf. ver. 2. 

éceres.—towrla occurs in Eph. v. 18; 1 Pet. iv.4. Philo op- 
poses dowrla to peidwAla ; Cebes connects it with d«pacta and dx- 
Anorla—incontinence” and “greediness.” From the adverb comes 
the title of the parable, which might be rendered by the old Spen- 
serian word, “a scatterling,” or by “ wastrel,” the opposite to which 
is “ niggard.”’ “The waster of his goods will very often be a waster 
of everything besides—will lay waste himself, his time, his facul- 
ties, his powers ; and so, the active and passive meanings of the 
word being united, will be himself laid waste—he loses himself 
and is lost.”—Abp. Trench. In the English version the word is 
translated “ riotously ”—a word that implies disorderly excess, an 
ill-regulated indulgence of the passions. Cf. Chaucer's Wife of 
Bath’s Prologue— 
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- © Mercury loveth wisdom and science, 
And Venus loveth riot and dispence.” 


14. Atpds loyupd.—In classic Greek A:uds is usually mas, The 
interpretation of this famine is supplied in Amos viii. 11, “ Be- 
hold, the days come, saith the Lord God, that I will send a famine 
in the land ; not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of 
hearing the words of the Lord.” 

The prodigal craves for the spiritual food of his heavenly Father’s 
home. 

xara,—“ Throughout.” 

atrés is used in later Greek for the emphatic “he,” and often 
does no more than distinguish the new subject,—as here “he” 
from “the famine” of the previous sentence. In modern Greek 
it means simply “ he,” without emphasis. 

15. éxoAAfOn.—“ He clave to, attached himself to ’—a favourite 
word with St Luke. That it is a very strong word is evident 
from St Paul’s use of it in Rom. xii. 9, droorvyotyres (loathing 
utterly) 7d wovnpdv, KoAAdpevar r@ ayabG. Here the word seems 
to imply that the citizen of the country to whom he applied was 
unwilling at first to receive him, and only after persistent entreat- 
ies took him into his service. It paints more forcibly, therefore, 
the picture of his degradation. Contrast 2 Kings xviii. 6, where 
it is said of Hezekiah, ¢xoAA7On rq Kuply—“ he clave to the Lord” ; 
and cf. 2 Sam, xx. 2, “ But the men of Judah clave (€xoAA}@noar) 
unto their king.” Cf. Acts x. 28. 

xolpovs.—An abomination to the Jews, being the type of un- 
cleanness and unwholesome food. Jesus may have been referring 
to the occupation of the publicans, who would seem, in the eyes of 
strict and patriotic Jews, to be doing nothing better than keeping 
swine for foreigners when they collected taxes for the Romans. 

16. éreObpe.—Cf. xvi. 21. 

XopracChvar—v. l., yeuloa: rhy xoirlay abrod—“ to fill his belly.” 
“This may be a periphrastic exposition of the supposed meaning 
of xoprac@jva:. It misses the true point, however ; for the pro- 
digal son could easily ‘fill his belly’ with the ‘husks,’ though he 
could not ‘be satisfied’ with them.”—(Westcott and Hort.) 

éx.—Perhaps there is no instance in classic Greek of é« or dwd 
being used with a verb of eating ; but dwroAavew ard twos (to enjoy 
one’s self) occurs in Plato, Rep., x. 605. 

xepatlwy.—The fruit of the carob-tree, which flourishes in South 
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Italy, in Spain, in the northern coasts of Africa, and in the Le- 
vant—being sometimes eaten by the very poor, but oftener used 
for the foddering of cattle. Cf. Hor., Ep., ii. 1, 123, “ Vivit sili- 
quis et pane secundo.” The beans were used for weights, and 
hence probably the word “carat,” the botanical name of the tree 
being Ceratonia siliqua. “There was a Jewish saying, ‘When 
Israel is reduced to the carob-tree they become repentant’” 
(Edersheim). 

év.—Relative attracted into the case of ita antecedent. 

&8(S0v.—Notice the imperf., “ever gave him.” 

17. éavrév.—His higher or better self, which brought to his 
mind the memory of the influence his father’s love and training 
had had upon it. 

plo®ror.—Men doing his father’s will, with no filial love for him, 
but yet better off than himself in his banishment. The word 
SovAcot is understood. Cf. wAareiat, xiv. 21. 

18. d&vaords may express nothing more than the rousing him- 
self from apathy: “I will up and go to my father.” Cf. Exod. 
xxxii, 1, “Up, make us gods” —dvdorn&: Kal rolnooy jpiv Oeods. 
In classic Greek the verb sometimes means “ to rise and go,” as in 
Thuc., i. 87, dvacrjre els éxeivo rd xwpior 

St Luke is fond of using participles to give vividness to his nar- 
rative. Cf. éwicraoa, in x. 40; xadloas, xiv. 28, 31, and xvi. 6; 
oraGels, in xviii. 11; oretoas, xix. 6. 

elg tov otpavdv.—A Hebraism for “God,” used for reverence. 
Cf. Pharaoh’s speech in Exod. x. 16, “I have sinned against the 
Lord your God, and against you ;” and 2 Sam. xii. 13, the words 
of David’s repentance, “I have sinned against the Lord.” 

19. wolnoov, x.7r.A.—This he does not say when he meets 
his father, for his father’s ready welcome interrupts his speech. 
The premeditated confession was the confession of fear; the 
actual confession is the confession of love.—(Godet.) Cf. Rom. 
viii. 15. 

20-24. The Father. 

20. éowdayxvloOn.—Cf. chap. x. 33. The verb seems not to 
be classical, and was perhaps a coinage of the Jewish dispersion, 
the metaphor being more common in Hebrew than in Greek. 


The oxAdyxva are properly the nobler viscera, the heart, lungs, 
liver, &c., as distinguished from the &vrepa, the lower viscera, 
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the intestines. Cf. Asch., Agam., 1221, oby évrdpors re oxAdyxva. 
The Greeks regarded the oxAdyxva, but not the @repa, as the 
seat of the affections, whether love, anger, pity, or jealousy. With 
the Hebrews évrepa as well had this meaning. Hence the common 
occurrence of the metaphor in the Old Testament. Both “lung” 
and “spleen” are etymologically connected with owAdyxva, In 
Eph. iv. 32, 1 Pet. iii. 8, e8oxAayxvo: means “ having a good heart,” 
in the sense of “pitiful”; in Eur., Rhes., 132, ebowAayxvla means 
“the having a good heart,” in the sense of “courage.”. ‘“ Bowels” 
is used for “the heart” in the sense of “ the affections” in Shake- 
speare. Cf. Troil., ii. 1. 54, “Thou thing of no bowels, thou.” Cf, 
Ps. xvii. 10, “They have enclosed their heart in fat,’—.e., “shut 
it up against pity.” Cf. Ps. lxxiii. 7, cxix. 70. 

xarepinoev.— Kissed him again and again.” The word is 
used of the kiss of Judas—Matt, xxvi. 49. Cf. Luke vii. 38, 45; 
Gen. xxxiii. 4 (the meeting of Jacob and Esau), mpooédpaper 
‘Hoa els cuvdyrnow aitg: wal wepitAaBay abtoy, rpocérecey ex) roy 
TpaxnAov avrov, xa xareplAncer abrdy. 

21. ffpaprov— I sinned.” 

évamév cov—Hellenistic. The classic form would be rapd cou. 

22. In Gen. xli, 42, Pharaoh puts a ring upon Joseph’s hand, 
and clothes him in croA} Buoclyn: so Daniel (Dan. v. 29) is 
clothed in scarlet, 

The croAf# is the long and wide robe of people of distinction, 
such as the Pharisees love to walk in—Mark xii. 38. 

wpeornv.—Probably “best,” though it might mean “former” 
—1i.e., which he wore before his wanderings. There is a similar 
ambiguity in Hor., Odes, ii. 7. 5, “ Pompei meorum prime soda- 
lium.” wp@rTos means “chief” in 1 Tim.i.15. In John i. 30 
there may be an ambiguity. Cf. Luke xiv. 7, rpwroxaA:clas, 
and 1 Sam. ix. 22. So Soph., Philoctet., 1425, dperfj re xp@ros 
éxxpiOels orparedparos. 

SaxrtAvoy.—Among the Romans the sign of freedom ; among 
the Jews, of honour and distinction. 

troSfpata—which the slave might not wear. 

Observe, the father makes no reply to his son: the sight of his 
misery and nakedness urges him at once to remedy them; deeds, 
not words, express the depth of his pity and his love. When the 
sinner shows genuine repentance, which implies self-abasement, 
the first and most urgent necessity is to restore to him his self- 
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respect. We may compare the swift answer of Nathan when 
David repented (2 Sam. xii. 13), and Isa. lxv. 24, “ While they 
are yet speaking I will hear.” Cf. also James iv. 8, “ Draw nigh 
to God, and He will draw nigh unto you.” 

Tov péoxov Tov otreuréy.—The repeated article adds a rhe- 
torical emphasis: the father in his joy uses it again in ver. 27. 
But in ver. 30 the elder son has no such emphasis. Cf. Judges 
vi. 25, rov pédoxov roy Ttaipoy, or (according to another reading) 
tw orevréy, Cf. also 5 wounhv 5 wadds, John x. 11. As the 
herds were part of an oriental’s capital, he would only kill on 
special occasions, but on every farm there would be a calf fatten- 
ing for festivities. Cf. Gen. xviii. 8. 

23. 0to0are.—This word seems here to have the extended mean- 
ing of “slay” generally, instead of “slay for sacrifice.” Cf. Matt. 
xxii, 4; John x. 10; and Hdtus., i. 126. 

24. vexpds.—J.e., in a moral sense, through his sins. Cf. Matt. 
viii. 22, “ Let the dead bury their dead,” and Rev. iii. 1, “ Thou 
hast a name that thou livest, and art dead.” Musonius the Stoic, 
the teacher of Epictetus, used to say, “ When any man is cowardly 
or mean, one ought to speak of him as a corpse and say, ‘ Favour 
us with the corpse and blood of so-and-so’ ’—(Farrar’s ‘ Seekers 
after God’). Aristophanes, Rane, 491, calls the Athenians dead 
on account of their misgovernment,—vuv) 5 8npaywyel ev trois 
&vw vexpoiot, Notice the joyous rhythm of the verse, and cf. 
ver. 32. 

The younger son would hereafter love his father much, since 
to him much had been forgiven (Luke vii. 4). His elder brother 
knows not forgiveness, because he has no sense of sin; knows 
not love, because he has no sense of forgiveness. The prodigal 
has learnt to value his father’s presence through his experience 
of the want of it, and to value his father’s love through the 
knowledge he has gained of its depth and tenderness. He will 
hereafter need all the help this presence and love can afford him 
in his struggle against the evil habits which indulgence in them 
has strengthened, and which the tears of penitence alone are not 
sufficient to resist or break. The years of his life which the 
locusts of his sins and indulged passions have eaten can be 
restored (Joel ii. 25) only by the greater intensity of purpose 
given to his thoughts and actions through the energising influence 
of this full assurance of his father’s perfect love for him, and 
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of his watchful sympathy in his efforts “to cleave to what is 
good, and abhor what is evil” (Rom. xii. 9). On “the sowing of 
wild oats,” cf. ‘The Christian Year,’ “The Second Sunday after 
Trinity,” and Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ liii. (old edition, lii.) 


25-82. The Elder Brother. 


25. The morose character of the elder brother, and his spiritual 
estrangement from his father in spite of his nearness to him, is 
brought out, first, by the fact that the father does not send for 
him to share his joy, and secondly, that he puts his questions to 
a servant, not to his father. 

oupdevlas.—The musicians and dancers would both be hired 
to do him honour. Cf. Eur., Ion, 1177, where, speaking of the 
incidents of a feast made by a father in honour of a newly found 
son, the messenger says, éwe) 8’ és abAovs Fxov.—(Carr.) 

26. rl dv dy.—Cf. Acta x. 17, the optative signifying remote 
possibility, “what this could possibly be.” 

27. tyvalvovra.—The servant, as compared with the father, is 
prosaic and matter-of-fact. 

28. wapexéder.— Imperf., “kept urging him.” 

29. SovAeiw.—The present here signifies service past and still 
continued,—quite a classical usage. Notice he does not say rarép, 
as his younger brother did (ver. 21). 

In the eyes of Pharisaism virtue is a task, sin a pleasure ; hence 
there ought to be a payment for the first, an equivalent of pain 
for the second. 

The Scribe Antigonus of Socho, however, expressed a different 
view in the saying, “Be not as slaves that minister to the lord 
with a view to receive recompense, but be as slaves that minister 
to the lord without a view to receive recompense; and let the 
fear of heaven be upon you.” 

épol coming first has the emphasis of wounded selfish feeling. 

Epihov.—Contrasted with the porxos. There is a v. l., éplquoy, 
“a little kid,” which would still further enhance the contrast. 
Similarly the wera wopywy of ver. 30 is contrasted with the pera 
tév plawy of this verse. 

30. 6 vids cov.—He will not say, “my brother.” His father 
corrects him by the &eAgos of ver. 31, and further rebukes him 
by addressing him as réxvov in ver. 32,—a term of stronger feeling 
than the vids he had used himself. 
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otros—contemptuous. 

31. téevov.—A loving word ; o¥ emphatic. 

advra, «.7.A.—Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 21, 22, “ All things are yours; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, or 
death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours.” 

32. ebppavOAvar.— To be jovial.” Cf. xvi. 19. 

The goodness with which the father bore the surly peevishness 
of the elder brother is little inferior to the mercy shown in 
pardoning the younger. 

Though he had been living so many years with his father, the 
elder brother had known as little of his spirit as the younger: 
so in spite of his privileges as a member of the holy people, the 
unloving Pharisee could not know the Spirit of the heavenly 
Father, for, “ If we love one another, God dwelleth in us, and His 
love is perfected in us.” ‘ God is love; and he that dwelleth in 
love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.”—1 John iv. 12,16. To 
be unloving is to be in a far country away from God. 

We are not told whether the elder brother went in. It is 
left for the Pharisees, by their own after conduct, to finish the 
narrative. 

The .sacred books might have trained the Pharisees out of this 
slavish spirit. Cf. Prov. iii. 17, “Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace:” Ps. xix. 8-11, “The statutes 
of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart: the commandment 
of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes: the fear of the Lord 
is clean, enduring for ever: the judgments of the Lord are true 
and righteous altogether. More to be desired are they than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold: sweeter also than honey and the 
honeycomb. Moreover by them is thy servant warned: and in 
keeping of them there is great reward:” cxix. 54, “Thy statutes 
have been my songs in the house of my pilgrimage. 

So they might have found the key to Jesus’ association with 
publicans and sinners in Isa. lvii. 15, “I [the Eternal] dwell with 
him that is of a contrite and humble spirit ;” and Ps. li. 17, “The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite 
heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise.” 
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LESSON XXVII. 


THe PARABLE OF THE UNJust SteEwarpD—St Luke xvi. 1-13. 


MAMMON, LOVE’S KEY THAT UNLOCKS THE GATE OF THE 
KINGDOM OF LOVE. 


1. 8¢ xa(.—This may mean simply, “ Here is another specimen 
of Jesus’ teaching,” or, as the imperfect seems to imply, the con- 
junctions may be intended to connect the parables of this with 
those of the preceding chapter. As the latter exhibit the tender 
compassion of the heavenly Father, so the former teach the sons 
to imitate that example by showing love to their brother men. 
There is a similar relation in the Old Testament between Psalms 
cxi, and cxii., in which the attributes of God and of the godly 
man are made to correspond almost verse by verse. Cf. especially 
cxi. 5, “He [the Lord] hath given meat unto them that fear Him: 
He will ever be mindful of His covenant ;” with cxii. 5, “ A good 
man showeth favour, and lendeth: he will guide his affairs with 
discretion ;” and cxi. 9, “ He sent redemption unto His people; He 
hath commanded His covenant for ever: holy and reverend is His 
name;” and cxii. 9, “He hath dispersed, he hath given to the 
poor; his righteousness endureth for ever; his horn shall be 
exalted with honour.” 

olxovdpov.— The word might be rendered “‘bailiff” (as in 
Wycliffe and the Rheims version), “agent,” or “factor.” From 
this parable the word steward has gained a sacred meaning, as 
the word talent has from the parable recorded m Matt. xxv. 14-30. 

From the Greek word oixoyéues comes our word “economy,” 
which, though often deteriorated to mean “ thrift” or “ parsi- 
mony,” properly signifies “ management of a house.” The true 
economist is not he who saves, but he who manages discreetly, 
gets the most for his money in the best sense, makes his expenses 
in all directions bear a due proportion to one another, and adjusts 
his means to his ends. The Christian economist manages his 
household with a view to charity and his brother’s need, dispens- 
ing not merely alms but hospitality, refinement, kindliness, always 
in a thoughtful manner, with a view to the good of those around 
him, 
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Jesus may have had in his mind the great Italian estates, the 
owners of which were usually absentees, and left the manage- 
ment of them to bailiffs who were either slaves or freedmen 
(villict), such as the oixovduos mentioned in Luke xii. 42, or, where 
the estates were very large, freemen (procuratores), such as the 
olxovénos here. On account of the difficulty of obtaining a lease, 
tenant-farmers were very rare in the Roman empire, and the 
estates were usually worked by slaves superintended by the bailiff. 
Whether there were any such estates in Palestine we cannot tell. 

SveBAHOn, in classic Greek, means “ slandered”; Wycliffe trans- 
lated it here “defamed”; the Rheims version “ was ill reported.” 
The word occurs nowhere else in the New Testament. It implies 
a hostile denunciation—evidently, however, founded on fact, for 
the steward does not attempt to defend himself. In Dan. iii. 8, 
it is used of an accusation that is true. It has followed the law 
of amelioration. 

Stackopmr({Lwv.—This word occurs in chap. xv. 13, and some have 
thought it a connecting link between the two parables. The 
prodigal wastes his own substance, the steward his master’s. 
oxopri(w is used in a good sense in Ps. cxi. 9, dondpmrisev, Bune 
vois wévnow— He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor.” 
Cf. 2 Cor. ix. 9, where the psalm is quoted. 

2. dovfioas.—Stronger than aadéoas, “calling him with the 
master’s tone.” Cf. xix. 15. 

wl rotro, «.7r.A.—‘ Why do I hear this of thee?” or, a con- 
densed sentence, “‘ What is this I hear of thee?” 

Tov Ad yov.—“ The account.” Cf. Matt. xii. 36, where the phrase 
is used of giving account to God. 

Sévy here hovers in meaning between “may” and “can”; “it 
is out of the question that you should.” Cf. Matt. ix.15. In the 
interpretation the dismissal is a summons to die. 

8. dv davrg.—Cf. xv. 17; xviii. 11. Such soliloquies are com- 
mon in St Luke. 

oxénrev. — Such agricultural labour his position had made 
him best acquainted with. 

otk loytw.—“I am not strong enough.” His luxurious life 
had unfitted him for manly labour. 

alo-y tvopar.—Cf. Ecclus. xl. 28, 30, “ Better it is to die than to 
beg: begging is sweet in the mouth of the shameless, but in his 
belly there shall burn a fire.” 
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4, tyvov.—“ An idea has struck me.” Cf. Eur., Ion, 1115. 
The form of a statement regarding one’s self is less obtrusive when 
made in a purely past tense, like the aorist, than when made by 
the perfect, which in Greek is always a present past. 

S&evrar.—The subject is his master’s debtors. 

Tovs olxovs.—The author of Ecclesiasticus (xxix. 22-28) en- 
larges on the disagreeable character of this mode of living: 
“ Better is the life of a poor man in a mean cottage, than delicate 
fare in another man’s house: for it is a miserable life to go from 
house to house ; for where thou art a stranger thou darest not 
open thy mouth.” 

5. xpeadeAerav.—Hither (1) merchants who used to get their 
supplies from him on credit, paying him after they had made 
their own sales ; or (2) tenants, rent in the East being often paid 
in kind—a system which gave the steward ample scope for cheat- 
ing, since the produce would vary from year to year. Though, 
however, the steward exhibits a low moral tone, there was no 
necessary criminality in his conduct, as he had absolute control 
over his master’s affairs until he left his service. 

The Bdros, or bath, seems to have contained about 60 (Josephus 
says 70) pints. 

Wycliffe translates “ barrels,” Tyndale and Cranmer “ tuns,” the 
Rheims version “ pipes.” These are far too large. We might 
better translate “firkins.” A firkin=fourth-kin=the fourth of a 
barrel (30 galls.) The value of these ten firkina would’probably be 
about £10 of our money. The value of money in Palestine would 
be about five times as great as in our country.—(Edersheim. ) 

6. Td ypdppara.—The Vulgate translates “ cautio,” which was a 
form of release a debtor obtained from his creditor on satisfying 
his demand. Wycliffe rendered “ caution,” the Geneva Bible “ ob- 
ligation.” We may render “invoice” or “voucher.” ypdupara 
is used of one document (like litera) in Acts xxviii. 21. 

xaloas.—A pictorial touch. Cf. chap. xiv. 28. 

vayxéos.—Either furtively, or because he has but little time to 
loge. 

awevrhxovra.—The Hebrew letters (by which numerals are rep- 
resented) very nearly resemble one another ; hence a very slight 
forgery might represent a large difference. The bonds would be 
written on wax, and figures readily erased by the blotter end of 
the stylus, which was flat and thick.—(Edersheim.) 
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7. xépovs.—Probably =10 Attic medimnit=15 bushels; so that 
100 «dépor=1500 bushels. x«dpovs might be translated “ quarters,” 
as Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Rheims version render it. 

The éxardy xépot would be ten times the value of the oil. The 
steward made a difference in his bribes, knowing perhaps that 
one man would require a heavier bribe than another 

By making them commit the forgery with their own hands, he 
makes them partners in his cheat, if cheat it were. 

If they were tenants, he thus returns them the produce they 
had brought as rent. 

8. & xbptos.—The steward’s master. 

THs G8ixlas.—Gen. of quality. Cf. ver. 9, pauwra Tijs ddicias, 
and xviii. 6, xpirhs ris ddixlas. Cf. also iv. 22, rots Adyos rijs 
xdprros. 

dpov(sws.—“ Prudently,’—.c., adapting skilfully his means to 
his ends: Wycliffe so renders the word. Cf. Matt.xxv.2. pdvnots 
is the practical wisdom by which a man manages the affairs of his 
life well. Jesus bids His disciples be ¢pdév:uot as serpents, and at 
the same time innocent as doves—Matt. x. 16. 

tov alévos totrov.—Cf. xx. 34-36, where of viol rod aidvos 
rovrov are opposed to of xarakiwOévres tod aldvos éxelvov ruxeiy 
cal ris dvacrdoews ris ex vexpoy, who are further defined as vio} 
@cov and viol ris dvacrdcews. 

So that the aiéy here means this world as opposed to eternity, 
but with a reference to the spirit of the world rather than its 
external form or the men living in it. It may sometimes almost 
be rendered “spirit of the age,” as in Eph. ii. 2, xara roy aladva 
sov xédonov Tobrou, 

of viol.—Cf. the phrase, “son of valour,” and 1 Sam. ii, 12, 
‘the sons of Eli were sons of Belial ”—1i.¢., “ wicked men.” 

The viol implies that they belong to the light in the same inti- 
mate way as a child to its mother. 

We might render of vfod rod aiévos rovrov—“ men of the world.” 

vlovs rod dwrds.—Jesus had termed His disciples “the light of 
the world” in the Sermon on the Mount—Matt. v.14. St Paul 
terms Christians vlol gwros and viol qudpas, in contrast to vu«rds 
and oxérous (1 Thess. v. 5); and still more emphatically, in Eph. 
v. 8, he says of them that they were once “ darkness, but now 
light in the Lord,” and bids them “ walk és réxva dwrés,” and 
continues, by a bold confusion of metaphors, “the fruit of the 
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light is in all goodness, and righteousness, and truth” (the good, 
the right, and the true). 

In 1 John i, 5, 6, God is defined as light, and “the walking in 
darkness”’ as incompatible with fellowship with Him. 

The same idea had been already beautifully expressed in Ps. 
xxxvi. 9, “With Thee is the fountain of life: in Thy light shall 
we see light.” 

As the highest revelation of divinity, Jesus is spoken of in 
John i. 5, viii. 12, ix. 5, as “the light of the world”; and He 
says, “ He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” 

In the classics ¢#s is used metaphorically of one who brings joy 
and victory, as of Agamemnon in Hec., 841, & uéyiroy “EAAnow 
¢dos, and Il., xvi. 39, Hv wov re dws Aavaoior yévwuot, On the 
other hand, oxdérios is used of secret and immoral acta. 

In Gen. i. 3, God is said to have created light immediately after 
the creation of the heaven and the earth. In Exod. xiii. 21, the 
presence of God among the Israelites on their march out of Egypt 
is symbolised by night by “a pillar of fire.’ In Isa. x. 17, God is 
termed the “light of Israel.” In Isa. xlii. 6, the ideal Israel is 
described as appointed “for a light of the nations,” In Isa, lx. 
19-21, the prophet has a vision of a time when, instead of the sun 
and the moon which set and wane, God shall be to His people 
“an everlasting light,” and immediately connects this metaphor 
with righteousness,—“ Thy people shall be all righteous:” and this 
connection between light and righteousness is expressed with fine 
terseness in the last of the prophets, Mal. iv. 2, “ But unto you 
that fear my name shall the Sun of righteousness arise with 
healing in His wings.” 

While He was on earth, Jesus was to His disciples in the wilder- 
ness of the world what the pillar of fire had been to the Israelites 
in the wilderness of their wanderings ; and in John xii. 35, He 
exhorts them to make progress in holiness while He is still with 
them: “ Walk while ye have the light, lest darkness come upon 
you.” In Philip. ii. 15, St Paul speaks of Christians as réxve 
@eod and gworipes ey xéopy, “luminaries in the world.” In 
1 John ii. 9,10, light and love are connected: “ He that saith 
he is in the light, and hateth his brother, is in darkness even 
until now. He that loveth his brother abideth in the light.” 

So that, in fine, men become “sons of light” by believing in 
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Jesus—John xii. 36; the same process by which they become 
children of God—John i. 12. They are even said to become light 
in the Lord—Eph. v. 8 ; and the result of this is the renunciation 
of all immorality—1 Thess. v. 5-8; and the test of their being 
“sons of light” is the love of their brother man—1 John ii. 9. 

vlol gwrés might be rendered “ Christians” as opp. to “ men 
of the world.” In Heb. vi. 4, pwrioévras means converted to 
Christianity, and in ecclesiastical Greek pwriouds is almdst equiv- 
alent to baptism. 

dpovipwrepo. trip. The prep. strengthens the comparative. 
Cf. Heb. iv. 12, roudérepos ire. 

elg = “towards” or “as regards.” 

yevéay, which usually distinguishes one age from another, or the 
men of one age from those of another, is here used to distinguish 
contemporaries who base the actions of their lives on different 
principles. Cf. Ps. xxiv. 6, lxxiii. 15; Prov. xxx. 11-14. 

9. xal éyd tpiv.—A solemn introduction to the application of 
the parable. ¢ydé is in an emphatic place. Jesus is comparing His 
teaching with that of the steward’s master; and the div is also 
emphatic, corresponding to the steward in the parable. “ As the 
lord praised the steward for his providence in dealing with his 
wealth, so do J recommend to you foresight in the use of your 
worldly goods ere you be dismissed from your stewardship,” —1.e., 
by death. 

&& implies either the material or the means. 

payeva.—An Aramaic word for riches. The original seems to 
be retained rather than translated into Greek, partly, perhaps, 
because of the peculiar solemnity of the passage (cf. Matt. vi. 24, 
and the use of the word ém:ovcios in the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 
11), partly because papwva, by its popular usage, represented 
wealth in a wider aspect than any Greek equivalent would have 
done. 

vhs &8ixlas.—Cf. olxovduos rijs &8sxlas above. The mammon 
is called unrighteous as an instrument of unrighteous dealing. 
Conversely, Philo (De Judic., § 5) speaks of the Puxexds wAovros, 
bs udvos dAnOelq wAovrés éorivy, meaning wisdom and knowledge. 
St Paul (1 Tim. vi. 10) speaks of the love of money as the root 
of all evil. 

Never, perhaps, could wealth with more justice be called &83:xos 
than at the time when Jesus spoke, when the wealthy among the 
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Romans had for the most part obtained their money by misrule 
and extortion in the provinces. Most fitly, too, did He speak thus 
to His disciples, many of whom, as we learn from xv. 1, were tax- 
gatherers, a class addicted to injustice and extortion. 

Seneca, Ep. Mor., xxxi. 11, says: “ What is a Roman knight, or 
a freedman, or a slave? Names which had their origin in ambi- 
tion or injustice.” 

It is only the imperfection of human nature that causes any 
difference between mewm and tuum. In a perfect state of society 
all things would be in common. Cf. Barrow: “That distinction 
which thou standest upon, and which seemeth so vast between 
thy poor neighbour and thee, what is it? whence did it come? 
whither tends it? It is not anywise natural or according to 
primitive design. Inequality and private interest in things (to- 
gether with sicknesses and pains, together with all other infeli- 
cities and inconveniences) were the by-blows of our guilt: sin 
introduced these degrees and distances ; it devised the names of 
rich and poor ; it forged those two small pestilent words, meum 
and tuum, which have engendered so much strife among men, and 
created so much mischief in the world.” 

éxACry.—Sub. uwauwva, which fails by the event of death ; and 
cf, Heb. i.12, ra &rn cou obk exAehpovow ; and Xen., Hell., i. 5. 2, 
Exwv 5t rev tdravra wevrakdoia, eky 5¢ tadta exAlmp. 

S&wvrar—i.e., the piAo:. It may, however, be impersonal, like 
airovor in chap. xii. 20. 

oKyvds.—Jesus probably uses this word on account of its 
association with the wanderings in the wilderness and the Feast 
of Tabernacles. That feast was a symbol of the presence of God 
among the holy people, reminding them of the time when their 
forefathers pitched their tents in the wilderness round the Taber- 
nacle or Holy Tent, where the Shechinah or sacred light was a 
symbol of the presence of God in their midst. 

The alévio: oxnval are opposed to these temporary tents. So in 
Heb. xi. 9, 10, “ The city which hath the (immovable) foundations, 
whose builder and maker is God,” is opposed to the tents in which 
dwelt the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The yearly 
dwelling in tents at the Feast of Tabernacles was a constant 
memorial to the Israelites of the transitoriness of this life ;— 
that their houses were not their own; that in God’s sight no 
man had any claim to a better habitation than another; that 
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‘*Pallida Mors sequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas regumque 
turres”’ (Hor., i. 4. 18); that the time must come when all would 
be dismissed from their stewardship, when “the earthly house 
of their tabernacle would be dissolved” (2 Cor. v. 1). 

The phrase “ everlasting tabernacles” occurs in 2 Esdras ii. 11, 
“the everlasting tabernacles which I had prepared for them” 
(i.c., Israel);“and the Talmud has a saying, ““When the wicked are 
burnt up, God makes a tent in which He hides the just.” In Ps. 
xlviii. 11, the graves of the wicked are termed their oxnydpara eis 
ryevedy Kal yevedy. 

We may compare the saying of Jesus (John xiv. 2), “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions” (or abiding-places) ; and Ps, 
xv. 1, “ Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle?” xxvii. 5, “In 
the secret of His tabernacle shall He hide me;” where the 
reference is probably to the Temple as the successor of the 
Tabernacle. 

But how do the friends whom men make by their money (te., 
by doing kindnesses with their money) receive them into eonian 
tents (i.¢c, into future happiness)? The best answer to this 
question is perhaps found in Matt. xxv. 39, 40. All men in Jesus 
have become one brotherhood, and through Him those benefited 
will admit their benefactors into everlasting habitations. Men 
prove themselves “ sons of light”’—followers of Jesus—by loving 
their brothers (1 John ii. 10). The means or test of showing 
this love is their disposition of the mammon of unrighteousness, 
of which they have regarded themselves stewards, not lords, It 
is characteristic of the gracious condescension of Jesus that in- 
stead of saying, “ Z may receive you,” He says “they may.” The 
poor whom loving Christians have befriended are pictured, as it 
were, introducing their benefactors into the sonian tents, and 
making themselves witnesses that by loving deeds to them they 
have proved themselves “sons of light.” To this picture we may 
find a contrast in Isa. xiv. 9, where the dead rise up to salute the 
fallen King of Babylon as he enters the halls of Hades. 

Virgil (Ain., vi. 664) places among others in the Elysian plains, 
** Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo.” 

10. mo-rég.—“ Trusty.” Lest any misunderstanding should 
arise out of the term d8:«la, Jesus proceeds to supplement the 
recommendation to prudence by a recommendation to faithful- 
ness. Cf. xix. 17, “ Well done, thou good servant: because thou 
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wast found faithful in a very little, have thou authority over ten 
cities.” 

11, &AnOwév.—This word—a favourite one in the fourth 
Gospel—occurs nowhere else in the Synoptics. St Paul, after 
being with St Luke, uses it once, in 1 Thess. i. 9, where the living 
and dAn6ivéds (real) God is opposed to idols. It occurs three times 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews (viii. 2, ix. 24, x. 22). Adjectives 
in -tvos express the material out of which anything is made, as 
Al@-tvos, made of stone; gvA-wos, made of wood: so dAnO-iwés, 
made of truth (real). The word means “ that which is genuine.” 
We may compare St Paul’s phrase, “the unsearchable riches of 
Christ’ (Eph. iii. 8). It is better, perhaps, not to make it agree 
with papwva, a word of bad signification. The antithesis is not 
quite perfect. We should expect either 7d 83{xatov here (opp. to 
Tt@ adie), or pevdés with paywva: but Tg dblxy pauwrg seems to 
be used as a logical noun. 

Philo speaks of the dAnO:vds wAovros ev odpdyg ; Seneca says, 
“Turn thyself to the true riches, learn to be content with a 
little.” So Jesus speaks of “laying up treasure in heaven” (Matt. 
vi. 20). Socrates (at the end of the “ Phedrus’’) prays that he 
may regard the wise man as rich—Aovcioy 8t voul lous rv odpor. 

12. r@ &dAoTplp.— All external goods are lent to us by God, and 
we leave them when we die ; but our characters, our virtues, and 
graces are given us by God, and remain our own for ever, because 
they are genuine parts of ourselves; whereas the papwva rijs 
d3:xlas is only lent us to train us in the management of the 
heavenly riches of the future. 

tpérepov.—Epictetus says (i. 25), “ Keep by every means what 
is your own: do not desire what belongs to others. Fidelity is 
your own ; virtuous shame is your own: who then can take these 
things from you? who else than yourself can hinder you from 
using them?” If jérepoy be read, we must regard Jesus as 
associating the inner circle of His disciples with Himself, as in 
John iii. 11, ix. 4. Cf. also Matt. xvii. 25, 26. 

Séora.—How does God give us 7d aAAcTpiov? Because He is 
the source of all good; because xdpis nal dAnOela, “grace and 
truth” (or “reality,” 1d aAn@vdv), came by Jesus Christ; and be- 
cause, in a future state, we believe all obstacles to the perfection 
of these “ goods” will be removed, whereas the paywva rijs 
d3ixlas will have ceased to exist. This verse is a warning at 
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once to the publicans and to the Pharisees: to the publicans, 
because they were outwardly involved in the world as stewards 
to their Roman masters, while they were inwardly longing to 
attach themselves to the teaching and principles of Jesus ; to the 
Pharisees, because, though outwardly linked with the divine, as 
being the representatives of the theocracy, their inward life was 
attached to the world. See Matt. vi. 24. 


REMARKS ON THE PARABLE GENERALLY. 


The parable, which was addressed to the disciples (ver. 1), is 
intended to teach Christians that they ought to be as careful 
about using their money for good and charitable purposes, as 
men of the world are about using it for worldly purposes. The 
motive proposed is at first sight a low one, that of self-interest— 
the hope of being received into everlasting habitations. But we 
must remember that Jesus was addressing a homely lesson to 
homely men, to disciples who were yet children in understanding 
spiritual truths, and it was not in accordance with His method to 
‘‘ pour new wine into old bottles.” After His death His disciples 
would come to understand, as we can do now, that it is He who 
will receive us into the everlasting habitations, which is His 
own presence, and therefore the feeling of self-interest may be 
merged into a desire to please, and to be with, Him. The parable, 
therefore, viewed in this light, becomes a warning against regard- 
ing religion as a sentiment of love for Jesus, unaccompanied by 
any active charity towards the poor and afflicted with whom He 
has graciously chosen to identify Himself (Matt. xxv. 36). Put 
briefly, then, the parable teaches us that they who do not use 
their money and all that it can buy with a perpetual reference to 
Christian love, cannot enter the kingdom of love; while they who 
do so shall be welcomed by the Lord of love, and all who love and 
whom they have loved. 

In interpreting the parable, we must regard the lord of the 
unjust steward—a mere man of the world—as representing God 
the Father, under whom all men are stewards of all they possess. 
We shall then have an a fortiort argument similar to that in 
which God the Father is compared, or rather contrasted, with the 
unjust judge. “If the man of the world praised his steward for 
his shrewdness and foresight in making worldly friends out of his 
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money (even after he had been cheated by him), how much more 
will your heavenly Father be pleased with you, if you use your 
money, all that you possess, to increase the happiness and num- 
bers of those who are to enter into the kingdom of heaven?” See 
note on chap. xviii. 8. 


LESSON XXVIII. 


THr Rich Man anp Lazarus—St Luke xvi. 19-31. 


MAMMON, SELF-LOVE’8 KEY THAT LOCKS THE GATE OF THE KINGDOM 
OF LOVE. 


This story is connected with the preceding parable in the fol- 
lowing manner: The rich man might have made a friend of 
Lazarus out of the money which hardened his heart into self- 
ishness : as God’s steward he showed himself faithless by using 
for selfish purposes the money with which he had been intrusted 
(7d adAAdrpiov) ; therefore the genuine good (7d &AnO:vdv) was not 
intrusted to him, and he never won for himself the gift of a 
loving temper, which might have been his for ever. Love cannot 
be exercised without an object, and for its full and open display 
requires an external medium: the poor are the objects, and 
money, which Jesus calls the mammon of unrighteousness, the 
medium of its display. To display loving-kindness to the poor 
by means of money is called by Jesus making friends out of the 
mammon of unrighteousness, and these friends are depicted in 
the preceding parable as welcoming their benefactor into the 
geonian tents. In this story we are shown the other side of the 
picture. Instead of the welcome we have the rejection: we have 
the rich man turned away from Abraham’s bosom because he had 
been unloving and cold-hearted towards Lazarus, of whom by his 
mammon he might have made a friend. 

19. kal évediStornero.—In classic Greek we should expect 3s. 
The construction indicates that St Luke is here translating from 
some Aramaic document. 

tmopdvpay=(1) the colour obtained from a sea-shell ; (2) that 
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which is dyed with it. We learn from Prov. xxxi. 22 that wealthy 
Jews clothed themselves in purple. This would be used for the 
woollen outer robe brought from Tyre. 

Biocoov.—An Aramaic word, used of the clothing of kings (1 
Chron. xv. 27), of priests (2 Chron. v. 12), and of those who were 
very rich (Esth. i. 6, viii. 15). In the last two passages the adjec- 
tives Biooivov and woppupoty occur together. The Biacos would 
be used for the inner garment. It consisted of white cotton 
brought from Egypt. 

The rich man’s garments are brought from the north and the 
south, and are warm without and delicate within, combining 
comfort with ostentation. Of the garments of Lazarus we hear 
nothing. 

etcppaivduevos Aapwpds.—Cf. xii. 19 and xv. 32—“ Making 
merry in splendour.” The combination seems to imply that the 
rich man made mirth and jollity the object of his life, and mingled 
with them no thought of the misery of the poor, squandering 
on useless and ostentatious splendour wealth which might have 
been used to alleviate their sufferings. Cf. the passage in the first 
chapter of Carlyle’s ‘ History of the French Revolution,‘ describ- 
ing, on the one hand, the thoughtless extravagance of the Court 
of Louis XV.: “ Beautiful Armida- Palace, where the inmates 
live enchanted lives ; lapped in soft music of adulation ; waited 
on by the splendours of the world ;” and the condition of the 
poor at the same epoch,—‘ Those lank scarecrows, that prowl 
hunger-stricken through all highways and by-ways of French 
existence.” And again, in the second chapter, of the nobles,— 
*‘ Their industry and function is that of dressing gracefully and 
eating sumptuously ;” of the people,—* Untaught, uncomforted, 
unfed; to pine stagnantly in thick obscuration, in squalid desti- 
tution and obstruction : this is the lot of the millions.” 

John Ball, at the time of the peasant’s revolt in 1377-1381, 
said: “The great folk are clothed in velvet and warm in their 
furs and their ermines, while we are covered with rags : they have 
wine and spices and fair bread, and we oat-cake and straw, and 
water to drink: they have leisure and fine hours; we have pain 
and labour, the rain and the wind in the fields.” Piers Plough- 
man says of the poor man to the knights,— Though he be thine 
underling here, well may hap in heaven that he be worthier set 
and with more bliss than thou.” Cf. George Eliot on “ good 
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society "’ and “the poor.” “Good society has its claret and its 
velvet carpets, its dinner engagements six weeks deep, its opera 
and its faéry ball-rooms ; rides off its ennui on thorough-bred 
horses, lounges at the club. . . . But good society .. . is of very 
expensive production ; requiring nothing less than a wide and 
arduous national life condensed in unfragrant deafening factories, 
cramping itself in mines, sweating at furnaces, grinding, hammer- 
ing, weaving, under more or less oppression of carbonic acid; or 
else, spread over sheep-walks, and scattered in lonely houses and 
huts on the clayey or chalky corn-lands, where the rainy days 
look dreary.” —(‘ The Mill on the Floss,’ Book IV. chap. iii.) 

In the time of Jesus, among the Romans, the miseries of the 
poor were aggravated by the absence of a middle class. Nearly 
all manual work was done by slaves, who in Rome constituted 
half the population. Of the remainder, a proportion of six and 
a half to one were more or less paupers—a proportion very far 
above that existing in any modern city. On the other hand, (1) 
the contrast between wealth and poverty was less glaring than it 
is now ; (2) the gratuitous distribution of corn by the Government 
or by private persons prevented the pauperism of the masses with 
which modern charity has to contend ; (3) the climate round the 
shores of the Mediterranean, which were the home of the countries 
of ancient civilisation, made the struggle for existence less severe 
than it is in more northern climes. 

In our own times the miseries of the poor are being aggravated 
by the growth of large towns, from which the rich escape by rail- 
way into the suburbs, while the poor remain crowded together in 
the back and often unhealthy streets, their wretchedness not even 
being brought under the notice of the rich, who are thus removed 
from the sight of it. Lazarus is no longer laid at the door of 
Dives, and Dives is too apt to forget his existence. 

With the Romans liberality to the poor took the form, for the 
most part, of cheap, or even gratuitous, distribution of bread by 
the State or by individuals. But relief of the poor was not the 
main object, for it was not the poor alone who took the doles. 
The motive was, as a rule, a selfish one—policy, ambition, or 
ostentation. In later times, owing chiefly to the influence of 
the Stoic philosophy, liberality was based on humanity. Horace 
(Sat., ii, 2. 203) says, “ Cur eget indignus quisquam te divite?” 
Seneca, “Dat ut homo homini.” Such sentiments, however, 
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exercised influence over only a small portion of the community ; 
and on the whole it is true, as has been said, that Christ found 
“a world without caritas, though not without liberalitas.” He, 
by such teaching as is contained in this story, made the relief 
and elevation of the poor no longer a mere kindly instinct, but 
an all-embracing principle. Christianity has connected religious 
worship with the relief of the poor. There was no such connec- 
tion in the mind of the Roman. The public worship in the 
Temple was conducted by the priest alone: the people had no 
part in it. Hence it had no tendency to bind rich and poor 
together in one community.—(Uhlhorn.) 

20. Adfapos.—A contracted form of the commoner Eleazar. 
It comes from Eli-ezer, “helped of God.” The Lazarus of the 
parable has probably nothing to do with the Lazarus of the 
fourth Gospel. This is the only parable in which a proper name 
occurs: perhaps the only reason for its occurring here is, that a 
name was necessary for the dialogue that follows between Abra- 
ham and the rich man. Some, however, have thought that 
Jesus, in giving the poor man this significant name, meant to 
imply that he was pious; but an epithet would have been a 
more natural way of describing his piety, which, besides, is in- 
ferred by his being carried after death to. Abraham’s bosom. His 
piety is not dwelt on, because poverty, not piety, constituted his 
claim on the humanity of the rich man. Not, however, that 
either Jesus or the early Christians looked upon undeserving 
poverty as an object for alms. This appears from a passage 
which occurs in the recently discovered “Teaching of the 
Apostles,” a work probably as old as the beginning of the second 
century— Let thine almsagiving. drop [lit. sweat] into thy hands, 
so long as thou knowest to whom thou givest.” It is possible that 
this, though not recorded in the Gospels, may be a saying of 
Christ Himself. In the “Teaching of the Apostles,” the idler who 
seeks to live upon Christian charity is called a “ Christ-trafficker.” 
—(Farrar, in the ‘Contemporary Review.’) 

éBéBrAnro.—Cf. Matt. viii. 6, ix. 2, whence it appears that the 
verb does not necessarily mean more than “laid.” Edersheim 
thinks it implies that his bearers were glad to get rid of an un- 
welcome burden. 

wvhGva.—The range of pillars enclosing the court of the palace 
through which the door entered into it. Lazarus would here 
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be in full view of the rich man whenever the latter went in or 
out of his mansion. Ths termination -dy, like the Latin -etum 
(as in quercetum), implies a collection: we have @vpay rod wuAGvos 
in Acts xii. 13. 

elAxopévos—v. 1., HAxwpévos, for which, however, there is little 
authority. In Eur., Alc., 878, we have #Axwoev, This word (from 
éAxéw) was probably formed by St Luke after the analogy of 
€axw and éAxiw. The term is a medical one, characteristic of 
Luke the physician. 

21. érvOupdv.—The law of Moses distinctly bade the rich man 
to attend to him, Deut. xv. 7, 8. He must have been acquainted, 
too, with the example of Job (xxxi. 16-22), who could protest 
that he had not withheld the poor from their desire, or seen any 
stranger to whom he had not opened his doors. 

&dAd xal.—“ Nay more,” like the Latin quin et. 

of xvves.—As an aggravation of his sufferings, the dogs whom he 
had not strength to drive away came and licked hig sores. Dogs 
were regarded by the Jews as unclean, and, as a rule, they had 
not masters as among us, but wandered about the fields and 
streets of the cities, devouring dead bodies and other offal. Cf. 
the fate of Jezebel, 2 Kings ix. 35. It is quite possible, however, 
that the rich man possessed dogs. Cf. Isa. lvi. 10; Matt. xv. 27. 
In the last passage, the diminutive «xuydpiov is used, which may 
possibly imply affection, and therefore domestication, and hence 
be distinguished from xvves. 

22. rov KéAmov “ABpady.—The picture seems to be that of a 
banquet presided over by Abraham, at which Lazarus, as the 
newest comer, and in requital for his sufferings, has the place 
of honour on the bosom of the host, just as John lay on Jesus’ 
bosom, John xiii, 23. Cf. John i. 18. The idea is frequently 
found in the Rabbinical writings. “This day,” says Rabbi Judah 
the holy, “he sits in the bosom of Abraham ”’—+.e., is dead. Cf. 
4 Mace, xiii. 16, ofrws waOdvras juads ’ABpadu kad Ioade Kal laxop 
brodefovra:. St Augustine says of his dead friend Nebridius: 
“Nunc ille vivit in sinu Abraham. Quicquid illud est quod illo 
significatur sinu, ibi Nebridius meus vivit.” 

Jesus adopts the Jewish method of speaking of the future 
world, but the language is figurative, and cannot be pressed 
literally. He frequently speaks of the kingdom of heaven as “a 
feast,” just as from a lower point of view we speak of “a feast of 
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reason and a flow of soul.” Cf. Matt. viii, 11: “Many shall 
come from the east and west, and shall recline (avaxA:0hoovrar) 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” 

érddy.—Nothing is said of the burial of Lazarus; no one 
troubled to give him a funeral. See pp. 185, 186. 

23. év r@ gy. —Not “hell” but “the unseen place,” or “ Sheol,” 
Lat. “Orcus.” In the Creed the Greek is xarjAGev els Gdou, 
the Latin “ descendit ad inferna,” or “ad inferos.” ‘“ Hell” 
=A.8. helle, Goth. halja= Lat. cella, Gk. nadid (a cabin). The 
root is xaA—Lat. cel-are, domt-cil-vum. Cf. the Old Norse god- 
dess Hel (of death). 

The Jews looked for a state immediately after death, which 
they thought would be underground, and called Sheol or hell, 
where the just were in a state of happiness, the unjust in a state 
of misery. This is not to be confounded with the state after the 
resurrection of the body. 

Bacdvows.—This, of course, is figurative. If we regard the rich 
man as a disembodied spirit—which we may well do, as nothing 
is said about a resurrection—we may find a great principle in 
the description of his torments. In life he had given himself up 
solely to the indulgence of his bodily appetites ; and now that he 
has no senses to indulge, he suffers as Tantalus did, for he has 
no other avenues to enjoyment, no moral or spiritual tastes. 

Sensation is ascribed to a disembodied spirit in Cardinal New- 


man’s “ Dream of Gerontius ”:— 


** Hast thou not heard of those, who, after loss 
Of hand or foot, still cried that they had pain 
In hand or foot, as though they had it still? 
So is it now with thee, who hast not lost 
Thy hand or foot, but all which made up man; 
So shall it be, until the joyous day 
Of resurrection, when thou shalt regain 
All thou hast lost, new-made, and glorified.” 


Virgil places in Tartarus those who had not shared their riches 
with their relations :— 


* Aut qui divitiis soli incubuere repertis, 
Nec partem posuere suis.”—En., vi. 610. 


dd paxpdley.—The dd is redundant. Cf. IL, viii. 365, dw’ 
obpavd@evy, We have a similar redundancy in our word “lesser,” 
and the phrase “from thence,” 
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év rots xé\wow.—The plural, as compared with the sing. of 
ver. 22, seems to contain a notion of comprehension, and an allu- 
sion to the company. Cf. dvaroAal, dvcyal, in Matt. viii. 11; 
yduot, Matt. xxii. 2; odpayol, passim. 

24. Dialogues of the dead are found in the writings of the 
Rabbis. 

Ad{apov—whom alone among the poor he recognises. The 
position of the rich and poor is reversed. The rich man is now 
the beggar, and his prayer unheard. 

7d Axpov tov Saxrtdov.—He prays for the smallest boon, just 
as Lazarus had desired merely “ what fell from his table.” 

®Saros.—“In some water.” A remarkable example of the 
genitive of the part touched: it comes under the heading of the 
genitive of ablation, implying a partial separation. Cf. Arist., 
Acharn., 184, els rots rplBwvas tuveAdyovro tay Alewy— were 
gathering some stones into their cloaks.” 

viv yAéooay.—The tongue and palate, which had been pam- 
pered by riotous living, are now the chief instruments of retribu- 
tion. Cf. “ King Lear,” v. 3— 


‘‘The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us.” 


éSuvGpar.— I am in anguish.” Cf. ii. 48. 

25. véxvov.—Cf. xv. 30. This is a term of pity and tenderness : 
the Jewish relationship to their father Abraham is expressed by 
vids in chap. xix. 9. Téxvoyv is used in affectionate remonstrance 
in xv. 31; réxma to the disciples in John xiii. 33. 

é&wé\aBes.— Didst receive to the full.” Cf. Matt. vi. 2, 5, 16. 
The Rabbis said, ‘“‘ As in the next world the good receive a reward 
for the most trivial good work that they have done, so in this 
world the wicked receive the reward for the most trivial work 
they do.” 

Ta dya0d cov—i.c., “what you thought good.” 

mwapakadetrat.—Cf. Matt. v. 4; 2 Thess. ii. 16. 

26. xaopa.—Translated “gulf” in our version: a word of 
ambiguous meaning. When the authorised version was pub- 
lished, the word “chasm” did not exist in English. Deep chasms 
and steep rocks were common in the landscapes of Palestine. In 
2 Sam. xviii. 17, Absalom is said to be taken and cast into a 
xdopa péya. The Rabbis speak of the separation between the 
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two portions of Hades sometimes as “a wall,” sometimes as con- 
sisting only of the breadth of a hand, or even of a thread. The 
figure here simply implies the impossibility of communication. 

Strws.—“ In order that.” 

27. odv.—If he cannot come to me here, he may yet perchance 
be my messenger to earth. The rich man addresses Abraham as 
his “ father,” as if in submissive reliance on his sympathy; and 
his words may perhaps imply that he was not entirely selfish, or 
that his discipline was awakening him to unselfish feelings. They 
are not, however, indicative of moral tone. His prayer is not for 
his brothers’ repentance, but for precaution against their future 
discomfort. The tone of the story is throughout that of menacing 
severity against selfish conduct and selfish motives. 

28, Svapapripynrat.—Notice the prep., “Bear solemn witness 
to them.” See note on chap. xv. 2. 

29. Movoéa kal rots rpodfjras.—In the Jewish canon, the Old 
Testament books were in three divisions: (1) The Law, or Thorah, 
containing the Pentateuch ; (2) the Prophets (Nebiim), contain- 
ing the prophetical books (exclusive of Daniel), and also Joshua, 
Judges, the two books of Samuel, and of Kings—these latter were 
included in this division as leading up to and containing the 
history of prophets who did not write; (3) the “Writings” or 
“ Scriptures,” in Hebrew Ketubim, in Latin Hagiographa—these 
are by some supposed to have been called “ Psalms” (Luke xxiv. 
44), because that book commenced the series, but this is doubt- 
ful: besides the Psalms, this division comprised Proverbs, Job, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the two books 
of Chronicles. The canonicity of the books of Esther, Canticles, 
and Ecclesiastes seems to have been a disputed point in the 
Apostolical age. The New Testament never refers to them. The 
Law and the Prophets, but not the Hagiographa, were read regu- 
larly in the synagogue. 

What is it that the five brethren are to learn from the Law and 
the Prophets? Clearly that they will gain admittance into the 
kingdom of Love only by the claim of possessing loving tempers. 
The Old Testament Scriptures are full of passages connecting 
religion and charity. Cf. Lev. xix. 18, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself;” and the description of the righteous man 
in Ps. cxii. 4, 9, “He is gracious, and full of compassion, and 
righteous. . . . He hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor,”— 
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passages which correspond to the description of the attributes of 
God in Ps. cxi. 4, 9. 

80. otx6—Cf. valx:, for val, “yes.” It is a classic form, more 
emphatic than od: it occurs followed, as here, by dAAd in chap. i. 
60, xiii. 3,5; John ix. 9; Rom. iii. 27; 1 Cor. x. 29. 

peravofcovot.—This is an improvement on the moral tone of 
ver. 27. The change of expression, however, may have a no 
higher motive than a desire to persuade Abraham. There is no 
sign that the rich man cares for his brothers’ repentance for any 
nobler reason than to save them from pain. 

31. The faith that comes from ghosts is the faith of devils that 
believe and tremble. Fear cannot produce unselfishness, for it is 
itself a selfish emotion. The faith the rich man lacked was the 
faith in a loftier ideal of happiness than that which is produced 
by pleasure or self-seeking—the faith in the great principle of 
Jesus, “ Learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls ””—Matt. xi. 29. The rich man 
might have derived a kindlier spirit from the examples set before 
him in the Old Testament. He might have read of the kindly 
Abraham’s dealings with Lot ; of much that was kindly even in 
selfish Jacob, and of his lifelong punishment for his selfishness ; 
of Joseph’s love for his selfish brethren ; of meek Moses and chival- 
rous David. These men had shown loving spirita without the in- 
tercession of ghosts to bid them, and indeed with little thought, 
if any, of immortality, which, as St Paul says, was brought 
to light through the Gospel—2 Tim. i. 10.1 It was enough for 
them to live in the sight of God in this world, and they never 
had any doubt whether it were better to be good or evil—to be 
humane and merciful, or to be sordid, selfish, and heartless. Even 
if they knew certainly that there was no hell to fear, they could 
not have lived as this rich man had done—it would have been 
hell enough to them to attempt it. 

0084 —“ Not even.” 

wecOhorovrar.—Abraham does not say peravofoovel, or even 
miorevcovot, The rich man asserts that his brethren will repent if 
one go to them from the dead. “Nay,” Abraham replies, in terms 
each phrase of which is a strong denial of the rich man’s phrases, 

1 For the views of the Old Testament writers on the future after death 


contrast Ps. xfix. 14, xxiii. 24; Isa. xxvi. 19, with Ps. vi. 5, xxx. 9, xxviii. 
10-12, xciv. 17, exv. 17; Job xvi. 22; Isa. xxxviii. 11, 18, 19; Jer. li, 19. 
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“they will not even be influenced, even if one rise wp out from the 
dead.”” The story ends as it began, in a warning against selfish- 
ness. Selfish pursuit of pleasure had brought the rich man into 
torment. Selfish avoidance of pain will not save his brothers from 
it. The former part of the story is a warning against worldliness, 
the latter against what has been called other-worldliness. It is a 
prophetic protest against selfish works of mercy done for the sake 
of the doer’s own salvation, his release from purgatory, or a high 
degree of eternal happiness,—motives which tainted so much of 
the Christian charity of the middle ages, and still taints much of 
our own time. Charity thus bestowed, having in view the well- 
being of the donor rather than the circumstances of the recipient, 
has led to more beggary and misery than it has relieved. 


LESSON XXIX. 


THE PARABLES OF THE IMPORTUNATE WIDOW AND OF THE 
PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN—St Luke xviii. 1-14. 


1-8. The Parable of the Importunate Widow. 


1. wavrore—See p. 66. The precept here seems to refer to 
urgency in prayer under all circumstances, however adverse. 

éyxaxetv.—A military term, from xaxés, cowardly. Cf. 2 Cor. 
iv. 1, 16. “To turn cowardly while engaged in any course of 
action,” hence “ to give up through the weight of overpowering 
evil.” The word is peculiar to St Luke and St Paul. 

2. xpirfs.—Among Eastern nations judges were regarded as the 
representatives of heaven, and so sacred was their function that 
the title “ gods” was given to them. Cf. Judges v. 8; Ps. lxxxii. 
6; John x. 34, 35. Bringing a case to trial before a judge is 
called “inquiring of God,’—Exod. xviii. 15. The judges, as a 
rule, were not paid, but there were two stipendiary magistrates in 
Jerusalem. As one man could not form a Jewish court, this man 
must be regarded as appointed by Herod or the Romans.— 
(Edersheim. ) . 

tov Gedy pi} doBotpevos.— A common form of expression for 
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an unscrupulous person. Cf. Sallust, Cat., 15, “ Animus impurus, 
dis hominibusque infestus ;” Livy, iii. 57, “ Decemvir ille deo- 
rum hominumque contemptor.” For the opposite character cf. 2 
Cor. viii. 21—“‘ Providing for honest things, not only in the sight 
of the Lord, but also in the sight of men.” In classic Greek we 
should have od goBovmevos. Cf. Matt. xxii. 12. 

évrperdpevos.— Standing in awe of.” Cf. xx. 13; Matt. xxi. 
87. In classic Greek more frequently found with a genitive. 

3. xfpa.—Widows under the law of Moses had no legal provi- 
sion made for their maintenance, and they were discouraged from 
marrying again unless they allied themselves to their deceased 
husband’s brother. They were left dependent partly on the affec- 
tion of relations, more especially of the eldest son, whose birth- 
right or extra share of the property imposed on him the duty of 
providing for his mother, and partly on certain privileges accorded 
to them with other distressed classes. A portion of the spoil 
taken in war was assigned to them (2 Macc. viii. 28-30); a special 
prohibition was laid against taking a widow's garment in pledge 
(Deut. xxiv. 17), and this was practically extended to other 
necessaries (Job xxiv. 3); the widow was commended to the 
care of the community, and any neglect or oppression of her 
was strongly reprobated. The judge must therefore, if he were 
a Jew, have been utterly shameless to neglect to give a decision 
in this widow's case. Cf. Isa. i. 23. If, on the other hand, he 
were @ Roman, he must have been very insolent so utterly to 
outrage the religious feelings of the nation. 

4px ero.—“ Kept constantly coming ”—ventitabat. 

exBl(xnodv pe dad.—Cf. Rev. vi. 10, where the souls under the 
altar are represented as crying out, “Ews wdre, 5 deoxdrns 5 &yios 
wad 6 dAnOiwds, od xplyes wal éxdicets 7d alua jay dwd Tov KaTot- 
xourrwy éx) rijs vis; The word is late Greek. It occurs in LXX. 
with ek. Cf. Judges xi. 36; 2 Kings ix. 7. 

The phrase contains a constructio pregnans—“ Do me justice, 
and obtain what is due to me from my adversary.” 

The translation “ avenge” is unfortunate: it is not so much the 
vengeance on the wronger that is dwelt on, as the righting of the 
wronged. 

év davrg.—Lat. secum, Eng. “to himself.” Soliloquies are a 
characteristic of the parables recorded by St Luke. Cf. ver. 11, 
xv. 17, xvi. 3. 
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4, ém\ xpévov.—“ For a time,”—.e., “for some time.” Cf. IL, 
ii. 299; Od., xiv. 193. 
"5. 8 ye—Cf. xi. 8. 

els t&\0s.—Either (1) “ coming to the end,” “never ceasing to 
come,” “ coming for ever,” or (2) “ at the end,” “ finally.” 

troméaty.—This word means literally “to wound under the 
eye,” to “bruise.” St Paul uses it in 1 Cor. ix. 27, where the re- 
vised version translates “ buffet’ or “box.” Aristotle, in the Pax, 
541, speaks of réAeis Urwmiacpévat, where the cities are personified 
and spoken of as “‘ beaten black and blue.” If we take it in this 
literal sense, we may regard the judge as speaking mockingly— 
“The woman will become desperate, and lay violent hands on me.” 

Others have taken the word metaphorically as meaning “to 
harass,” “annoy”; but there is no authority for this usage. In its 
favour, however, is the fact that the Latin obtwndo is used in this 
sense. Cf. Ter., Adelph., i. 2. 33, “Ne me obtundas de hac re 
seepius,” and Livy, ii. 15; and the verb oxdAAw has passed through 
a similar change of meaning from “rend” to “annoy.” Cf. viii. 49. 

6. 6 xéptos.—This phrase is not used once of Jesus as a nomina- 
tive in the correct version of St Matthew or St Mark. In St 
Luke it is used about twelve times, always in prefaces or other 
passages peculiar to that evangelist. This usage probably indi- 
cates that the Gospel of St Luke, like that of St John, was written 
later than the other two, at a time when the memory of Jesus as 
He had lived on earth among His disciples was fading, and a greater 
reverence for Him was taking the place of the tender feelings con- 
nected with those recollections, 

& xperis ris 4duxlas.—Cf. xvi. 8. 

7. éxXexraéy.—In the Epistles this word means “ those called 
out of the world to be disciples of Christ.” Cf. 1 Thess, i. 4, 
eiSéres ... Thy éxdoyhy budy, «.7.A.; and 1 Cor. i. 26, 27, BAéwere 
Thy KAjow vuav,.. . TA pwpda Tov Kédopov éfeA€taro. Peter 
addresses whole Christian communities as éxAexrof (1 Pet. i. 1). 

Boévrwv.— Cry aloud,” a strong expression, used in Gen. iv: 
10, of Abel’s blood crying from the earth; and in Jonah iii. 8, of 
the men of Nineveh. Cf. James v. 4. 

Kal paxpoOupet dr’ atrots.—(1) “ Does he delay his vengeance 
in their case?” or, (2) taken with Bodyray, “ who cry to him day 
and night, and yet he delays interposing in their cause.” There 
is a v. 1, paxpoOunay, 
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For the construction with éwf cf. Matt. xviii. 26, paxpoddpnooy 
én’ duol, and Acta xi. 19, 6Ahpews ris yevoudvns él Srepdvy. 

There is a curious parallel to the passage in Ecclus. xxxv. 18 (in 
LXX., xxxii. 18), 6 Kupsos od ph Bpadudvy, ob3t ph paxpobuphoe 
éx’ avrots éws dv curtplin dcgty averenpdvwr wal rots fOveow dvra- 
woddces éxdlianoy. 

paxpoOupia is one of the attributes ascribed to God in the vision 
of Moses—Exod. xxxiv. 6. It is alluded to in the parable of the 
Barren Fig -tree—Luke xiii. 9. It has been defined as “ that 
clemency by which you put a restraint on your anger, and do not 
immediately punish an offence, but leave the offender an opportu- 
nity to repent.” 

The a fortiort mode of argument contained in this verse is very 
common in Jewish parables, and is called Kal-va-Chomer, or “light 
and heavy.” Cf. the rdow padAdAov in Matt. vii. 11, x. 25, xii. 12, 
and the note on chap. xvi. 12, sud. jin. Instances of it in the Old 
Testament are Gen. xliv. 8; Deut. xxxi. 27 (Edersheim)—this last 
may be compared with ver. 8, “ Behold, while I am yet alive with 
you this day, ye have been rebellious against the Lord ; and how 
much more after my death?” There is a Rabbinical parallel to 
ver. 7 in a commentary on the Book of Jonah, “The bold (t.e., 
the unabashed) conquers even a wicked person (2.¢., prevails on 
him to grant his request) ; how much more the All-Good of the 
world ?’’—(Edersheim. ) 

8. wAfv.— And yet,” an adverbial form (acc. fem. of wAé-ov). 

Tiv wloriv.—Note the article, which implies (1) the faith gen- 
erally—t.e., Christian faith ; or (2) the faith referred to in the 
parable—i.e., the faith that persists in prayer, without fainting. 


9-14. The Parable of the Pharisee and the Publican. — The 
Thanksgiving of the Sdf-Satisfied for the sins of others.—The 
Prayer of the Contrite for Mercy on his own. 

9. wpés.—Probably simply “to,” since rivas follows, though 
others take it to mean “with reference to.” 

v.vas.—Probably some among the disciples, not Pharisees, He 
would not tell Pharisees a parable about Pharisees. 

EovSevoivras.—aA late form for éfovd3.—in the New Testament 
confined to St Luke and St Paul. 

10. dvéBnoav.—Up the hill on which the Temple stood, and up 
the steps and terraces,—see p. 19. The Pharisee would wear 
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his fringe and phylacteries on brow and shoulder ; the publican 
would be in his common working dress, with no outward sign 
that he was an Israelite. 

11. oraGels.—This word is always used in the New Testament 
of taking up a position in preparation to making a formal or set 
speech, as in Luke xviii. 40, xix. 8; Acts ii. 14, v. 20, xi. 18, xvii. 
22, xxv. 18, xxvii. 21. For another instance of prayer in the 
Temple, cf. Luke ii. 27. 

It was unlawful to sit in the Temple (cf. Matt. vi. 5; Mark xi. 
25). Hence tavra wpbs éavrdy is a more probable reading than 
mpos éauvrdy Tava. 

Observe that éords, a less forcible word, is used of the publican 
(ver. 13), who did not pose himself. 

apos éavrév.—To be taken with rpoontxero, “ with himself ”— 
i.e, mentally. He would not have uttered such a prayer aloud. 
Cf. d:eroyl(ero ev éaur@ in chap. xii. 17. Cf. 2 Macc. xi. 138. The 
classical Greek for “standing by himself” would be xaé’ éauréy. 
Cf. Acts xxviii. 16; James ii. 17. 

etyaptordé.—He utters no prayer, but a thanksgiving to God 
for the shortcomings of other men—to the heavenly Father for 
the blemishes of His children! Contrast the profession of Paul, 
the Christian Pharisee, in 1 Cor. xv. 9,10: “For I am the least 
of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, 
because I persecuted the church of God. But by the grace of 
God I am what I am: and His grace which was bestowed upon 
me was not in vain; but I laboured more abundantly than they 
all: yet not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” 

Ot Aowrol tSv dvOperev.—He divides men into two classes ; in 
the one is himself, in the other the rest of mankind. 

The Rabbis described the majority of their fellow-countrymen 
as accursed for not knowing the Law (John vii. 49). They divided 
men into “people of the earth” and “ fellows ”—1i. e., educated 
men. A saying of the Rabbis is quoted, “No brutish man is 
sin-fearing, nor is one of the people of the earth pious.”’ 

otros.—Contemptuously. Cf. xv. 30. 

12. yno-rebo.—The Law only required one fast, and that on 
the great day of Atonement. The Hebrew word for fasting does 
not occur in the Pentateuch.. The term used is “afflicting the 
soul,” rarewoty thy puxthy, Lev. xvi. 29-31. The Pharisee cer- 
tainly does not seem to be doing this, and it is difficult to refrain 
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from supposing that our Lord may have had this usage of the 
word rawewvéw in His mind in ver. 14. In Ezra ix. 5, 6, Ezra, the 
greatest of all the Scribes, is said to rise up from his “ heaviness ” 
—4.e., “affliction,” or “fasting ”—and pour forth a prayer of an 
exactly opposite character to that of the Pharisee, commencing, 
““O my God, I am ashamed and blush to lift up my face to Thee, 
my God: for our iniquities are increased over our head, and our 
trespass is grown up unto the heavens.” The word “ affliction ” 
is commonly used to denote fasting in the Talmud, and is the title 
of one of ita treatises. Cf. Ps, xxxv. 13, “I afflicted my soul with 
fasting.” 

From Zech. vii. 1-7, viii. 19, it appears that the Jews during the 
captivity observed four annual fasts, in the fourth, fifth, seventh, 
and tenth months. Zech. vii. 5 and 9 contain an anticipation of 
our Lord’s teaching on the subject. 

After the captivity the fasts were multiplied to twenty-eight 
annual and two weekly ones. The latter were observed on the 
2d and 5th days of the week—i.e., Monday and Thursday, because 
Moses was believed to have ascended Mount Sinai on a Thursday 
and returned on a Monday. It is probable that these fasts were 
no very great hardship, because the day ended at six, and the 
great meal of the day would be in the evening. 

The object of fasting is to produce the very opposite feeling 
to that to which the Pharisee gives utterance—the feeling of 
humility and entire dependence on God. Similarly the payment 
of tithes is an outward expression that we owe everything to 
God, and are but His stewards in our possessions. 

caBBarov.—From a Hebrew word signifying—(1) “rest” ; (2) 
the “Sabbath-day,”—is used in the plural frequently, in the 
singular rarely, for “a week,” as the Hebrew word is in Lev. 
xxiii. 15, 

tol caPBarov.—Distributive =“ every week.” 

droSexatreso.—An Alexandrine word. 

At least two tithes were required by the Law. One-tenth of 
the whole produce of the soil was assigned for the maintenance of 
the Levites, out of which the Levites were to dedicate a tenth to 
God, for the use of the priests. A tithe, in all probability a 
second tithe, was to be applied to festival purposes. In every 
third year either this festival tithe or a third tenth was to be 
eaten in company with the poor and the Levites, It appears 
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from chap. xi. 42, that the Pharisees, from ostentation or over- 
scrupulousness, paid tithes on vegetables that scarcely came 
within the scope of the Law. 

As the object of the second tithe was mainly to promote 
charity and brotherly feeling by enabling every third year the 
stranger, the fatherless, and the widow to partake of the festival 
with the Levites, it is obvious that, while fulfilling the letter of 
the institution, the Pharisee was neglecting its spirit. 

We find indications of the custom of paying tithes during the 
captivity in Tobit i. 7. 

xr&par.— I gain,” not “I possess,” which would be «érnyat. 

With this so-called prayer of the Pharisee and its presumptuous 
boasting we may contrast the beautiful prayer in Ps, cxxxix. 23, 
24: “Search me, O God, and know my heart; try me, and know 
my thoughts; and see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead 
me in the way everlasting.” 

13, paxpé0ey.—Afar off from what? If he were not an Israelite, 
he would be in the Court of the Gentiles ; but then the Pharisee 
would not have seen him. It is better to regard him as an 
Israelite, and to take the word to imply that he did not press 
forward to the holy place as one whose character gave him a right 
to do so, and as the Pharisee did. He stood aloof, as in some 
dark remote corner of a great cathedral. 

Probably the publicans, being sinners but not hypocrites, would 
not often be seen in the Temple, where they would encounter the 
chilling glances of the Pharisees ; so that this man’s presence there 
is a token of religious earnestness and a longing for repentance. 

ov8t rots ép8arpols.—The Jews usually stood when praying 
with arms outspread, the palms turned upward, and the eyes 
raised. Cf. 1 Tim. ii. 8, éwalpovras dclous xeipas. od8€=“ not 
even ’—.e., “to say nothing of his head and hands.” 

trumre Td orf00s.—Note the imperf., “never ceased while 
praying.” Cf. od8els é3i30u abrg, chap. xv. 16. The action is an 
expression of intense sorrow: it is still used by the Jews in the 
most solemn part of their confession on the Day of Atonement. 
Cf. xxiii. 48; Ain., i. 481, “Suppliciter tristes, et tunss pectora 
palmis.” 

Physiologically, the action is an instinctive mode of ministering 
relief to the tension at the heart. Here it is a contrast to the 
calm fixed attitude of the Pharisee. 
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Te apaprwrie.— The sinner” —i.¢., “sinner that I am,” im- 
plying not comparison with others, but deep self-abasement. Cf. 
1 Tim. i. 15, “Sinners, of whom I am chief,” the self-estimate of 
the great Christian Pharisee. It is in accordance with the spirit 


of this prayer that the Confessions stand at the beginning of © 


the English Church Service—a practice derived from the early 
Church. 

14. SeSixaropévos.—Every Jew is said in the Talmud to go 
away justified after offering sacrifice, The idea first occurs in 
Gen. xv. 6, “ Abram believed in the Lord; and He counted it 
to him for righteousness.” As the self-sufficiency of the Pharisee 
is a great contrast to the implicit trustfulness in God of the great 
father of his race, so the publican shows some germs of the faith 
of Abram in acknowledging that he has come far short of the 
divine ideal in goodness, and clinging to God’s mercy to help him 
to improve. 

yap is made up of ye, verily, and &pa, therefore. Here the 
meaning of ye prevails. 

With the idea cf. Matt. xxi. 31. The publican “knew himself,” 
the Pharisee did not. Therefore the former was susceptible to 
good influences, the latter had made his own pride proof-armour 
against them. Hence, while the publicans as a class are often 
mentioned as being attracted to and listening to Jesus, the 
Pharisees as a class wilfully shut their eyes to His greatness 
and goodness. 

So great has been the influence of this parable on men’s minds, 
that it is perhaps now quite as common for men to say to 
themselves, “‘ Thank God, I am not as that Pharisee,” as to say, 
“Thank God, I am not as that publican.” It is possible, too, for 
@ man to be proud of his humility. Hence Jeremy Taylor says, 
“Make no reflex acts upon thy own humility, or upon any other 
grace with which God hath endowed thy soul.” 

Traravobfhoerat.—A kindred sentiment to this is reported to 
have fallen from the lips of Rabbi Hillel: “ Humilitas mea est 
elevatio mea, et elevatio mea humilitas mea.” Cf. Ezek. xxi. 26. 

The best illustration of the principle is to be found in the 
magnificent passage on our Lord’s self-abasement in Philip. ii 8, 9. 

The future tense may be regarded (1) as the assertion of a 
law ; (2) as a prophetic and authoritative promise, 

The sentiment occurs also in Matt. xxiii. 12 and Luke xiv. 11. 
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The first passage and the one before us seem to come under (2), 
the second under (1). 

It was one of our Lord’s gnomes by which He expresses the 
influence of humility, meekness, and gentleness on the world, and 
their greatness in the sight of God. The idea is conveyed in the 
Old Testament in the vision to Elijah of the still small voice, and 
is best illustrated from the New Testament by the influence the 
Gospel of the loving John has had upon the world. We can 
discover the truth of it in ordinary life by observing the influence 
those who are known to be unselfish and moderate in speech gain 
even among the pushing and noisy. 

The following illustrations of this parable are from Edersheim’s 
‘Sketches of Jewish Life ’:— 

“We read in the Talmud that a celebrated Rabbi was wont 
every day, on leaving the academy, to pray in these terms: ‘I 
thank Thee, O Lord my God, and God of my father, that Thou 
hast cast my lot among those who frequent the schools and 
synagogues, and not among those who attend the theatre and the 
circus. For both I and they work and watch—I to inherit eter- 
nal life, they for their destruction.’’ 

The following anecdote, of an arrogance almost inhuman dis- 
played by a Scribe, comes from a Rabbinical work :— 

“Rabbi Jannai, while travelling by the way, formed acquaint- 
ance with a man whom he thought his equal. His new friend 
invited him to dinner, and liberally set before him meat and 
drink. But the suspicion of the Rabbi had been excited. He 
began to try his host successively by questions upon the text of 
Scripture, upon the Mishna, allegorical interpretations, and Tal- 
mudical lore. On none of these points could he satisfy the Rabbi. 
When dinner was over, Jannai called upon his host, as customary, 
to take the cup of thanksgiving and return thanks. But the 
latter was sufficiently humiliated to reply, with a mixture of 
Eastern deference and Jewish modesty, ‘ Let Jannai himself give 
thanks in his own house,’ ‘At any rate,’ said Jannai, ‘you can 
join with me.’ And when the latter had agreed to this, Jannai 
' gaid, ‘A dog has eaten of the bread of Jannai,’” 
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LESSON XXX. 
THE PARABLE OF THE Min&z—St Luke xix. 11-27. 


THE ABSENCE OF THE LORD OF THE KINGDOM A TEST OF ITS FRIENDS 
AND OF ITS FOES, 


11. wpooOels clwev.—The translation of a Hebraistic expres- 
sion = “continuing.” In classical Greek it would be mpoa@els 
wapaBoAhy elrer, 

Jesus had been accompanied in His last journey from Galilee 
by an excited and ever-increasing multitude, who were expecting 
a glorious manifestation of the King-Messiah at Jerusalem, which 
He was now approaching. Jericho, which He seems to have just 
left, was within fifteen miles of the holy city. In the following 
parable Jesus designs to show. that the kingdom is not to be 
established now, or in the way His followers expect. 

The parable that follows, though it has many points of resem- 
blance with, has many points of difference from, that of the Talents 
(Matt. xxv. 14-30). This parable is designed to represent different 
degrees of zeal in the management of one and the same thing 
intrusted to all alike; that of the Talents, to show that in the 
kingdom of God a man’s acceptance does not depend upon his 
powers, or the extent of the sphere of his labour, but upon faith- 
fulness of heart: motive is the burden of the latter, zeal of the 
former. Cf. p. 215. 

dvadalveoGar.— Openly proclaimed.” Cf. Eur., Bacchew, 529, 
dvapalyw oe réde OfBas dvoudtew: Hdtus., iii, 82, davapavivas 
povvapxos. 

12. ebvyevfs.—There is probably a reference to the journey of 
Archelaus to Rome after the death of Herod the Great, to receive 
at the hands of Augustus the confirmation of his father’s will, by 
which he was made tetrarch of Samaria, Judea, and Idumea. The 
Jews sent a deputation after him to protest against his succession _ 
to the throne, and against kingly power altogether. Archelaus 
had a magnificent palace at Jericho. 

els xopay paxpdv.—A contrast to the rapaxpiua of ver. 11. 

13. Séka.—Not “his ten slaves,” but “ten slaves of his.” A 
rich man would have many more than ten. It was not at all 
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uncommon for a property owner to make his slaves agents in his 
absence, either leaving them to till his land and sell his produce, 
or lending them money to trade with. 

pvas.—Between £3 and £4 of our money: 100 Attic drachmas. 
The word is a corruption of the Hebrew mameh (2 Chron. ix. 16). 
In our money & mina would be toa talens what a threepenny-piece 
is to a sovereign. A small sum of money for trading purposes, 
but so much more striking is the greatness of the recompense for 
“faithfulness in that which is least.” It here stands for the 
powers bestowed upon us for use in Christ’s service, and sym- 
bolises the lowly lot of the ordinary Christian disciple, who is 
expected greatly to execute small tasks. 

apaypareioacGat.—This verb means (1) to take trouble about ; 
(2) to employ by way of commerce or usury. mpayyarela occurs 
in 2 Tim. ii. 4. For the reading, spayparetoacde, cf. chap. xiv. 
17. &pyopar—“ come back.” Cf. John iv. 16. 

14, of wodtrar.— His fellow-citizens.” Cf. Gen. xxiii. 11. 
The modern Greek Test. has oupwoAtra:. Here the Judean op- 
ponents of Jesus are meant, in contrast with the 8ovA0:, His Gali- 
lean disciples. 

éploovv .. . dwrloredAav.—Note the tenses : the hatred was per- 
manent, the “sending after him” asingle act. Cf. Matt. xxv. 5. 

ob Oé\opev.—Compare the cry of the Jews at the trial of Jesus, 
“We have no king but Cesar,” and their saying to Pilate, “ Write 
not, The King of the Jews,’—John xix. 15, 21. 

15. kal éyévero . . . wal elwev.—This is a Hebraism. The 
second «af shows that ele is contemporaneous with éyévero. 
yvot—late form for yv@, as if from yvdw. Cf. Mark v. 43, ix. 30. 

Sverpaypareboavro—v. 1, ris ri dierpayyaretocaro. did implies 
either completion, or “during the time” =“ what business they 
had finished or had carried on during his absence.” For the 
idea of trading with the Word of God, cf. 2 Cor. ii. 17, ob ydp 
dopey, &s of wodAol, xarndedovres roy Adyov Tod @eod. Cf. also 
Eph. v. 16, etayopa¢éuevo: roy Kaipdy. 

16. wov.—He modestly refers his success to his master’s gift, 
not to his own diligence. 

17. éyévov.—“ Didst prove thyself.” 

The reward does not consist in some external or material gain, 
but in enlarged service. This is the light in which true Christians 
endeavour to regard earthly promotion,—not as bringing in greater 
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income, but as involving greater responsibility, and therefore at 
once harder work and a greater scope for their faculties. Their 
reward is ever with them, comforting and supporting them. The 
freedom from the distraction caused by mixed motives, and the 
sobriety and calmness resulting from perfect confidence in God’s 
love, enable them to develop their powers for extended work 
without interruption or intermission. 

Sé&a wéd\ewv.—After receiving a kingdom, the etyevfs would 
be able to distribute such rewards. We may compare the assign- 
ment to Themistocles by the King of Persia of the revenues of 
Magnesia for his bread, Myus for his condiments, and Lampsacus 
for his wine.—(Thucyd., i. 138.) But in that case Themistocles 
had no responsibilities toward those cities. 

Josephus tells us that Archelaus did actually reward his faith- 
ful adherents by placing them over cities. 

19. The second servant is not praised; he has shown no exces- 
sive zeal. 

20. elxov.— Kept,” and did nothing else with it. 

dtroxepéynv refers to the common practice of hiding treasures in 
unsettled countries, where there are no banks and few investments, 

covdapl~.—The Latin word sudarium, a cloth with which to 
wipe off the perspiration (sudor): then the meaning was extended 
to that of a napkin or linen cloth of any kind. From the Rabbini- 
cal writings we gather that the Jews often hid their money in 
these gov8dpia, The talent was too large to be so concealed: it 
is represented as being buried in the earth—Matt. xxv. 25. 

21. Eastern despots did not scruple, nor do they scruple now, 
to appropriate the earnings of their servants and their subjects. 
Moreover, if the servant had by misadventure lost the money 
intrusted to him, it might, he believed, be required of him again. 
Tf the cause be not false, and a mere covering for sloth, it may 
depict the moral cowardice and distrust of those who are afraid 
of labouring actively for the good of others, lest contact with the 
world should stain the purity of their souls. Cf. the saying of 
Seneca (Ep. vii), quoted in the ‘De Imitatione Christi’ (i. 20), 
“Quoties inter homines fui, minor homo redii.” And Tennyson’s 
“Holy Grail ”— 

‘Leaving human wrongs to right themselves, 
Care but to pass into the silent life.” 


ate-rnpdés.—atw=dry ; properly used of astringents that make 
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the tongue dry. Cf. Cowper’s “sloes austere.” In 2 Macc. xiv. 
80 it is translated “churlish.” It may here be rendered “ strict.” 
Cf. note on oxAnpés, Matt. xxv. 24. 

The bad servant thinks of the work, and has hard thoughts of 
the master; the good servant thinks of the master, and has 
pleasant thoughts of the work. 

atpes.—J.c., “ Thou wouldest have exacted in hard unmerciful 
justice, from my property, the equivalent of the sum of money, if 
I had lost it in trading.” 

28. éml rpdmrefav.—“ Into a bank.” 

This may be interpreted of any Christian work to which aid 
is rendered without any personal exertion, as, ¢.g., subscribing to 
churches or charitable organisations; or Jesus may be gently 
advising timid Christians, who are not adapted for independent 
labour in the kingdom of God, at least to associate themselves 
with persons of greater strength, under whose guidance they may 
apply their gifts to His service. | 

There was a saying traditionally ascribed to Jesus—yiyverOe 
Sdximot rpamre{tra, ‘‘ Show yourselves approved money-changers.” 

v+éx.—Cf, Shakespeare’s “ breed of barren metal.” Fenus is 
connected with the obsol. feare=gignere. 

26. It is not an arbitrary rule, but a principle running through 
life, that he who has obtains more, and he who has not, or obtains 
not, loses. In the body we all lose many capacities from not using 
them: men may even lose the use of limbs altogether from ceasing 
to exercise them ; and every one loses the use of many tissues and 
blood-vessels. Again, if a man has learnt to observe for one pur- 
pose, he will observe for another with the greater quickness ; the 
habit of attention in one subject will easily be directed to another : 
and the same principle holds in all mental faculties, as taste, judg- 
ment, &c. So money begets money ; and the richer a man is, the 
more speedily can he increase his riches. It has even been asserted 
that the more friends a man has, the more intensely he can love 
each of them ; and this would certainly almost seem to have been 
the case with St Paul. See his list of friends in Rom. xvi. 3-16. 

27. Tovs ty Opots.—No longer woA‘rai, as in ver. 14. Jesus here 
seems to be speaking austerely, almost bitterly. He was, how- 
ever, speaking as a prophet foreseeing the destruction of the 
nation which refused for its Messiah the Greatest and Best of the 
time. He said elsewhere, “ Where the carcass is, there will the 
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vultures be gathered together” (Matt. xxv. 28)—2.e., whenever 
a nation has fallen into moral decay, destruction will soon over- 
take it ; and so here He is plainly foretelling to the Scribes and 
Pharisees, who were sinning against light in refusing to accept 
Him, though they must in their hearts have felt His goodness, 
that destruction will come upon them—the downfall of their 
nation in this world, their banishment from the kingdom of 
Love in the next. In the parable this punishment is inflicted 
by the arbitrary will of the tyrant; in the kingdom of God it 
follows by a natural law: the nation falls because it is rotten ; 
the hating soul voluntarily exiles itself from the kingdom of Love. 
We may apply to the last addresses of Jesus to His countrymen 
the saying of Hyperides to the Athenians, quoted in Plutarch’s 
‘ Phocion, —“ Examine not whether I am severe upon you, but 
whether I am so for my own sake.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE COMPATIBILITY OF THE PRACTICE 
OF USURY WITH THE CHRISTIAN PROFESSION. 
t 


In ver. 25 Jesus alludes, without reprobation, to the taking of 
interest for money. In the Sermon on the Mount, He had bidden 
His disciples not to turn away from those who wished to borrow 
of them (Matt. v. 42). The question arises, Did He or did He not 
regard the taking of interest for loans as permissible? For many 
centuries the Christian Church regarded such a practice as con- 
trary to the principles of Christianity. In the English Church, 
Latimer protested against the laws that allowed usury before the 
time of Edward VI. ; the Act of Henry VIII., restricting the 
rate of usury to 10 per cent, was repealed in 1552 by an Act of 
Edward VI., which declared that “usury is by the Word of God 
utterly prohibited.” Under Elizabeth the Act of Henry VIII. 
was revived with some restrictions. Bishop Andrewes wrote an 
elaborate treatise to prove that no Christian may take interest 
for loans. It is only during the present reign that restrictions on 
the rate of interest have been removed. 

The Jews were forbidden by the law of Moses to take interest 
from one another, though not from foreigners. No legal penalty, 
however, was affixed: the injunction was merely a moral precept. 
Thus Exod. xxii. 25, and Lev. xxv. 35-37, exhort men not to 
exact interest from their countrymen who are poor ; Deut. xxiii. 
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20, distinctly states that to a stranger money may be lent on usury. 
That the law was not invariably or even ordinarily observed 
appears from Ps, xv. 5; Ezek. xviii. 8, 13, xxii. 12,—in which espe- 
cial praise is bestowed on those who have observed it. © 

With regard to the teaching of the Old and New Testaments, on 
this as on other topics we must distinguish between the precept 
which relates to particular times and places, and the principle or 
spirit of the precept which has a universal application. 

When the law of Moses ‘was imposed, the Jews were a purely 
agricultural people, and had no commercial transactions. 

In ancient times money, when borrowed on usury, was for the 
most part borrowed not for the systematic prosecution of com- 
merce, but for the temporary aversion of some pressing want. 
Usurers traded on the needs of desperate men. In small states, 

‘again, where men knew one another and felt the claims of neigh- 
bourhood, usury was regarded as a selfish encroachment upon the 
province of neighbourly friendship. 

Again, while slavery was permitted, the harsh creditor was a 
gainer by his harshness ; now he is apt to be a-loser. Then he 
could reduce his debtor to slavery, and so gain a slave. Now 
this temptation to charge exorbitant interest no longer exists ; 
undue harshness is apt to diminish the chances of payment. 

Moreover, history has proved the legal prohibition of usury a 
failure. Thus Adam Smith, in his ‘Wealth of Nations,’ says: “In 
other countries [besides England] where the interest for money 
has been prohibited by law, it has been found by experience that 
the evil of usury has increased, the debtor being obliged to pay 
not only for the money, but for the risk which his creditor runs 
by accepting compensation for the use of it.” The wise Tacitus 
seems to refer to the same failure, when he says in reference to 
the Germans: “ Foenus agitare et in usuras extendere ignotum ; 
ideoque magis servatur quam si vetitum esset.” At Rome the 
legal rate was successively lowered, but the restrictions were con- 
stantly eluded. 

Since, then, the teaching of history shows that the attempt to 
prohibit the taking of money as interest has been a failure, and has 
also been an impediment to the progress of commerce, and there- 
fore of the welfare of nations ; since Jesus, in the passage above, 
refers without reprobation to the practice; since, now that slavery 
is abolished, the usurer may often be a friend in need,—we may, it 
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seems, conclude that there is nothing in the principles of Chris- 
tianity to prevent men from being usurers. Both the spirit and 
precepts of Jesus, however, distinctly forbid men to use the power 
of superior wealth to oppress the poor or to be grasping. In the 
parable of the Talents, we are taught that by the code of Jesus we 
hold all our wealth in trust for God. (See the Essay, p. 214.) 
The spirit of the teaching of Jesus on the subject of usury is 
perhaps best carried out by such Acts as the Bankruptcy Act 
passed in 1861, by which imprisonment for debt was abolished, 
except in the case of fraudulent debtors. 


LESSON XXXII. 


THE PARABLES OF THE Two SONS AND OF THE WICKED 
HusBANDMEN—St Matt. xxi. 23-46. 


THE REJECTION BY ISRAEL, AS A NATION, OF THE MORAL CLAIMS 
OF THE KINGDOM. 


23. Odvros atrod . . . atre SiSdoxovr,.—An anacolouthon, 
due to the simplicity of the narrative: notice the change of tense 
—“ After He had come in;” “ while He was engaged in teaching.” 

of dpxtepets.—This term probably included the heads of the 
twenty-four courses, and some of those who had been high priests. 
The deputation seems to have been sent by the Sanhedrim, and 
to have consisted of members of that body. Their object was 
apparently to find a pretext for excommunicating Jesus. A similar 
deputation had waited on John the Baptist—John i. 19. 

€ovolq.— Without authorisation from the Scribes, no one could 
teach authoritatively, though he might be a popular expositor, 
preacher, or teller of legends.—(Edersheim. ) 

vatra probably refers to all that Jesus up till that moment had 
done and was still doing in Jerusalem,—the triumphal entry, the 
cleansing of the Temple, and the teaching in it. By all this 
course of conduct Jesus was putting forward a claim to be the 
Messiah. 

25. 7d Barnropa rd" Iodvou—v. I, Iwdyvov. Baptism was the 
chief symbol of John’s doctrine, the outward sign of the repent- 
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ance which he taught. John had acknowledged Jesus to be the 
Messiah, and his influence with the multitude had been very 
great. He, too, had condemned the ecclesiastics, as Jesus had 
done, terming them, in language borrowed from the desert ima- 
gery, “ broods of vipers.” He, too, had preached righteousness 
as the true claim of sonship with God. “ Think not to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham for our father: for I say unto you, 
that God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham.” He, too, had forecast the downfall of his country unless a 
moral and spiritual reformation took place in it. ‘The axe is 
laid unto the root of the trees : every tree, therefore, that bringeth 
not forth good fruit, is being hewn down and cast into the fire” — 
Luke iii. 7-9. 

If, therefore, the deputation acknowledge the authority of 
John, they must necessarily acknowledge that of Jesus. 

éy éavrots.—Cf. Matt. xvi. 7, “among themselves.” There is, 
however, & various reading, rap’ éavrois, where the pronoun may 
stand for dAAfAos. Cf. Xen., Mem., ii. 6—Oovoivres éavrois 
pucovow aAA?Aous. 

27. tn adrots kal adrés.—Both pronouns are emphatic. “He 
declined to answer them, as they Him.” 

The deputation, by professing their incompetence to decide 
about John, admitted their incapacity to judge about Jesus. Their 
formal attempt to degrade Jesus in the eyes of the multitude 
had resulted in their placing themselves in a position of degrading 
imbecility. Their dishonesty had constrained them to declare 
that they, the authorised judges of false prophets, could express 
no opinion on John, who had been the foremost religious teacher 
of the time. With what face, then, could they pronounce against 
Jesus, whom John had publicly proclaimed his superior, and whose 
greatness had already eclipsed the fame of His forerunner ? 

28, réxvov.—The term implies affection. In English the Chris- 
tian name would be used. 

29. éy.—Emphatic, in contrast to the brother’s ob OeAw, “I 
won't.” It almost=“ You may depend on me.” So in 1 Sam. iii. 
4, 6, when the Lord calls Samuel, he answers i8ov, ¢yw: and in 
Gen. xxii. 1, when God called Abraham, he replied, i30d, ye. 

30. perapednbels.—perdvoa is the change of mind consequent 
upon “ after-knowledge,” and so a change of life: perauéAea, the 
selfish dread of consequences, or “after care.” eraueAnOels is 
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used of the remorse of Judas—Matt. xxvii. 3: peravoéw in the 
New Testament usually refers to a change of the whole life; nera- 
péAopau, to single actions. 

31. wpodyovowv.—He does not say it is too late for them to 
follow. ) 

82. éy d80 Sixatoctwns.—J.c., conducting himself as a strict 
Jew, paying minute obedience to the Law, fasting, praying, and 
giving alms. The phrase may, however, mean, “as a teacher of 
righteousness. ” 

John was the son of a priest, and would therefore be thoroughly 
initiated in the Temple ritual ; and he would have had the Law 
expounded to him by the Scribes. His disciples had been per- 
plexed at the contrast presented by the conduct of Jesus and His 
disciples in the matter of fasting with that of themselves and the 
Pharisees—Matt. ix. 14. 

‘lSévres.—“ When or though ye had seen.” 


33-46. The Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. 


In this parable Jesus very plainly announces to the deputa- 
tion from the Sanhedrim that He foresees they intend to compass 
His death, and that He must fall by the hands of His country- 
men, as the prophets before Him had done. It may be that He 
had thought it not impossible that the public feeling in the capi- 
tal might yet cause the nation and its rulers to turn to Him as 
the spiritual Messiah. Their King-Messiah, in the external and 
political sense, He will not be. But by this time all such hopes 
had left Him. His own disciples, indeed, had welcomed Him into 
the capital, but the rulers had kept aloof, and had sullenly re- 
buked Him for permitting the children to greet Him with their 
hosannas, After He had purged the Temple of the sacrilegious 
traffic, instead of recognising this act as a Messianic one, or at 
least as one in which any righteous zealot would have been 
justified, they had attempted violence against Him, and were 
restrained only by the enthusiasm of the people, who were 
hanging on His lips—Luke xix. 48, 49. Though He must have 
seemed to them at the least the noblest and the best of His 
time; though John, whom all the people recognised as a 
prophet, had borne witness to Him; though His life was stain- 
less, and spent in acts of love and beneficence; though none 
could listen to Him without being fascinated, and many re- 
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garded Him as John the Baptist, many as Elijah, many as Jere- 
miah, or some other of the prophets, many as the Messiah, and 
a few as the Son of God,—the Pharisees and priests had re- 
solved He should die. In this parable the victim calmly tells 
his slayers he sees their intention. But Jesus sees beyond 
His death to His influence afterwards, and His country’s down- 
fall. Had the Jews accepted Him as the spiritual Messiah, the 
history of the world might have been changed. The yoke of 
Rome would not, indeed, have been violently shaken off, but Jeru- 
salem might have continued to exist, and the Jews have exercised 
over the Romans a spiritual influence similar to the intellectual 
influence exercised by the Greeks. But in their narrow patriot- 
ism they would not have it so: the spirit of Leviticus and the 
Maccabees was destined to prevail over the spirit of Isaiah; and 
the impetuosity and vindictiveness of the zealots was doomed to 
bring the country to an untimely end, from which the gentler 
spirit of Jesus alone could have saved it. Nothing but His spirit, 
indeed, could have saved the “ place and nation” from being taken 
away by the Romans. And hereafter, through Him as ite repre- 
sentative, the nation was to enjoy a supremacy over the spirits of 
mankind of which none even of His most intimate disciples were 
dreaming. 

33. Sorts, x.7.A.—“ A housemaster of the class of vineyard 
planters.” The parable refers to Isa. v. 1-6, where the prophet, 
speaking of God as his friend, laments the unfruitfulness of 
his friend’s vineyard in the form of a song which has been thus 
translated :— 

‘* A vineyard had my dear friend, 
Upon a richly fruitful height ; 
And he digged it over, and cleared it of stones, 
And planted it with choice vines, 
And built a tower in its midst, 
Hewed out also a wine-press in it, 


And he hoped that it should bear grapes,— 
But it bore wild grapes.” 


The words gpayydy wrepieOnna, wipyov @xodédunoa, and wpoAjmoy 
&pvéa, all occur in the above paseage, and the vineyard is explained 
as the house of Israel. 

The reference by Jesus to this passage would be full of signifi- 
cance to His hearers, who would think, before He continued His 
parable, of the continuation of that of the prophet—‘“ Let me 
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tell you what I will do to my vineyard: take away ita hedge, 
that it become grazing-land ; break down its wall, that it serveth 
for trampling upon: make a desolation of it.” 

This was the first threat against the holy city, uttered in the 
beginning of his career by the most brilliant of their prophet- 
poets. Jesus’ hearers could look back upon its fulfilment, and 
would be constrained to listen with gloomy foreboding to the 
revival of it by the new Prophet of Nazareth—this terrible Mes- 
sianic message of the claimant to the Messiahship—as He fixed 
upon them His eyes which seemed now to be gazing at and beyond 
death, while He calmly told His would-be murderers what their 
deeds should be. 

dutrekov.—No possession was more valuable, none required 
greater care. In Ps. lxxx. 8, Israel is spoken of as a vine brought 
out of Egypt. That can hardly be the meaning here, for in ver. 
43 the vineyard is said to be given over to another nation. It is 
best, probably, to interpret the vineyard as the kingdom of God, 
which at first was identical with Israel, but was subsequently 
extended to the Gentiles, The &uxeAdv may then be regarded 
as the mass of the-people to be guided and instructed: the 
yewpyol as the regularly constituted instructors and guides who 
in successive ages were—(1) the priests and Levites ; (2) the king 
with his ministers and the priests; (3) the priests and the 
Scribes. The 80¥A0t would be the extraordinary messengers— 
the prophets. The ‘yewpyol and the SovAc0: were sometimes 
merged as priests, were sometimes prophets. But the priests as 
priests never protested against the sins of idolatrous kings, but 
became sharers in the worship of Baal, of the sun and moon, and 
of the host of heaven. The priests, again, never of their own 
accord introduced reform—see p. 203. The prophets are called 
SovAot in the summary of the history of the ten tribes in 2 Kings 
xvii. 18. Cf. Jer. xxxv. 15 (English version). It is the chief 
priests who take the lead in causing Jesus to be put to death. It 
is to them Judas goes—Matt. xxvi. 3-14. 

paypsv.—This refers (1) to the physical boundaries of the Holy 
Land, which are thus described in Ps, Ixxx. 10, 11: “The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like 
the goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her 
branches unto the river ’—see pp. 2, 3: (2) to the Law, which 
was a fence that guarded them against impurity. The word 
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gpaypnés would recall to the listeners the famous saying of the 
Great Synagogue, “ Make a fence to the Law ’—+.e., impose addi- 
tional injunctions, so as to keep at a safe distance from forbidden 
ground. In Eph. ii. 14, the Law is called a peodro:xov Tot ppaypov 
—i.e., the middle wall of the fence between Jew and Gentile. 

“ The elevation of the hills and table-lands of Judea,” says Dean 
Stanley, “is the true climate of the vine. Enclosures of loose 
stones, like the walls of the fields in Derbyshire or Westmoreland, 
everywhere catch the eye on the bare slopes of Hebron, Bethlehem, 
and Olivet, and at the corner of each rises its square grey tower.” 
The ¢paypzdéds would be of stone, or of stone and baked mud. 
Sometimes, however, thorny shrubs were added or intermingled. 

&pufev.—This does not refer to digging out soil, but to scooping 
out a wine-press in the limestone-rock. Tristram gives the fol- 
lowing description: “A flat or gently sloping rock is used for 
their construction, At the upper end a trough is cut about 3 
feet deep, and 44 by 34in length and breadth. Just below this 
in the same rock is hewn out a second trough 14 inches deep, and 
4 feet by 3 in size. The two are connected by two or three small 
holes bored through the rock close to the bottom of the upper 
trough, so that the grapes being put in and pressed down, the 
juice streamed into the lower vat.” 

arépyov.—A watch-tower for the purpose of guarding the grapes, 
a place to store the wine, and a residence for the workmen. If 
we are to regard the detail as having any significance, we may 
perhaps in interpreting think of the Temple. 

&Soro.—It would seem that they undertook to give the owner 
a certain fixed quantity yearly for the produce of the vineyard, 
and all that was over was to belong to them. This appears more 
plainly in Mark xii. 2. Cf. 2 Sam. ix. 10, where Ziba tills the 
land and brings in the fruits to Mephibosheth. This is the most 
prevalent system of land-tenure in a great part of Italy now. 

aredhpnoev.— Went abroad.” In the interpretation it refers 
to the invisibility of God, who is, however, regarded as manifesting 
Himself in special national crises, as in the planting the Israelites 
in Canaan, the sieges of Jerusalem, and the carrying away into 
captivity. 

35. BWepav.—3dpw properly means “to flay.” It is used of beat- 
ing, apparently in a slang way, like our word “hide,” in Aristoph., 
Rane, 619. There is a climax in the three phrases—scourging, 
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killing, stoning. St Mark’s gradation is (1) scourging, (2) stoning, 
beating on the head, and outraging, (3) killing. St Luke’s narra- 
tive reserves the killing for the son. The divergency shows that 
Jesus was not regarded as referring to particular cases of the 
martyrdom of the prophets, but as summing up the history of 
their treatment. 

In Jer. xxxvii. 15, we read how that prophet was “ smitten and 
cast into a dungeon ;” in 2 Chron. xxiv. 21, of the stoning of 
Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada. In 2 Kings xxi. 16, Manasseh is 
said to have shed much innocent blood ; and it is probable that 
Isaiah perished with others in that time of persecution. There 
is a not improbable tradition that Jeremiah was stoned by his own 
countrymen in Egypt. The speech of St Stephen recorded in 
Acts vii. is a commentary on and development of this parable. 

36. awhelovas.—Some take this to mean “better,” “of more 
importance.” 

38. ox apev Thv KAnpovopwlay.—The vineyard had been planted 
to produce moral fruits, The Israelites had again and again been 
warned by the prophets that the retention of their land depended 
on their maintaining the union of religion and morality. After 
the Babylonish captivity the pious alone for the most part would 
have sufficient enthusiasm to face the perils and difficulties of 
the return. Hence piety and holiness would more than ever be 
regarded as the true conditions of heirship. In the time of Jesus 
the conscience of the nation was sufficiently well trained to know 
who was the holiest, and therefore who the truest Heir. But 
Jesus refused to promote, as the Heir, the aspirations of the 
majority of His countrymen for material power, while He excited - 
the jealousy of their ecclesiastical rulers by the spiritual sover- 
eignty He was winning over the noble minority, the true and 
spiritual Israel. Hence the rulers sought His death, and the 
worldly-minded mob were willing to abet them. The ecclesi- 
astical rulers knew that He was stealing away from them the 
allegiance of the devout, and they did not dispute the authority 
of John the Baptist who had borne witness to Him. When, 
therefore, He spoke of Himself as the Heir and the Son, they 
must have understood Him, though the Messiah is nowhere in 
the Hebrew Scriptures clearly and explicitly spoken of as “the 
Son of God,” nor was the title recognised by the Jews of the 
time as belonging to the Messiah. 
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They were, then, seeking to take the inheritance when they 
were endeavouring to'keep to themselves the kingdom of God— 
i.¢., all the light, knowledge, and privileges which they had 
heretofore exclusively enjoyed, but which Christ intended, not 
indeed to take from them, but to extend to other nations. This, 
however, in their jealous exclusiveness, they regarded not as ex- 
tending the empire of the kingdom, but as limiting their own 
control over ita affairs. They were like ministers conspiring 
against their king while on the eve of making fresh conquests, 
through apprehension lest they should be superseded in their 
office by rivals from among his new subjects. 

39. ééBadov t%w.—This has been regarded as containing a ref- 
erence to the fact that Jesus suffered outside Jerusalem ; but as 
the vineyard refers to the whole of the Holy Land, it will be 
better, if we press any interpretation of this detail, to refer it to 
His excommunication. 

41. Aéyovorv. — The substance of the words that follow is 
ascribed by St Mark and St Luke to Jesus Himself. It seems 
very unlikely that the chief priests and Pharisees, to whom ver. 45 
represents the parable as having been addressed, should have used 
them. If they did, then we must suppose that they were con- 
strained by the presence of the bystanders, and the calm searching 
manner of Jesus, to make some reply, and answered as though in 
continuation to a story with which they were not concerned. The 
position in that case would be as ironical as the self-condemnation 
of Cidipus. 

kakovs xaxds.—Cf, Hec., 908, roy wey xaxdy xandy re wdoxew: 
~ Persse, 1020, 3éoty xaxdy naxdy xaxois: Ajax, 866, xévos wévy xévoy 
¢épa: Catullus, iii, 13, “ At vobis male sit, male tenebre, Orci.” 
In the Rheims version it is translated, “'The naughtie man he will 
bring to naught.” Another suggestion is, “The wretches, he will 
wretchedly destroy them.” 

42. X\(@ov.—The antecedent is here attracted into the case of 
the relative, as in Shakespeare’s “Coriolanus,” v. 6. 5, “ Him I 
accuse the city porta by this hath entered ;” “ Ant. and Cleop.,” 
iii. 1,15, “Him we serve’s away. /in., i. 573, “ Urbem quam 
statuo vestra est.” The passage comes from Ps. cxviii., which is 
thought to have been sung for the first time at the dedication of 
the second Temple—Ezra vi. 15-18. There may have been some 
reference to a dispute as to which stone was to be used for the 
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future corner-stone at the top, and the priesta may have selected 
a stone rejected by the builders, 

as xeadty yovlas.—* Became for the head of a corner,”—.e., 
the top stone at an angle of the building, of great weight and im- 
portance in their roofs, which were built of solid flat stones, to 
admit of being walked on. In the psalm the restored Jews are 
represented as triumphantly declaring that their nation, dis- 
carded in its captivity by all other nations, had become the 
corner-stone of all the nations—+.e., they foresaw for themselves, 
in their exultation, universal dominion. They may have been 
then referring to Jer. li. 26, where the prophet of the captivity 
had declared of Babylon, “They shall not take of thee a stone 
for a corner, nor a stone for a foundation, but thou shalt bea 
desolation.” Peter, perhaps specially delighting in referring to 
this passage, on account of its allusion to his own name, quotes 
it—Acts iv. 11, and 1 Pet. ii. 4-8. In the last passage he combines 
it with Isa. viii. 14. The Rabbis referred the passage to the Mes- 
siah, so that His listeners would here understand Jesus as claim- 
ing the Messiahship. St Paul expands the metaphor in Eph. ii. 
19: “ Ye are fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household 
of God ; built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone ; in whom all 
the building being fitly framed together groweth unto an holy 
temple in the Lord.” Jesus, as the corner-stone, united all men 
in one brotherhood. Practically He says: “ As a nation you were 
rejected and despised by other nations when you were carried 
into captivity, and your Temple was laid in ruins. Yet you 
returned, your Temple was rebuilt, and you seemed to yourselves 
destined for universal dominion through your Messiah. You are 
now rejecting me, but I am destined to be that head-stone of the 
corner the Psalmist alluded to. I shall be the corner-store of a 
great spiritual Temple, whose influence shall be infinitely greater 
than that of this material one.” 

There was great propriety in Jesus quoting this psalm on this 
occasion, as He had been greeted with quotations from it as He 
entered the city on the preceding day (ver. 26). 

atrn.—The fem. is used because the passage is a direct transla-' 
tion from the Hebrew, in which language there is no neuter. Cf. 
Ps. xxvi. 4, play yrnoduny wapda Kuplov—“T have asked one thing 
from the Lord.” 
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43. 8 rotro.— Because ye are rejecting this stone.” 

%ve.—No particular nation, but the ideal nation of the future, 
whose invisible king is Christ; the f@vos &y:ov. Cf. 1 Pet. ii. 9. 

wovouynt.—The pres. = “ who are producing its fruits, and so an- 
ticipating its establishment.” They are the xapwds rot rvetparos 
of Gal. v. 22. 

44, ovv0dAacOhcerar.—A late poetic word. This verse occurs 
in St Luke immediately after the neparhy yorlas of ver. 42, 
which seems its natural place. It has been proposed, there- 
fore, to transpose vers. 43 and 44. The passage, however, 
as it stands, is in accordance with the laws of Hebrew paral- 
lelism, and is an illustration of the figure chiasmus (see p. 37). 
The first couplet, from AlOoy 8» to ywvrlas, is connected with the 
fourth, nad 6 weodv to Amphoe ad’réy; and the second couplet, 
wapa Kuplov to quer, with the third, 8:2 roidro to airijs. Thus 
due prominence is given to the head-stone, which occurs first 
and last. Moreover, the passage as jt stands is a climax: the 
taking away of the kingdom is particular, and refers to the Jews ; 
the stumbling on the stone, and being ground to powder, is uni- 
versal, and refers to all mankind. It is, however, not quite certain 
that the passage is genuine here. It is probably an early addition. 

The stone is firat regarded as lying at rest, and therefore a 
stone on which some one falls and breaks his limbs, as in Isa. viii. 
14, 15; then as lifted to its place, and rolling down on those 
below with crushing force. The word Arcudw occurs in Theodo- 
tion’s version, Dan. ii. 44, where the great image seen by Belte- 
shazzar in a vision has its feet broken to pieces by a stone made 
without hands, and the stone becomes a great mountain, and fills 
the whole earth ; and Daniel is represented as interpreting this 
stone of a kingdom set up by God which shall never be destroyed, 
but shall Aewruve? and Aucuhoe: all these kingdoms, and shall itself 
stand for ever. The word A:cudw means primarily “to winnow 
corn,” Il, v. 499; secondarily, “to disperse” and “bring to 
naught,’ —Job xxvii. 21, dvaAmpera: Se abrdy xatdowy nal dweAcv- 
wera, kal Aucuhoe abroy éx Tod réwov abrov, In the LXX, ver- 
sion of Daniel, Ascuyoes is rendered by ddavloe, “ destroy,” and 
this will explain the meaning of A:apjoes here. 

The stone on which men fall is Jesus in His humiliation; the 
stone which falls on man is Jesus triumphant. Peter in his re- 
pentance is the best example of the former. The word contrition 
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illustrates its meaning. The illustration of the latter can be 
found in the history of the world since the parable was uttered. 
The Jews who crucified Jesus soon after ceased to have any local 
habitation, and their Temple was so utterly destroyed that few 
traces of it are left. The Roman empire, which rejected His pre- 
cepts, fell into decay under ita own vices. On the other hand, 
the nations which have acknowledged Him as their head have up 
to this time been the progressive nations of the world. Since His 
precepts are those of love among men, and trust in the heavenly 
Father, it is natural that those who follow Him should prosper, 
since their efforts after progress are fostered by unity and stimu- 
lated by hope, while those who reject Him are rejecting the noblest 
incentives to both. 


LESSON XXXIII. 


Tae PARABLE OF THE MARRIAGE OF THE Kin@’s Son— 
St Matt. xxii. 1-14. 


THE REJECTION BY ISRAEL, AS A NATION, OF THE JOYS OF 
THE KINGDOM, 


2. yapous.—Plural, because the festivities lasted several days. 
Cf. our word “ nuptials.” So Athens, Philippi, Colosse, and other 
towns are plural, because they originally consisted of several 
settlements. moeiy yduouvs = “to prepare a marriage - feast.” 
Jesus had already compared Himself to a bridegroom. Cf. Mark - 
li, 19. See also chap. xxv. 1. 

This parable resembles that of “The Great Supper” in Luke 
xiv., but there are several obvious points of difference. See the 
notes there. 

Here the marriage-feast represents the happiness which the 
royal Father has prepared for those who are faithful to His Son. 
Jesus wooed humanity as a bridegroom, that it might with Him 
enjoy the Father’s love. 

3. rovs'SotXovs.—These would correspond to the Roman voca- 
tores or invitatores. In the East it is still customary to send 
round servants to inform the invited guests when all things are 
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ready. By the 8otAc: are probably meant the prophets. See 
note on Luke xiv. 17. 

ov« 4Ge\ov.— They refused, one after the other:” this is the 
force of the imperfect. 

4. &piorov.—A meal corresponding to the French déjeuner and 
our luncheon. The Jews, like the modern Turks, appear to have 
had only two meals a-day, the smaller one between ten and eleven 
o'clock in the morning, the second and larger one after sunset. 
This early meal commenced the series of feasts connected with 
the marriage 

fyro(paxa.—Perf., “I have it prepared.” Cf. Zeph. i. 7, “The 
Lord hath prepared (7rofuaxe) His sacrifice, He hath bid His 
guests. 

5. duedfioavres.— Having paid no attention.” 

Wrov.— A late usage: the word is simply equivalent to the 
possessive pronoun. 

6. tBpicav.—The verb implies injury accompanied with insult. 
In 1 Thess, ii. 2, it is translated “entreated shamefully.” Cf. 
Chaucer, “ Lamentation of Marie Magdalene ” :— 


“ With their vengeance insatiable 
Now have they him intreated so 
That to report is too lamentable.” 


7. orparespara,— Troops,” a late usage. Cf. Luke xxiii. 11. 
The reference is probably to the Roman armies. So in Isa x. 5, 
the Assyrian is spoken of as “ the rod of God’s anger ;” and in Jer. 
xxv. 9, Nebuchadnezzar as “ God’s servant.” 

Jesus foresaw that since His nation would not accept Him as 
its regenerator, its doom was sealed. There was no hope of con- 
tending successfully with the power of Rome; nevertheless, the 
narrow spirit of Pharisaism, combined with the violence of the 
zealots, was inevitably leading to that hopeless struggle. 

8. Cf. Acts xiii. 46, where Paul and Barnabas say to the Jews 
at Antioch in Pisidia, “It was necessary that the word of God 
should first have been spoken to you: but seeing ye put it from 
you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we 
turn to the Gentiles.” 

9. Steéd8ous trav é8v.— Cf. Ps. i 3, S:etd80us ray vddrev. 
Since the city was destroyed, this must refer to the crossings of 
the country roads, where the people were in the habit of congre- 
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gating most. In the interpretation, the reference is to the calling 
of the Gentiles in places outside the holy city, as Antioch, 
Ephesus, or Rome. 

10. wownpots tre cal dyaSots.—Those who had led wicked lives 
—the publicans and harlots—as well as those who were outwardly 
respectable and irreproachable in conduct, obeyed the call of 
Jesus and His apostles. Such persons attached themselves to 
Jesus and His teaching from mixed motives,—some because He 
seemed to satisfy their souls with the ideal of a nobler life that 
He set before them, and because His life and teaching from its 
novelty and lovingness attracted them; others because they 
hoped to derive some worldly benefit from Him. These last 
are alluded to in the representation of the man “ who had not 
on the wedding-garment.” Cf. the parable of the Drag Net 
(xiii. 47, 48) ; and see St Paul’s description of the Christian con- 
verts at Corinth in 1 Cor. vi. 9-11. 6 vupddv—-v. L., 5 ydyos. 

11. That the Eastern host presented wedding-garments on 
such occasions cannot be determined ; but in any case the parable 
assumes that the man could easily have procured one, and accord - 
ing to etiquette should have done so. 

yapou is the genitive of the characteristic. Cf. Luke xvi. 9, 
papova ris &dinlas. Cf. Zeph. i. 8, exducnow . . . él wdvras rods 
évdedupevous evdipara GAAdTpia. What this garment was is best 
explained by Rev. xix. 7, 8, which seems to refer to this passage 
—‘ Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honour to Him: for the 
marriage of the Lamb is come, and His wife hath made herself 
ready. And to her was granted that she should be arrayed in 
fine linen, clean and white: for the fine linen is the righteousness 
of the saints.” The guest without the wedding-garment is the 
man who has accepted Christ’s invitation, but has not understood 
or imbibed His spirit. He misunderstood the nature of the 
feast ; his thoughts were of a Mohammedan paradise, not of a 
banquet of love and purity: since he has not the garment of love 
and purity, he is not fit for the feast. The Israelite was re- 
minded that he belonged to God by the distinctive badge of dark 
blue upon the fringes at the four corners of his garment (Num, 
xv. 38). St Paul describes the wedding-garment fully in Col. iii. 
12. The metaphor is common in LXX. Cf. Job viii. 22, “They 
that hate thee shall be clothed with shame ;” xxix. 14, “I put 
on righteousness, and it clothed me.” Cf. 1 Pet. vy. 5, riv 
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Tarewoppooumy eyxouBdocacbe, “Put on humility as a slave’s 
apron.” 

12. ératpe.—A mild way of introducing a rebuke, like “ good 
friend,” “my good man.” Cf. xx. 13, xxvi. 50. 

wag.— Expressive of astonishment, not of bare inquiry. 

7) Exov.—In classic Greek, and probably here, this means 
“though thou hast not.” But Hellenistic Greek does not in- 
variably maintain the difference between od and “7. From the 
frequent use of uf with the participle, the New Testament writers 
seem to have derived an instinctive use of it even where a fact 
was denied. See Luke iv. 35, 7d Sasudviov etprAGer ax’ adbrod, 
pndty BAdyay airdy. 

édip.oOy.—As if he had been gagged. Cf. ver. 34; 1 Pet. ii 15. 
The word is used figuratively only in Hellenistic Greek. Jos., 
Bell. Jud., i. 22, 5 pev éwepiuwro rots inepos, “he was silent 
through love.” ¢cuds is used of the nose-band of a horse in isch., 
Theb., 463. 

13. Staxdévorg = the angels, not the same as the 8ovA0., 

éxet, x.7.A., appears to be a comment of Jesus on 7d oxédros 7d 
éforepov, not the words of the king. The “outer darkness” of 
the parable was the contrast to the lights of the marriage-feast, 
which the many delays had caused to be prolonged till night ; 
the “gnashing of teeth,” to the mirth and music of those who 
had not been excluded. 

The parable refers to the self-imposed exclusion of the Jews 
from the kingdom, and their downfall as a nation ; and secondly, 
to the calling of the Gentiles, or rather of such a portion of 
them as responded to the invitation, and complied with its 
conditions. 

The preceding parable, that of the Wicked Husbandmen, was a 
parable of the Old Testament history,—the Son Himself appearing 
as the last and greatest in the line of ita prophets and teachers, 
the crown and completion of them. In that parable God appears 
as demanding something of men; in this, as giving something to 
men. There He is displeased that His demands are not complied 
with ; here, that His goodness is not accepted: there He requires, 
here He imparts. 

The two favourite images under which the prophets of the old 
covenant set forth the blessings of the new, and of all near com- 
munion with God, that of a festival and a marriage (Isa. xxv. 6, 
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Ixv. 18; Song of Sol. v. 1), meet in this parable of the marriage- 
festival. 

There was always a marriage-feast after a wedding among the 
Jews. For this reason marriage was not celebrated either on the 
Sabbath or on the day before or after it, lest the Sabbath rest 
should be endangered. The Rabbis describe Moses as “ the friend 
of the Bridegroom,” who leads out the bride ; while Jehovah, as 
the Bridegroom, meets His Church at Sinai. 

In Ps. xlv. we have a royal marriage psalm, or “Song of 
Loves,” as the superscription in the Bible has it, apparently 
celebrating the entrance of the bridal procession into the palace 
of the royal bridegroom, 


LESSON XXXIV. 
Tuer PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS—St Matt. xxv. 1-13. 


THE TESTING OF THE MEMBERS OF THE KINGDOM BY THE 
POSTPONEMENT OF ITS CROWNING JOYS, 
\ 


1. dporaOhorerar.— Shall be made like ”—+.¢., the condition of 
Christians at the coming of Jesus will resemble the condition of 
these virgins. 

Séca.—Cf. the ten slaves in Luke xix. 13. Ten was a favourite 
number with the Jews. Thus it was ruled that whenever there 
were ten Jews living in one place there was a congregation, and 
there a synagogue ought to be built. The common occurrence of 
the number ten owes its origin simply to the fact that there are 
ten fingers on both hands. 

mapSévors.—We too have our “bridesmaids.” Cf. Ps. xlv. 15, 
where the queen is brought home to the royal bridegroom accom- 
panied by her virgin friends. So in Theoc., xviii. i, twelve 
Spartan maidens serenade the home of Menelaus after his mar- 
riage with Helen; and in Catull., lxi., the virgins at a wedding sing 
a song to Hymenzus. Pindar, too, Pyth., iii., speaks of the rap0évor 
éraipa: of the bride as serenading their friend on the morning of 
her wedding. 

The fitness of maidens for the office arises from their being 
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young, pure in heart, and free from the cares of the world. So 
the heavenly Bridegruom desires for His festival those whose 
hearts are young and pure, and whose trust in Him has kept 
them from the puépiuva: of the world. Cf. Matt, xiii. 22. 
atrives—not af, because their character is described. 

Tas Aapwddas.—Jesus had already used this word symbolically 
in Matt. v. 16. In classic Greek this word means “torches.” 
We find mention of torches at weddings in II., xviii. 492, Nuugas 
3’ éx Oadduwy 8aldwy bro Aauwoperdwy ’Hylveov dvd Boru. 

In Rome the bride was brought down from her father’s house 
to that of the bridegroom in the evening by torchlight. Cf. Ter., 
Adelph., viii. 9, ‘ Missa hxc face, Hymenzum, turbas, lampadas, 
tibicinas.” 

That torches might be fed by oil is evident from the following 
passage in E]phinstone’s India: “The true Hindoo way of lighting 
up is by torches held by men, who feed the flame with oil from a 
sort of bottle (ayyetov) constructed for the purpose.” 

But perhaps Aayurds is here used for Adxvos, a lamp, and these 
were lamps, probably attached to stands (&yyeta), and fed with oil. 

Weddings among the Jews took place by night. 

alg iwdvrnow.—They were probably in the house of the bride, 
where the marriage was to take place on the arrival of the bride- 
groom. 

2. ppdévuyror.— Prudent.” Cf. Matt. vii. 24; Luke xvi. 8. 

5. dvboragav «al, «.7.A.—Notice the change of tense (cf. Luke 
xix. 14), “They nodded the head, and began to sleep soundly.” 
The combination occurs in the LXX. version of the murder of 
Ishbosheth, 2 Sam. iv. 6: «al i80b 7 Oupwpds rod ofxou éxdBaspe 
aupovs, wal dvvorate wal éxd@evde. “The porteress was sifting 
wheat,” &c. 

6. yéyovev.—Preteritive, “there ariseth.” Cf. Rom. xiii. 11. 

xpavyf.—A cry of joy raised by the people, who see him coming 
a little way off. They are made aware of his approach from seeing 
the light of the torches or lamps carried by those who accom- 
panied him in the procession. The connection of God with His 
faithful worshippers is compared to that of a bridegroom with his 
bride in Isa, lxii. 5: “Asa young man marrieth a virgin, so shall 
thy sons marry thee: and as the bridegroom rejoiceth over the 
-ride, so shall thy God rejoice over thee.” 

7. éxéopynoay.— By pouring on fresh oil, and removing the 
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fungi about the wick. For the latter purpose a sharp- pointed 
wire was attached to the lamp, and this is still seen in the bronze 
lamps found in sepulchres, 

8. oPévvevras.— Are just on the point of going out.” 

9. Translate uhmore ob wh dpxéon, «.7.A.—‘ Never (shall we give 
you of our oil): there will certainly not be enough for us and for 
you.” Others translate (after the Vulgate), “Lest there be not 
enough for us and you; go rather to them that sell,” &c. (od uh 
being simply a strengthened negative). There isa v. l., ob« dpxéop. 

Each believer must be personally ready. He must not think 
that the piety of the congregation or community to which he 
‘belongs will conceal his own defects. This interpretation is 
sanctioned by a passage in the recently discovered “Teaching of 
the Apostles”: “Watch for your life. Let your lamps not be 
quenched, and your loins not be unloosed, but be ye ready; for 
ye know not the hour in which your Lord cometh. Ye shall fre- 
quently gather yourselves together, seeking the things that are 
profitable for your souls ; for the whole tume of your faith shall not 
profit you unless in the last season ye be found perfect.”—(Farrar’s 
translation, in the ‘Contemporary Review.’) 

With the whole narrative we may compare 1 Macc. ix. 37— 
“After this came word to Jonathan and Simon his brother that 
the children of Jambri made a great marriage, and were bring- 
ing the bride from Nedabetha with a great train, as being the 
daughter of one of the great princes of Canaan. Therefore they 
. remembered John their brother, and went up and hid themselves 
under the covert of the mountain: where they lifted up their 
eyes and looked, and behold there was much ado, and great car- 
riage; and the bridegroom came forth, and his friends and 
brethren, to meet them with drums, and instruments of music, 
and many weapons.” 

Milton has a beautiful allusion to the parable in his ninth 
sonnet, addressed “To a Virtuous Young Lady” :— 


*‘ Thy care is fixed, and zealously attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not shame. Therefore be sure 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feastful friends 
Passes to bliss at the mid hour of night, 
Hast gained thy entrance, virgin wise and pure.” 
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LESSON XXXV. 
THE PARABLE OF THE TALENTS—St Matt. xxv. 14-30. 


THE TESTING OF THE MEMBERS BY THE MORAL CLAIMS 
OF THE KINGDOM. 


14, t8lovg.—Cf. chap. xxii. 5. 

Sot\ovs.—“ Slaves,” not “servants.” Slaves in antiquity were 
often artisans, or were allowed to engage freely in business (as was 
the case with serfs in Russia and slaves in America), paying some 
fixed yearly sum to their master ; or they had money committed 
to them with which to trade on his account, or with which to 
enlarge their business, bringing him in a share of the profits. The 
share they were allowed to keep to themselves was called “ pecu- 
lium.” The Romans carried on many lucrative businesses by 
means of their slaves which they could not or would not have 
carried on themselves. Cicero tells us a good slave could purchase 
his liberty in six years. 

15. wévre—about £1170 ; 340, about £460. 

16. ebOéws with wopevdels expresses the promptitude with which 
the servants set to work. Some, however, take it with awredhuncer, 
in which case it expresses the absolute independence permitted 
to them; and we may illustrate it by the haste with which the 
Duke leaves, in “ Measure for Measure,” Act I. sc. i. 5, and 
Angelo’s expostulation, “Now, good my lord, let there be some 
more test made,” &c. elpydocaro év.—Quite classical = “ trafficked 
with them.” Cf. Luke xix. 16. 

ixépSnoev—v. 1., éxolnoev, which would have the same meaning. 
Facere is similarly used. 

18. The talent, being large, is buried in the earth—a common 
practice in Palestine, where property was insecure on account of 
the constant insurrections, and the existence of brigands. Cf. the 
parable of the Hid Treasure in Matt. xiii. 44. The smaller mina 
was placed in a napkin. 

19. wodtw xpdévov.—This delay makes the fidelity of the first 
two more marked, since, in spite of it, they had not been careless, 
and increases the guilt of the third, who had been idle so long. 
ovvalpe Adyov.—Cf. xviii. 23. 
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21. «8 may be taken (1) by itself, as in E. V., but the classic 
form in this case would have been edye: or (2) with the verb, 
“Thou wast admirably faithful,” &c. 

én’ édlya and ém wodddv. — This variety in the case is quite 
common, and seems to imply no distinction. We might, however, 
translate, “Thou hast shown faithful activity over a few things ; I 

will establish thee in superintendence over many.” 

——— oreOe ets. §=Cf. Ps. xcv. 11, “Enter into my rest;” Num. 
xiv. 30; Heb. iii. 11. tiv xapdv.—Cf. Rom. viii. 17, “Joint 
heirs with Christ: if so be that we suffer with Him, that we may 
be also glorified together.” Heb. xii. 2, “ For the joy that was 
set before Him, endured the cross, despising the suame, and is 
set down at the right hand of the throne of God.” Among 
modern Greeks xapdy denotes simply a feast: the Syriac transla- 
tion has “ feast” as its meaning here. 

Archbishop Leighton says: “It is but little we can receive 
here,—some drops of joy that enter into us; but there we shall 
enter into joy, as vessels put into a sea of happiness.” 

24. tyvov oe Srt.—In English we should usually have the ce 
the nominative of the following verb. Cf., however, Shakespeare, 
“ Richard II.,” iii. 3. 49, “March on, and mark King Richard 
how he looks.” 

oxAnpds (in Luke xix. 21 the word is adernpés), from oxéAAw, 
oxdrAjva, “to make dry.” It signifies that which, through lack of 
moisture, is hard and dry, and thus rough and disagreeable to the 
taste, and even warped and untractable. Hence it expresses 
roughness, harshness, and untractability in the moral nature of 
man. It is applied to Nabal in 1 Sam. xxv. 3, av@pwwbs oxAnpds 
kal wovnpos év émirndeduact. The image in oxAnpds is derived 
from the touch, in avornpds from the taste. oxAnpds is a much 
stronger word than aiornpés, and may be translated “harsh, 
inhuman, uncivil.” 

ouvayoy, x.7.A.—“ Gathering with the rake where you have not 
scattered with the fan” (with reference to the threshing-floor of 
another man’s farm). 8:acxopri{(w is used of winnowing in Ezek. 
v. 2, 7d réraprov S:acKxopmiets TE WvEevpaTt. 

ofnSels.— Afraid of losing the talent in business, or of not being 
able to satisfy thee. This man represents those Christians who 
shun active work for God, either because they have not courage 
to face the difficulties and temptations of mixing in the world, or 
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because, regarding God as a hard taskmaster rather than as a 
loving Father, they are not stimulated by love for Him to any 
active service. They are willing to indulge in sentimental piety ; 
they carefully guard their characters from contamination ; but 
they will not strengthen them by energy. They rust out rather 
than wear out. The foolish virgins erred through presumption, 
the slothful servant through diffidence. They counted it too 
easy, he too hard, to serve the Lord. They were sanguine, he 
melancholic. 

27. Badetv apparently means simply “to put,” without any 
idea of flinging. Cf. Luke x. 35, where the good Samaritan is 
* spoken of as éxBaday d¢0 Syvdapia, “taking out two shillings ”’ ; 
and cf. note on Luke xvi. 20. 

Tpamwe{ (roars — from tpdwe(a, because the bankers had tables 
before them. See note on Luke xix. 23, 

There is a saying traditionally assigned to our Lord, but no- 
where found in the New Testament, which may have originated 
from this,—yivecOe rpawe(ira: 8dxipo:, “ Be ye approved money- 
changers.’ But that passage seems to mean, “ Be as experienced 
money-changers, who readily distinguish good coin from bad ;” 
and seems rather to have arisen out of 1 Thess. v. 21, 22, xdvra 
Soxiudlere, Td eadrdy xaréxere, 

véne.—Cf. Shakespeare’s “ breed of barren metal.” The rate 
of interest in antiquity was very high—among the Romans 12 per 
cent. See note at the end of Lesson XXX. 

Seneca, Ad. Marc., 10, says: “‘ We have received our good things 
as a loan. The use and advantage are ours, and the duration 
thereof the divine Disposer of His own bounty regulates. We 
ought to have in readiness what He has given us for an uncertain 
period, and to restore it, when summoned to do so, without com- 
plaint.” 

Augustine, preaching on the anniversary of his exaltation to the 
episcopate, uses this parable in speaking of a temptation which he 
felt to withdraw from active labour in the Church, and cultivate a 
solitary piety. Again he says: “If you are cold, faint, looking to 
yourself alone, and as it were self-sufficient, and saying in your 
heart, ‘What have I to do with caring for the sins of others? my 
own soul is sufficient for me, that I should keep it unharmed for 
God ’—does there not occur to your mind that slave who hid his 
talent and would not spend it? for, was the accusation brought 
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against him that he had lost and not rather that he had saved it, 
and gained nothing ?” 

29. See note on Luke xix. 26. 

80. &€érepov.—There seems to be no special force in the com- 
parative, for in Cho., 1023, éfwrépw is used in the same way as tw 
in Prom., 888. In the one case we have étwrépw 8pduov, in the 
other &w Spéuov. So in 3 Kings vi. 29, we have rg éowrépy nal TG 
éfwrépy, in our version translated “ within ” and “ without.” 

6 xA\av0uds.—The article implies the ideal weeping—. e., weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, in comparison with which none other 
can be regarded as such. Cf. Matt. xiii. 42. 

The use of the word f¢alent for ability is due to this parable. 
In Middle English it meant “ will or inclination,” from the figure 
of the inclination or tilting of a balance. Chaucer speaks of 
beasts that have “ talente [will] to flien, or to desiren any thing." 


. LESSON XXXVI. 


THe ALLEGORY OF THE Goop SHEPHERD—St John x. 1-16. 


The verses from 1-16 form a triptych, or picture in three com- 
partments: (1) ver. 1-6, which may be called “The Shepherd,” 
describes the forming and departure of the flock in the morning ; 
(2) ver. 7-10, “The Gate,” describes the life and activity of the 
flock in the middle of the day ; (3) ver. 11-16, “The Good Shep- 
herd ”—or rather “ The’ Ideal Shepherd ”—describes the return of 
the flock as the shades of evening are coming on. - 


1-6, The Shepherd. 


1. dptv dpty.—This double dudv does not occur in other 
parts of the New Testament, but we find it twenty-five times in 
St John, and only in the mouth of Jesus. Cf. note on Matt. 
v. 18. What the 6vpa is, Jesus explains in ver. 7. 

dévaBalvwv.—The fold was not covered in, but surrounded by a 
low wall or fence. 

G\Aax bev =the classic bAAoGey, “from elsewhere "—i.e., from 
another direction than that indicated by the gate. 
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xdérrns — who seeks to avoid detection; Ayers, who uses 
open force to secure his ends. 

2. wousfy.— A,” not “theshepherd.” The absence of the article 
fixes attention on the character as distinct from the person. 
Several flocks were often gathered into one fold for protection 
during the night. In the morning each shepherd passed into the 
fold to bring out his own flock ; and he entered by the same door 
as they. 

3. 6 @vpweds.—The under-shepherd who had charge of the 
sheep during the night. Various interpretations have been sug- 
gested of the phrase, but it is perhaps best simply to regard it as 
part of the description of the legitimate mode of entering. 

gave.—A word signifying personal address rather than general 
or authoritative invitation («aAe?). 

car Svoua.—All that are gathered within the fold listen to his 
voice as a shepherd’s voice, even though they are not peculiarly 
his own sheep. But the shepherd of each flock calls his own sheep 
by name, and leads them out. It was not an unusual custom 
among the shepherds of ancient times to give individual sheep a 
name. Names of a sheep and a ewe are given in Theoc., Idyl, 
v. 102. “Calling by name” is a phrase used in the Old Testa- 

ment to express God's care or favour. Cf. Isa. xliii. 1, “I have 
called thee by name; thou art mine.” Cf. Rev. iii 5. The 
phrase, “to be known of God,” corresponds with this image. Cf. 
1 Cor. xiii, 12. 

4, &BédAy.—Cf. Luke x.2. A more forcible word than éfdyev. 
He puts them forth with a loving constraint. Perhaps there is 
a reference to the separation of the members of the new kingdom 
from the old theocratic fold of Israel. 

awévra.—He is careful to leave none behind. 

5. of ph axodovifhcover.— For the classic dxoAové}owe:, 
“They certainly will not follow him.” 

6. twapowuzla.—A translation of the Hebrew mdshdl. See on 
Luke xiv. 7. 


7-10. The Gate. 


7. tév wpoBdrov.— Of the sheep ”—1.¢., by which they as well 
as the shepherd enter the fold. Henceforth Christianity was to 
take the place of Judaism by absorbing it. 

8. apd éxo9,—Omitted in an important group of early authorities. 
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This is a very hard verse. Could Jesus mean to say that all 
the teachers, kings, and prophets in Israel before Him had been 
thieves and robbers? This cannot be, for in this same Gospel 
He is represented as alluding to the authority of Moses, chap. 
vii. 19; of the Scriptures, v. 39; and to salvation as coming from 
the Jews, iv. 22. 

In the English version the passage gains an additional emphasis 
by the translation, ‘ AJl that ever came before me.” But the 
word “ever” is not in the Greek. 

‘ It is probably best to interpret by the technical signification 
of #A@ov, as referring to the Messiah. Cf. Matt. xi. 3, ob ef 6 
épxduevos: John vi. 14, 5 xpophrns 5 épxduevos els roy xdcpov : 
Dan. ix. 26, where Messiah is spoken of as “ the Prince that shall 
come”: Mal. iii. 1, “The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come 
to His temple.” 

Jesus is then probably alluding to the false pretenders to the 
Messiahship, and others who, in His own time or shortly before 
Him, attempted by intrigue or force to restore the kingdom to 
Israel, and His assertion here is that such men had shown them- 
selves not shepherds to the sheep, but thieves and robbers.! 

Among these self-seeking leaders of the people and false Messiahs 
was Athronges, a shepherd who rose against the Romans in the 
south of Judxa with some success, but displayed great cruelty to 
his own countrymen. Josephus says of him and his followers that 
they slew some out of the hopes of gain, and others from a mere 
custom of slaying men—Ant., xvii. 10. 7. Simon, who had been 
a slave of Herod’s, also caused himself to be proclaimed king, and 
won many people over to him by false hopes, but effected noth- 
ing but plundering and burning. Judas the Gaulonite also 
headed a sedition against the Roman government in a.p. 6. This 
man’s avowed object was to restore the theocracy (“the fold of 
Israel”’), and he began his operations by resisting Gentile taxation. 
Cf. Acts v. 87, Herod himself had sought to lay claim to the 
Messianic crown by fulfilling the prophecy of Zechariah, that at 
that time the Temple should be rebuilt. 


1 We may find a similar contrast in the title of wousdva Aawy, given by 
Homer to Agamemnon, and that of «Aéwrys, which Aristophanes represents 
Cleon as proudly assuming in the famous line— 


“ gharrys ev obK Gy waGAdAov, evruxis Blows,” —Eq. 1252. 
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All these men had aimed at constituting themselves gates for 
the sheep to enter into the fold of Israel as a restored kingdom. 
But they were seeking their own good, and not that of the sheep ; 
and we learn of them all that, like the bad shepherds of Ezek. 
xxxiv. 4, while they had any power they “ruled the sheep with 
force and with cruelty.” 

Jesus declares that He is, in comparison with them, the true 
Shepherd of the sheep of Israel, and that they who have sought 
to enter the fold in other ways than His—the way of love and 
self-sacrifice—have proved themselves thieves and robbers,—have 
been seeking, by intrigue and violence, to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the sheep. 

Nor from the number of these “thieves and robbers” can we 
omit the Pharisees, who, while they feigned a desire to let the 
sheep into the theocratic fold, were at once enriched by them and 
contemptuous of them ; while as to the true fold—the kingdom 
of heavenly Love—that they neither entered themselves nor 
suffered others to enter. They had taken away the key of the 
knowledge of it—Luke xi. 52. They even turned the sheep out 
from it, as in the case of the blind man, chap. ix. 34. This out- 
cast, so expelled from their narrow Jewish fold, the Good Shep- 
herd had received into the ampler fold of the Son of man, chap. 
ix. 35. 

9. dy elut 4 Obpa.—The reiteration adds a solemn emphasis. 
Cf. the repetition of 6 wosuty 6 xadds in ver. 11, 14, and of od 
Sdvaral pou pabyrhs elva: in Luke xiv. 26, 27, 33. For the 
meaning, cf. Matt. vi. 13, 14; Eph. ii. 18. 

eloedcboera: Kal edteboerar.—This is a reference to Numb. 
xxvii 16, 17, “ Let the Lord, the God of the spirits of all flesh, 
set a man over the congregation, which may go out before them, 
and which may go in before them, and which may lead them out, 

and which may bring them in ; that the congregation of the Lord 
be not as sheep which have no shepherd.” ‘The figure refers to 
the free use of an abode as one’s home, The sheep can go 
freely into the fold when they need rest, and freely out of it 
when they need nourishment. The phrase is common in the 
Old Testament —cf. Deut. xxviii. 6, xxxi. 2; Jer. xxxvii 4; 
Acts i. 21. 

voufv.—The flock are to find through Jesus safety, liberty, and 
food. ‘The Christian may exercise the sum of all his powers, 
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claiming his share in the inheritance of the world, secure in his 
home.” — Westcott. 

10. 64079.—See note on Luke xv. 23 ; and cf. the use of the Latin 
macto in Ov., Met., viii. 684, 685, ‘“Unicus anser, quem mactare 
parabant.” 

éwoddoy.—A shepherd who rules the sheep for selfish ends, 
whether he be regarded as a teacher or a governor, will necessarily 
cause destruction. So the Roman oligarchy, when they had become 
selfish and demoralised, fell before Julius Cesar, the Roman Empire 
before the Barbarians, the French Monarchy under the Revolution. 

4\ov.—“ Came,” not “am come.” 

neprrodéy.—“ Abundance,” in addition to life. The (wy is op- 
posed to Ovo7, the wepicody to dwoAecy. See note at the end of 
the chapter. 


11-16. The Good Shepherd. 


11. 6 woupdv 6.—The repeated article gives additional emphasis. 
Cf. roy pdoyxov rdv orreuréy, Luke xv. 23. 

6 Kxadds, not 6 ayalds.—Good as seen, not merely good in- 
wardly ; such goodness as by its moral beauty will claim all 
men’s admiration. A man must be very base not to admire self- 
sacrifice when he sees it. ‘We needs must love the highest 
when we see it.” Cf. “the staff Beauty,” Kdados, in Zech. xi. 
7. In classical Greek «adds is used of men in a moral sense 
only in the phrase xadbs xéya0és, which occurs in LXX., in 
Tobit vil. 7; 2 Macc. xv. 12. We have «adds with &d:dxovos in 
1 Tim. iv. 6; with orparid@rns, 2 Tim. ii 3; with oixovduos in 
1 Pet. iv. 10. 

viv Wuxi rlOnorv.—The phrase is peculiar to St John, in the 
New Testament, and does not occur elsewhere. Cf. vera. 15, 17, 
xiii, 37, xv. 13 ; 1 John iii. 16, It means either (1) “ pays down.” 
Cf. Matt. xx. 28, 6 vids rod dvOpdwou FACE Bodvas Thy Wuxhy abrov 
Avrpov yr) woAAG@y. Demosthenes uses the word in this sense. 
Or (2) “ puts off and lays aside as a robe,” as in John xiii. 4, 
TiOno: Ta iudria, Cf. Luke xxiii. 46, wdrep, els xeipds cov wapa- 
tlOeuas rd wvedud pov: xix. 21, alpes 8 ovx €0nxas—where the 
idea is of temporary deposition. Cicero uses “ponere vitam,” 
Ep. ad Fam., ix. 24. 

There is probably a reference throughout the passage to Isa. 
liii., and, in this clause, to ver. 10, “ Thou shalt make his soul an 
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offering for sin,” which Cheyne translates, “If he were to lay 
down his soul as an offering for guilt.” 

12. exopwl{e—i.e., ‘the flock.” Individuals perish: the society 
is broken up. 

13. In many MSS, this verse begins with 6 3¢ picOwrds per-yes. 

16, &\Aa—i.c., the Gentiles. Cf. Matt. viii 11,12. rhs atAfis 
ratrys—the organisation of the Jewish theocracy. déyayev = 
“make myself leader of.” pla wolpyn, els wourfhy.—Cf. Ezek. 
xxxiv. 23, “ And I will set up one shepherd over them, and he 
shall feed them.” 

pla.—Cf. xi 52, As several flocks were gathered into one fold, 
the sheep of the One Shepherd might be in several folds. So the 
sheep of the Good Shepherd are gathered from many nationalities 
and diverse religions. 

woluvn, not avA7.—Unity, not uniformity; unity in life, not 
in organisation merely. The reference is to what St Paul calls 
the wAfpwua trav é0vav, Rom. xi. 25—the uniting all nations 
into one brotherhood, acknowledging Jesus, the self-sacrificing 
Shepherd, as their head. Cf. the beautiful passage in Eph. ii. 
11-22, 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON VERSES 9, 10. 


Fully to appreciate the meaning of these verses, we must 
picture to ourselves the life of a pious Jew who in the time of 
Jesus attempted to follow out the precepts of the Rabbis. Such 
@ man would have no choice or freedom in any of the details 
of life. Every action at every moment was practically ar- 
ranged for him, and no time was left for the entrance of new 
thoughts. He could learn nothing from any other nation, for if 
he associated with men of other nations he was polluted. Not for 
him were the treasures of literature, science, and art; nor could 
he enter with loving interest into the thoughts and feelings of 
men of other nations if he became acquainted with them. For 
him the discovery of America, the revolution effected in astro- 
nomy by Galileo, the discoveries of Isaac Newton, the literature 
of Shakespeare, would have been equally uninteresting. “ All 
actions, studies, and words,” says Josephus, “have with us a 
reference to piety towards God ; for the giver of the law has left 
nothing in suspense or undetermined, beginning immediately 
from the earliest infancy, and the details of the domestic life 
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of every one; He left nothing éven of the very smallest conse- 
quence to the disposal and arbitration of those for whom He 
gave laws. Accordingly, He made a fixed rule of law what sorts 
of food they should abstain from, and what sorts they should 
use ; which were the persons with whom they should maintain 
intercourse ; what diligence they should use in their occupations, 
and what times of rest should be interposed, in order that one 
living under it, as under a father and guardian, might neither 
voluntarily nor out of ignorance be guilty of any sin.”—Apion, ii. 
18. “No one could be born, circumcised, brought up, educated, 
betrothed, married, or buried—no one could celebrate the Sabbath 
or other feasts, or begin a business, or make a contract, or kill a 
beast for food, or even bake bread, without the advice or presence 
of a Rabbi.” The words of Christ respecting binding and loosing 
were a proverb of the Rabbis. They bound and they loosed as they 
thought fit. What they loosed was permitted ; what they bound 
was forbidden. They were the brain, the eyes, the ears, the 
nerves, the muscles of the people, who were mere children apart 
from them. 

To the sheep thus rigidly governed Jesus gave new pasture by 
breaking down the barriers of hate which separated the unpol- 
luted Jew from the polluted, Jews from Samaritans, and both 
from Gentiles. So that in after-years His great disciple St Paul 
could say, “‘ There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor un- 
circumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free: but Christ is 
all, and in all’’—Col. iii, 11. The boundaries of the pastures 
being thus enlarged, the sheep of the fold have had “life and 
abundance,’’ because they have had wider sympathies, and though 
gathered from many nations and speaking many languages, have 
been enabled to interchange their thoughts freely on all subjects. 

Again, Jesus gave life and abundance, because, owing to His 
influence, women have gained a nobler position, and slaves their 
liberty. The picture of the Good Shepherd is a favourite one in 
the Roman catacombs ; and, among other illustrations, the dead 
are represented as standing before the Good Shepherd, and pre- 
senting to Him the slaves they liberated in their lifetime. 

Again, Jesus gave life and abundance by affording new hopes to 
the weak and oppressed, the sinful and the erring. The false 
shepherds destroyed the life and spirit of such by despising 
them. Jesus gave them new life and spirit by associating with 
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them, bringing out what was good in them, enabling them to 
recover their self-respect ; and He has led His disciples in all ages 
to follow His example, and to act and teach on the conviction 
that men can do something to save one another from sinful 
habits, and are bound in loyalty to Him to make the effort. 

Again, He gave life and abundance by giving men new power 
against evil thoughts which deaden their faculties for action, by 
leading them to think of Him as ever present to keep them and 
save them from their worse selves, and binding them together in 
a society whose object is to deliver each member from these evil 
influences, and to aid him against them. Cf. 1 John v. 18. 

Again, He gave life and abundance by giving men a new object 
for their love and loyalty ; so that the lonely and oppressed have 
always some One on whom to fix their affections, and to whom 
they may look up. 

In fine, Jesus has given life and abundance to men, because 
through Him the paralysing fear of God and of the future has 
given place to a trust, and faith, and hope, that stimulate to 
energy and strengthen in endurance: because through Him the 
life of every human being has come to be regarded as an exist- 
ence of eternal value and eternal destiny: because He has wid- 
ened the range and intensified the activities of men’s love and of 
their sympathies; has diffused sacred and ennobling sentiments, 
before unknown, round their homes and their labour; has elevated 
the study of the beauties and laws of the natural world into the 
study of the attributes of the heavenly Father and of the character 
of the heavenly Home; has vindicated for weakness, and suffering, 
and deformity, a claim to love and to be loved, to serve and to be 
served amidst the human brotherhood ; and has set the virtue of 
amiability on a throne as consort with the virtue of manliness. 
For the death of despair, of contempt, of hate, of lust, of ignorance, 
of loathing, of humiliation, He, the Ideal Shepherd of the human 
race, came to give the life of hope, of sympathy, of love, of family 
affection, of knowledge, of pity, and of self-respect. 
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LESSON XXXVII. 


THE PaRABLE OF THE Bopy: THE USE OF CHRISTIAN 
Girrs.—1 Cor. xii, 12-31. 


12. For this “ Parable of the Body” cf. the Fable of Menenius 
Agrippa, as told in Livy, ii. 32, and in Shakespeare’s “ Coriolanus,” 
Act I. sc. 1. Marcus Aurelius says, “ We are made for co-opera- 
tion, like feet, like hands, like eyelids, like the rows of the upper 
and lower teeth.” 

4 Xproréds—i.e., the spiritual body of Christ, which includes all 
Christians as contained in Christ, their head and representative. 

13. ds & cépa.—“ With a view to forming one body.” 

érorloOnpev.— Were all drenched with one spirit,”—i.c., in the 
spiritual gifts we received at baptism. 

14. xal ydp.—For the body also consists, not of one limb, but 
of many, even as the body of Christians, though baptised with one 
Spirit, received many different gifts. 

15. wapa robro—“ on account of this.” Cf. our vulgarism, “along 
of this,” 

18. viv.—Logical, “ but as it is.” 

20. “Many members, yet one body.” 

21. The superiors in the Christian community cannot afford to 
despise the inferiors. 

23. wepir(Oepev—+.c., by dress. 

wenocoripay—i.c., in dress. 

24. rd 82 eboyfpova. —‘ Whereas our comely parts.” 

GAAA 6 Geds.—“ But the truth is, it was God whose.” 

7@ torepouplvy.—The middle expresses consciousness—“ that 
which feels its own shortcomings.” 

25. pepepvdor.—Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 28, 29, “ That which cometh upon 
me daily, the care ( mwépiuya) of all the churches. Who is weak 
(rls doOevet), and I am not weak? Who is offended, and I burn 
not?” 

va pédn.—The members of the body are here personified: the 
figure expresses the sympathy they have with one another. “The 
mouth speaks, and the eyes laugh and sparkle.” 

27. tpete—i.e, the Christians at Corinth. According to St 
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Paul, every single church is the ideal body of Christ, as it is the 
ideal temple of God (iii. 16). Cf. note on éxxAnola, p. 294. 

dx pépove.—Either (1) “in particular,” as having special func- 
tions in the Church; or (2), in accordance with the use of the 
phrase in the next chapter, “ members of a part ’—+.¢., the earthly 
and rudimentary, as opposed to the heavenly and perfect. Cf. 
xiii. 10. 

28. wpodfras.—The preposition zpé means “ instead of.” <A 
prophet is one who speaks instead of God: the word does not 
necessarily imply prediction. As appears from xiii 3, “He that 
prophesieth speaketh unto men, to edification, and exhortation, 
and comfort.” See note on Matt. vii. 22. 

dévruAfes.—As, ¢.g., tending the sick and the poor. 

xuBeoviioes.—As, ¢.9., the administrative functions of the epis- 
copate. 


The knowledge of Christianity, and the enthusiasm it stirred, 
brought with it new powers, which the Apostle calls xaplopara, 
or gifts. We need not enter into their nature. Most of them 
have passed away. While the Apostle congratulates the Cor- 
inthians on these new powers, he deprecates the misuse of them. 
The Corinthians were excited about them, and disposed to make 
a parade of them. The Apostle urges them rather to turn them 
to profitable use, and to prefer those which were useful to those 
which seemed more wonderful, and, so to speak, sensational. 

Strange to say, the possession of these spiritual gifta led to 
quarrelling, to euvy, and factions. Those who possessed the 
loftier gifts looked down on those less highly endowed, and those 
who possessed only the meaner were disposed to envy the more 
highly favoured. To check this spirit, the Apostle first of all 
relates the “Parable of the Body,” insisting on the unity of the 
Church, and the sympathy that ought to exist between its various 
members, as between the various members of the body : and then 
he hurries on to “the Praise of Love,”—that Love without which 
all other gifts are vanity. 

There comes a time to most people, usually in boyhood, when 
they become conscious of the possession of gifte—the power of 
language, of seeing through problems, of reasoning, of memory, 
or of wit. The first impulse on this discovery is to take a 
childish pride in the newly found gifts, as the Corinthians 
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did, to use them for display, and to show our superiority to 
others. 

The Apostle here calls us to a soberer use of them: they are 
intended for the service of Christ and of our fellow-Christians, 
who are members, with us, of His body. ‘ Their exercise will be 
none the less delightful because they are made to minister to the 
community in which we live ; and if we make the experiment, we 
shall find the irony of concealing our serviceableness more truly 
delightful than the praise and admiration won by displaying it. 

In the little world of school, as in the larger spheres of Chris- 
tianity, we are all members of one another, all exercise subtle 
influence on one another, and are affected by one another’s good 
or evil deeds. 

The words of the Apostle are especially cheering to those whose 
gifts are small. A boy who appears to be dull may, by patient 
industry and a loving disposition, be more useful to the com- 
munity than the member who is quick and smart, but selfish and 
forward. The Apostle teaches that the Great Master, Christ, 
regards the humblest of such members as part of His Body, as much 
as the comeliest or most renowned. 


LESSON XXXVIII 
THE PratsEe oF LOVE: ON CHRIstTIan Lovze.—1 Cor, xiii. 


1. xa® érepBoAfy.—An adverbial substantive used for an adjec- 
tive. “A surpassing or par excellence way.” 

656v.— Way of life: so 7 630s = Christianity in Acts ix. 2, xix. 9, 
23, &. Cf. Cebetis Tabula, oby eiploxove: rola eorly % &AnOwh 
63ds 4 ev r@ Bly; and Philo, De Vict., p. 841 A, éxrparduevos rijs 
én’ dperhy kal KadoKayablay ayovons d80v; and cf. Matt. vii. 18, 
and Ps. xviii. 21, “the ways of the Lord”; Ps. i. 1, “the way of 
sinners” ; Gen. vi. 12, “all flesh had corrupted his way.” 

Se(xvups.—The imperfect present. “I proceed to show you.” 
The tense is a vivid one, and expresses the eager haste with which 
Paul hastens to the congenial subject of d-yax%, or Love. 

édv.— “If circumstances were such that I should speak.” 
Paul does not lay claim to all that follows. 
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rats yAsooats.—This is put first, because this was the xdpiopa 
of which the Corinthians were most proud. Cf. IL, ii. 489, for a 
weaker parallel, ef yo: 8éxa pey yAdooa Séxa 8t orduar’ elev. 

téav dyy&ov. — The separation of this word from ray as- 
Opérwy gives it additional emphasis. “Ay, or even of angels” 
—i.¢., of “angels to angels ””—all that both words could express 
of great and glorious. 

éyamrnv.—This substantive is unknown to classical Greek, though 
the verb d-yardw is frequent. It is first found in the LXX., where 
it is used (1) of conjugal affection ; (2) of friendship ; (3) of the 
devotion of man to God; (4) the love of God for the chosen 
people. 

The word used by the Greeks for (2) was g:Ala, and this gave 
its name to affection generally. They knew but little, strictly 
speaking, of domestic and conjugal affection. The word épas, 
which most nearly approaches to the modern notions of love, ex- 
pressed either a merely sensual admiration of physical beauty or 
an intellectual admiration of ideal beauty. 

It is impossible to define the word d&ydrn as used by St Paul in 
this passage by any single word or phrase. It has been said that 
it is at once love to man for the sake of love to God, and love to 
God showing itself in love to man. Describing it by the contents 
the Apostle assigns to it, we find it includes patience, generosity, 
humility, dignified demeanour, peaceableness, good temper, inno- 
cence and unsuspiciousness, and love of realities. 

The word was translated caritas by Jerome in the Vulgate ; 
probably he did not like to use amor, which has a fleshly meaning. 
Wycliffe rendered it by charity, as did the Rheims version: Tyn- 
dale, Cranmer, and the Geneva Bible by love, which the Revised 
Version has restored in the place of charity. 

The objection to the word charity is, that it is now associated 
with the idea of mere almsgiving and tolerance ; to love, that it is 
a word associated with the affection between persons of different 
sexes, The word passion, however, is used of the lower forin of 
this feeling. In 1 John v. throughout, dydx7 is rendered “love,” 
where it is used of the affection of Christians towards one another 
as well as of their love to God, and the love of God and Christ 
towards them. 

The word love has been consecrated to the service of religion in 
the ‘Imitatio Christi’ of Thomas & Kempis (Parker’s translation), 
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especially in Bk. IIL, caps. 5, 6, which contains an expansion of this 
chapter: “Love [in the Latin amor] feels no burden, thinks 
nothing of trouble, attempts what is above its strength, pleads 
no excuse of impossibility ; for it thinks all things lawful for 
itself, and all things possible. Love is active, sincere, affectionate, 
pleasant, and amiable; courageous, patient, faithful, prudent, 
long-suffering, manly, and never seeking itself. Love is circum- 
spect, humble, and upright ; not yielding to softness or to levity, 
nor attending to vain things: it is sober, chaste, steady, quiet, 
and guarded in all its senses.” 

The word was consecrated, too, for many centuries in the alle- 
gorical interpretation of the Song of Solomon, which was supposed 
by the Jewish Rabbis to express the mutual love between God 
and His people, and by the Christian Fathers the love of the 
Church for Christ, and of Christ for the Church. 

It igs a much tenderer word than charity, and tenderness and 
delicacy of feeling are breathed throughout the chapter. 

XaAxnds 4x av.—“ Ringing metal” generally ; xvpuBarov ddAard(or, 
the particular instance, “a clanging cymbal.” In Ps. cl. 5, we 
have xupBddAots GAaAaypov.. The epithet refers to the unmeaning 
character of the sound of cymbals (which were mere metal basins, 
always in a pair, and struck together with the hands), as com- 
pared with the significance of real music. Cymbals appear to 
have been used in the Temple worship to beat time at the right 
places. 

2. wpodyrel(av.—See note on chap. xii. 28. 

Ta pvortpia.—Notice the article. “The whole range of God's 
secrets.” ¢l54 is used in zeugma with yvaour for “have.” 

éore Son peOvordvay.—“ Enough to remove mountains.” This 
is an allusion to the words of our Lord in Matt. xvii. 20, xxi. 21. 
The phrase “to remove mountains”? was common amongst the 
Rabbis for clearing away difficulties, and hence the most distin- 
guished teachers were called “uprooters of mountains.” peOiord- 
ve is a late form: there is a v.1., peOtordvaz. 

ov0éy.— Late form for ov3éy. Cf. efovbevotvras, Luke xviii. 9. 

3. Woplow. —“ Dole away in mouthfuls all my property or 
estates.” The word occurs in Rom. xii. 20, “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him "—duile abrdv. aytoy is the word translated 
“sop” in John xiii. 26, 27, 80. The idea is, that the whole of the 
property is given away for the benefit of the largest number. 
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wapu88.—Cf. Dan. iii. 28; Acta xv. 26. Clemens Romanus 
alludes to heathen examples of kings and rulers who delivered 
themselves up to save their subjects, and to Christians sapade- 
Swxdtas éavrovs to chains in the place of prisoners, or selling 
themselves as slaves to obtain the means of feeding the poor 
(Ywul{ew). Certainly those Christians who have devoted them- 
selves to the care of lepers, and of others afflicted with loathsome 
and infectious diseases, may be said to have “ given their bodies ”’ 
in charity. 

Kavy howpar (v.1., cav0howpas).—The yielding up of the body is 
a climax to the yielding up of the goods: the low motive, ta xav- 
xfhowpuct, neutralises the virtue of both. Ver. 2 alludes to a faith 
towards God which is worthless, because unaccompanied by love : 
ver. 8 to an apparent love towards man which is worthless, be- 
cause its motive is ostentation. 

The v.1., xav@fowpua:, probably arose (1) from the familiarity 
with Christian martyrdom by fire; (2) from a resemblance to 
Dan. iii, 28, nal wapéSwxay 74 odpata abruy eis wip; (3) from the 
unfamiliar absolute use of rapadlSwp1.—(Westcott.) 

In the after-days of Christianity the high honours paid to the 
martyrs after death induced many men, little conspicuous for the 
practice of Christian virtues, to court martyrdom for self-glorifi- 
cation. Reputation, not love, had, consciously or unconsciously, 
been their aim in professing the faith. To such men the unnoted 
and persistent practice of Christian love had no charms in com- 
parison with the one supreme act of courage in death, displayed 
before the whole society, and winning for their remains a rever- 
ence often amounting to worship. The sentiment of St Paul is a 
prophetic warning against such selfish sacrifices, which were des- 
tined to bring more dishonour to the faith than honour to those 
who offered them. 

The story of Sopricius of Antioch is a good illustration of this 
spirit of boastful martyrdom unaccompanied by love He, at 
first, showed a willingness “to give his body” for the Christian 
faith, and was condemned to death for professing it: that he had 
not &ydwn he showed by refusing to forgive his enemy while on 
the way to execution. In his case, however, even his temporary 
courage, apart from love, availed him nothing. For at the last 
moment he recanted and abjured the faith. 

4, With this personification of Love we may compare the per- 
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sonification of Wisdom in the Book of Wisdom, chap. vii. 22-30, and 
in the Epistle of James, iii. 17. | 

paxpoOupet—i.c., “is slow to take offence, or resent a slight.” 

Xpyoreverat.—Mid. voice: not “shows kindness,” but “shows 
itself kind ’’—+.e., “‘is gracious in demeanour.” 

wepwepeverat.— Derived from the old Latin word perperus, “a 
braggart ” ; or, perhaps, the Greek wép-xep-os is the original, akin 
to wépay, wépa, &c. Polybius seems to be the first author to use 
the adjective (B.c. 165). The verb means, “does not show iteelf 
off.” It occurs in Epictetus, and in Cicero’s letters to Atticus, 
i.14, “Quo modo éverweprepevoduny novo auditori Pompeio”’; it 
is not found in classical Greek. 

vovotrar.—Either passive, “is inflated with vanity ”—cf. viii. 
2—or middle, “does not swell and swagger.” 

5. doynpovel.— We might almost render, “does not behave vul- 
garly”; so that odx doxnuove? would express the conduct of a 
Christian gentleman—+.e., of one who assumes no airs of superior- 
ity, and shows a deference to the opinions of others, not merely 
out of cold politeness, but because he recognises all men as 
brothers in Christ, and has learnt from true humility to repress 
selfishness even in the smallest details of conduct. In conversa- 
tion he is a listener rather than a talker; if he sees reason to 
contradict, he does so without dogmatising ; he will let another 
precede him into a room rather than push forward himself, and 
so on. 

ob Lyre rd éavriis.—(n7réw here means “to seek,” in the sense 
of “to strive after,” so that the phrase means, “strives not after 
her own interests.” Cf. 1 Cor. x. 24, undels 1d éavrov Cyrelrw, 
dAAa 7d rod érépov; and Phil. ii. 4, 21. Note the «afl in the 
second clause of ver. 4, uh ta éavTav Exacrot ckowovvres, GAAG 
kal r& érépwy Exacro:. For the connection between self-love and 
the love of our neighbour, see the Essay on p. 48. 

The Apostle speaks hyperbolically, and his protest is against 
grasping in all its forms, and warns men not to allow their own 
interests to make them unfair in word or deed: our adjective 
disinterested expresses his meaning best. Without such love 
wisdom is cunning, and courage audacity. It is the quality that 
makes the men and women who possess it the arbitrators in the 
disputes of the society in which they move. It distinguishes the 
statesman from the mere politician, the judge from the advocate, 
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the soldier from the bravo, the Christian minister from the pro- 
fessional ecclesiastic, the searcher after truth from the hireling 
littérateur. 

od wapottveras.— Flies not into a rage ’—+.¢., having learnt to 
repress self, is not hastily led into a passion by self-esteem. It is 
interesting as a commentary on this to read in Acts xv. 39 that 
there was a wapotucuds between St Paul and Barnabas. The 
quarrel, however, appears to have arisen from public grounds. 
Chrysostom remarks, 6 MataAos é{yre: 7d dixaov, 6 Baprdfas rd 
@:AdvOpwroy, St Paul thought more of the cause (rad Xpiorrov) 
(Phil. ii. 21); Barnabas more of doing a kindness to Mark. 

ob AoylLerar 7d xaxdv.— Does not mentally register, put down 
in its mental account-book,” the evil done to it—ti.e, neither 
easily takes offence, nor is with difficulty appeased. 

6. od xalpe dart ry &8tx(qg.—For the construction cf. Matt. xviii. 
13, where the shepherd rejoices when he has found his sheep— 
xalpe éx’ air. ddilq is personified, and opposed to dAnOelg in 
the next clause. We should have expected dixasoatvy to be op- 
posed to d8iuxla. But dA40ea does not mean veracity, but the 
truth of the Gospel. The word had already been used of the 
Jewish religion. Cf. Ps. xxvi. 3, “I have walked in Thy truth ;” 
Ixxxvi. 11, “Teach me Thy way, O Lord: I will walk in Thy 
truth.” It is used of natural religion in Rom. i. 18—rav rh» 
dAfOcay dy ddicig xarexdvrwy,—spoken of the heathen who com- 
bined a knowledge of the true God with the practice of immorality. 

It is used of Christianity in the catholic epistles, in the Epistles 
of St Paul, and is especially characteristic of the Gospel and 
Epistles of St John. Thus in 2 Tim. iii, 8 we read, obra 
dvOloravra: TH dAnOelg: in 2 Pet. ii. 2, 7 d3ds ris dAnOelas: John 
i. 17, “Grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” 

But the passage that best illustrates the contrast between 
a8:nla and 4A}0ea is John iii. 21, “‘He that doeth truth cometh 
to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are 
wrought in God.” Cf.1 Johni. 6. “To do the truth” is a preg- 
nant or condensed sentence for “to do what we have learnt to be 
right” ; but it implies much more than this—(1) That right conduct 
is reality, and wickedness unreality, because it is in accordance 
with the higher part of our nature to do what is right, and we 
were formed to do it. So we speak of a man being true or untrue 
to himself, or his better nature. (2) That Christianity is par ex- 
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cellence the truth, because it is at once the highest revelation of 
God, and the loftiest form of morality. 

“To rejoice over iniquity,” therefore, is to exult from what- 
ever motive at the commission of wickedness—whether because 
our lower nature and our bestial appetites are gratified, or be- 
cause the shortcomings of others gratify our self-esteem by giving 
us a sense of superiority over those that have fallen. The extreme 
instances of such characters are described in Isa. v. 20, “them that 
call evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, and 
light for darkness.” They are represented in Shakespeare by the 
witches in “ Macbeth,” with whom “fair was foul, and foul was 
fair.” Cf. Eur., Hec., 608, xaxés 8’ 6 uy 7s Spay candy, “He that 
does nought base is reckoned base.” 

ovyxalpe ry dAnelq.—Notice the change of construction from 
éx) 77 dducle, Truth is represented, as it were, on a triumphal 
progress. The triumphal car of Christian morality slowly pro- 
ceeds through the world, while the better spirits rejoice around 
it, like the boys and girls around the Trojan horse in Atn., ii, 
238, 239, “ Pueri circum innupteeque puellz sacra canunt.” 

Marcus Aurelius says, “ When thou wishest to delight thyself, 
think of the virtues of those who live with thee—the activity of 
one, the modesty of another, the liberality of a third, and some 
other good quality of a fourth.” 

7. wavta ortya.—oréyw =(1) to conceal faults in a neighbour. 
Cf. Ecclus. viii. 17, “ Consult not with a fool, for he cannot keep 
(oréa:) counsel.” (2) “ Bearing,” in the sense of being proof 
against,—the metaphor being taken from a ship or roof which 
does not leak, or troops or walls warding off an assault (cf. Sept. 
ce. Theb., 216, wipyor oréyew ebxecbe woreulwy Sdpv), or ice bear- 
ing weight. Then it comes to mean, “is proof against affronts, 
slander, and similar hardships.”” Cf. 1 Cor. ix. 12, where wdyra 
oréyouey seems to mean, “we are proof against all pressure of 
temptation.” 

The second meaning is the more probable one in this passage. 

wayvTa moreba—i.¢., is not mistrustful, the quality opposed 
to the cynicism which criticises and assigns interested motives to 
all good actions, and is always suspicious because unable to be- 
lieve.in the existence of good. 

wavra drla.—It was largely by thus trusting and believing 
in the good in boys, that Dr Arnold fostered and even created 
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good in them. Such hopefulness inspires missionary efforts for 
the reformation of the very worst and most hardened offenders, 
and inspires them, too, with hopes of their own reform. 

advra (roptva.—inrouéve: often means “to bide the brunt of 
encounter in battle.”’. Here, as elsewhere in the New Testament, 
it refers to fortitude under tribulation and persecution, and 80 
has a higher meaning than oréye, which refers to minor ey: 
ances, Cf. Rom. v. 3, 7 6Atfis dropovhy karepydCerat, 

8. otSérore—A very emphatic word—“ no never.’ 

oddSéhrore wliwrre,—Either (1) never falls to decay (cf. Isa. xxviii. 
1, 4, where it is used of flowers; and Wisd. vi. 12, where it is 
said dudpayrdés dorw 4 copia); or (2) remains unmoved while all 
things else are falling: so of Wisdom (Wisd. vii 27) it is said 
that udvovoa év ait ra wdyra cal (ec— remaining in herself, she 
maketh all things new.” Cf. Luke xvi. 17; and Hdtus., vii. 18, 
EvOpwros [Sav %8n noAAd re Kal peydAa weodvta xpiyyata bwd 
Hoody, 

9. é« pdpovs.—Emphatic by position. Notice that é« pépous is 
opposed to réAciov, as viprios to avfp. Philo (De Cherub.) says, 
GAAG viv Bre (apev yywpi(duebu pardAov  yywpl (omer. 

11. éAdAouy, not Zrcyov, “I talked.” Aéyw=“ to speak ration- 
ally and articulately ”; Aad, “to talk, prate, chatter.” Cf. ver. 
1, where AaAw®=“TI utter”; éAroyi(dunv=“I reasoned.” 

Sre yéyova, «.7.A.— Since I have become a man I have brought 
to an end (have done with) the ways of an infant.” . 

The réAeos gives up tongues, prophecies, and partial know- 
ledge, as the child gives up his stammering, his vague thoughts, 
and imperfect reasoning; but the child’s faculty for loving still 
continues. 

12. 80’ dodwrpov.—Cf. James i. 23, “ by means of a mirror.” 
The ancient mirrors were of polished metal. Those of Corinth 
were famous. In such mirrors the images would be blurred and 
indistinct. 

év alv(ypart.—In the midst of an enigma, with a problem before 
us and around us which we cannot solve; or perhaps éy is for 
eis, and we should read “ on an enigma.” 

There is a reference here and in the next verse to Num. xii 8, 
ordua, Kare ordua AaAtjow alte dy efBe:, kal ob 8c’ alviypdreorv, nal 
thy Sdkay Kuplov el8e. 

apdcomoy pds mpdcwrov.—Cf. 1 John iii. 3; Matt. v. 8 (see 
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note there). The phrase occurs in Gen. xxxii. 30. Cf. ordua 
apes ordpa, 2 John 12. , 

érvyvecopat.—The preposition is intensive, “I shall be known 
in full.” 

13. vvvl.—Logical, not temporal— so now, you see.” 

va tpla radra.—Cf. Ar., Nub., 424, rd xdos rout) xa) ras vepéAas, 
kal Ti\v yA@rray *rpla rabri. Philo uses the phrase several times. 

pellov tovrwy.—Love is regarded as one category, and faith 
with hope as another. The greater of these two categories is love. 

It was said of the Apostle St John, that when he was too old 
and feeble to preach, he used to repeat to his disciples his Master’s 
precept, “ Little children, love one another.” 


THE END. 
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